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Can a Forester be a 


successful BUSINESS MAN? 


Yes, definitely, and it has been 
proven many, many times! No per- 
son is better trained to go into any 
phase of the lumber business than 
a forester. Specifically, his college 
training and his experience lead to 
a ‘“‘know-how’’ that is a definite 
advantage in the wood preserving 
business, Yes, but how a forester 
vets into the wood preserving busi- 
ness is naturally the next question, 
That answer is simple but it is a 
Kirst of all, 
find a really 


double barrelled one, 
the 
effective 


wood preserving process, and see- 


forester has to 


wood preservative and 
ondly, he has to locate a compan) 
that will help him get started and 
to sell the finished 


show him how 


product 


The rules for a good wood pre- 
servative were laid down long be- 
fore our time. A preservative should 
be toxie to wood destroy ine Insects 
and fungi, relatively insoluble in 
water, not highly volatile, easy to 
apply, generally available, and rela- 
tively inexpensive. In the past two 


centuries, there have been thou- 
sands: of compounds promoted for 
use as wood preservatives. Only a 
few preservatives of the many tried 


have stood the test of time and use. 


The Wood 


Company manufactures and sells 


Osmose Preserving 
one of the few preservatives that 
has lasted through this period of 
trial. In addition to the advantages 
listed 
tive, produces treated 


above for a good preserva- 
wood that is clean to handle, paint- 
able, and fire retardant. Moreover, 
the equipment necessary to appli- 


cation is very inexpensive. 


The field for wood preservation 
is wide open. The general public 
is becoming increasingly aware of 
It is 
not a business where a ‘“‘killinge’’ 


the need for treated lumber. 


will be made overnight but it is a 
business with a future... a good, 
substantial future for vou. It  re- 
quires a small initial investment to 
set up an Osmose franchised wood 
treating plant. However, if vou are 


interested, do not hesitate to write 
for the details, even if you do not 
have the money to invest. Actually, 
it costs very little, but any amount 
is a lot if vou don’t have it. But 

in many cases it has been pos- 
sible to locate capital for depend- 
able foresters who were interested 


in vetting into this business. 


Let one of our foresters call on 
you and explain the Osmose Proe- 
ess of Wood Preservation and the 
program we have for getting you 
started, We have no high pressure 
Our 


promoting Osmosalts. 


field men are Foresters, they speak 


boys 


vour language and know the busi- 
ness. 

Our belief is that if you have a 
good product, it can be explained 
to the public in an intelligent man- 
with figures and 
without pressure tactics. For full 


ner facts and 
information, write to John L. Sur- 
dam, Vice President and General 
Manager. Osmose Wood Preserving 


Company of America, Ine., 980 

Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The 52nd Annual Meeting 


Tue society or American For- 
esters and the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry met jointly in Mon- 
treal, Ontario, November 17-20 
with an attendance of 800 members, 
ladies, and guests. Forty-two states, 
six Canadian provinces two 
European nations, Great Britain 
and Finland, were represented. 

Having as its theme ‘*Trenes in 
North American Forestry,’’ the 
four-day conference included two 
eeneral sessions, seven technical 
sessions, and business meetings of 
the two professional societies. More 
than a hundred foresters from the 
two nations appeared on the pro- 
vram. 

president, K.G. Fensom of 
Vancouver, B. C., officially opened 
the meeting with an address of wel- 
come which was followed by a re- 
from S. A. president 
George L. Drake of Shelton. Wash. 


Additional addresses at the open- 


sponse 


ing general session were given by 
Avila Bedard, deputy minister of 
lands and forests, Province of Que- 
bee and dean of forestry at Laval 
University, and by A. W. Bently, 
consulting forester from Victoria, 
Bue. 

W. A. E. Pepler of Montreal, 
head of the Woodlands Section, 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, served as general chairman 
of the conference, J. L. Van Camp 
also of Montreal, secretary of the 
Association, 


Canadian Forestry 


served as program chairman. 


Technical Sessions 


Seven technical sessions were 
held during the four days of the 
the 


education; 


convention on following sub- 


jects: forestry forest 


silviculture; forest 


taxation; 


management 


economies and forest 


Presidents Drake of the S.A.F. and Fensom of the C.LF, 


utilization; public relations; and 
recreation, wildlife, and range 
management. 

Reports of these technical ses 
sions were presented at the final 
veneral session, at Which Mr. Pepler 
The highlights of the 


were summarized by 


presided 

meeting 
dean of the 
New 


George A. Garrett, 
Yale School of 
Haven, Conn. 


Forest ry, 


Awards Presented 


In behalf of the SALE. Presi 
dent 
two awards for distinguished sery 
The Gifford Pin 
chot medal was awarded to Raphael 
Zon of St. Paul, Minn., former edi- 
tor of the JouRNAL or Forestry 
and retired the 
States Forest Experiment Station 

The Sir William Schlich memo- 
posthir 


George L. Drake presented 


ice to forest ry. 


director of Lake 


rial medal was awarded 
mously to the late Ellwood Wilson 


of Know!ton, Quebec, father 
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of aerial forest mapping.”’ Mr. 
Wilson died in’ May 1952.) The 
medal was accepted by son 
Richard Ellwood Wilson of Sara- 
tova, N. Y.. a professional forester. 

A third award, a plaque pre- 
sented annually by the Canadian 
Forestry Association for outstand 
inv performance in forest conser 
vation, was made to Henri Kieffer 
chief of the Forest Protection Serv 
ice of the Quebec Department of 


Lands and Forests. 


Business Sessions 


A get-acquainted reception and 
dinner for the Board of Directors 
of the C.L.EF. and the S.ALF. Coun- 
November 17 
the 


bermen’s Association 


cil on was kindly 


sponsored by Canadian Lum 
The two organizations held sepa- 


At the S.A.F, 


session the annual reports of the 


rate business sessions, 


president, George L. Drake, the ex 
ecitive secretary, Henry Clepper, 
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and the editor were given. A reso 
lution of appreciation to the C.LF. 
was adopted and carried by S.A.F. 
Elwood L. Dem- 
the Canadian meeting 


vice president, 
mon, to 
Seven 
made, (The Society Affairs depart- 
ment of this issue carries a full re 


committee reports were 


port of the session 


Luncheon and Banquet 


Following the first general ses- 
sion, a joint luncheon 
was held through the courtesy of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper As 
sociation. R. M. Fowler, president 
of the association, served as toast- 
master and an address was given 
by Ilon. Robert If. Winters, Min 
ister, Department of Resources and 
Development, Ottawa. 

At the joint banquet on the eve- 
ning of the third day, attended by 
more than 500 members and guests, 
K. 
Ua 


Fensom, president of the 
served as toastmaster. Pres- 


entations of the aforementioned 
awards was made and a delightful 
program of Canadian folk 
and dances given by a 4-H club 
girls’ chorus. 

President A. W. Trueman of the 
University of New Brunswick, as 
the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, gave a deeply inspiring ad- 
dress on the significance of the for- 


songs 


estry profession as viewed by an 
educator. 

The banquet was preceded by a 
reception sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Prov- 
ince of Quebee. 


Ladies’ Activities 


The ladies also shared in the hos- 
pitable attention of the Canadian 
hosts. A bus tour of the city, pro- 
vided by the courtesy of Chas. Cus- 
son Ltd., and a reception by Mayor 
Camillien Houde and the City of 
Montreal at the Botanical Gardens 
highlighted their activities, which 
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Trends in North American Forestry’ 


A Summary of the Joint Meeting 
of the Canadian Institute of For- 
estry and the Society of Ameri- 

can Foresters, held in Montreal, 

Canada, November 17-20, 1952 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORESTRY on 
this continent in some respects re 


sembles the growth of 


one of the 
majestic white pines which plaved 
such an important role in the early 
commerce of Canada and the 
United States. The half-forgotten 
efforts made the con 
cept of the 19th 
century may be likened to the many 
the 
virgin forest before one takes root 


to establish 
forestry during 


seeds which are east down in 
decades 
the 
Two 


and 
of the 
represented by 


grows. In the early 


present century ideals 


our societies 
passed almost miraculously through 


the perils of early life, much as the 


‘Paper given at the final general ses 
sion, joint meeting of the Canadian In 
stitute of Forestry and the Society of 
American Foresters, Montreal, Canada, 
November 20, 1952 


young pine seedling slowly sur- 


mounts the many obstacles to its 
survival. Today forestry in North 
America is in a much like 
that of the thrifty sapling, estab- 


stave 


lished beyond doubt and growing 
ever more rapidly with each pass- 
ing vear. We may look forward to 
a time when advances in forestry 
may not take place so rapidly, just 
as the growth of the tree slows to a 
steady pace, but that time is not 
vet. Forestry, like a tree, reaches 
full stature only by the progres- 
multitude of 
even the increment of 
a single vear cannot be detected by 


addition of a 
small cells; 


sive 


casual observation. As conse- 
quence, it is not surprising that a 
review of achievements in any, and 
all, fields of forestry fails to reveal 
many great strides toward our ulti- 
mate goal, The progress we have 
the 
local accomplishments 
fits into the conti- 
nental pieture in its own special 
way 


made is, instead, sum of a 
myriad of 


each of which 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
also included attendence at the re- 
ception and banquet. 


Related Meeting’ 


The Association of Consulting 
Foresters held a meeting prior to 
the first eneral session. 

Persons interested in public re- 
lations met for an informal 


ning’s discussion. 


eve- 


Various alumni groups held re- 
unions. 

THIS CONVENTION, the largest in- 
ternational conference of profes- 
sional foresters ever held in North 
America, was without doubt one of 
the Society’s most suecessful an- 
nual meetings. 
debted to 
whose generous service helped 


The Society is in- 
those of its members 
make it a suecess. 

To our Canadian colleagues of 
the efficient 
matchless hosts, we 


organizers. 
extend 
heartiest thanks, our deepest ap- 
preciation. 


our 


George A. Garratt 


Dean, Yale School of Forestry. 


Silviculture 


Silviculture in North America is 
moving rapidly out of the empiri- 
cal stage into an era of forest pro- 
duction 


characterized by con- 


stantly increasing application of 
scientific principles. This trend will 
continue, and almost certainly gain 
strength, as more and more opera- 
tors shift from a policy of exploit- 
ing timber stands produced by na- 
ture to one of growing their own 
forest crops. 

The desire for immediate profit, 
long the major objective in past 
logging operations in North Amer- 
ica, coupled with indifference as to 
the fate of cutover lands, 
turned many thousands of acres of 
highly productive timberland into 
areas supporting inferior growth 


has 


or otherwise of low productivity. 
the 
wood and the rapid drain of qual- 
itv timber have now brought most 


However, increasing value of 


forest owners to realize the neces- 


sity for conservative measures. 


a4 
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And, as such measures gain in- 
creasing application in the woods, 
many operators are learning that 
silviculture is not the bitter pill of 
impractical idealism that they had 
formerly imagined. 

There appears to be a growing 
tendency for foresters to utilize, in 
the production of forest crops, the 
methods and the knowledge of the 
scientific disciplines on which the 
art of silviculture is based. It 
augurs well for the future that, in 
the technical silvicul- 
ture, foresters found in their ranks 
the talent and interest 
such varied subjects as forest ge- 


SeSSIOnN On 
to discuss 


neties, forest soils. forest entomol- 
timber quality, and forest 
It is a healthy trend that 
the breadth of silviculture is gain- 
ing greater recognition and that 
increasingly 
concerned with underlying scien- 
tifie principles, are making impor- 
tant new contributions in this field. 


ogy, 


ecology. 


foresters, becoming 


Years ago silviculture in North 
America was influenced strongly 
by European experiences and phi- 
losophy. Today foresters in Canada 
and the United States have them- 
accumulated substantial 
body of experience, out of which 
have been developed many new ap 


selves 


proaches to the production of for- 
est crops. As an example of the 
trend, we may turn to the young 
but rapidly expanding field of for- 
est genetics. Early work in this 
field consisted almost entirely of 
studies of tree races. Later, inter- 
specific hybridization held the lime- 
light. In the studies on races and 
on selection the impetus came large- 
lv from Europe but 
hybridization has been primarily 


interspecific 


an American development. 


Production of forest Crops is not 
The silviculturist 
is vitally concerned with how the 
crop is te be harvested and utilized, 
utiliza- 
tion specialist can be no less con 


an end in itself. 


and the logger and wood 
cerned with the problems of forest 
crop production. It is therefore 
vratifving to see both of these as- 
pects of forestry treated on the 
same program, as they were in the 
the silvicultural 

the spruce-fir 


symposium on 
management of 


In logging and utilization, 
foresters have 


ty pes. 
shown an in- 
creasing temper to seek out the 
methods and 
neering and technology which can 
contribute to a solution of the very 
practical problem encountered in 
the woods and in the mill, 


too, 


principles of engi- 


Forest Management 


Since forest management 
sents the integrated application of 


human knowledge to the treatment 


repre 


of the forest, it is logical that prog- 
this field should be 

terms of the 
forestry itself. 


ress in mea 


sured in success of 

In the technical session on forest 
management we heard accounts of 
a broad sample of the diverse ef- 
forts which are being made to en- 
sure sustained productivity of for- 
ests in widely separated places. We 
were told of the steps which have 
been taken to implement the legis- 
lative decision of the Province of 
British Columbia that the Crown 
forests should be managed for a 
than for 
non-recurring We 
heard of) similar taken in 
Ontario, where the problem of in- 
tegrating production of pulpwood 


rather 
revenue, 


perpetual vield 
also 


steps 


and sawlogs is of pressing impor 
tance. The forester of a large paper 
with both 
sides of the international boundary 
described the organization of a net 


company holdings on 


work of many small sustained-vield 


units, each tailored to size and 
made of operation to meet the eir 
cumstances prevailing in each lo 
cality. 

The problems of creating a pro- 
North 
exelu- 
stable 


ownerships. Some of the most pro 


ductive forest economy in 


Ameriea cannot be solved 


sively in terms of large 
ductive forest land is split up in 
small holdings which 
have all the attributes 


required for sound forest practice 


woodlots 
commonly 


save growing stock and stability of 
tenure. We have been told of the 
role which can be plaved by co 
operatives and large forest enter 
prises in helping the woodlot own- 
help 


there is no one best 


er to himself. Obviously, 
means of or 


ganizing forest lands for the per- 


It is, in- 
deed, to the eredit of our profes- 
that it worked 
many different ways of fitting the 
solution to the circumstances. — It 
would be unfortunate if we were 
to adopt the attitude that the blue- 
prints of a scheme of sustained- 
vield administration successful in 
the Crown forests of Ontario should 
work as well in the small woodlots 
of southern New England. 


petual benefit of society. 


sion has out so 


The finest system of organizing 
forest land for continuous produe- 
tion is doomed to failure unless 
effort is also directed to the devel- 
opment of satisfactory techniques 
for the culture and protection of 
the crop. This problem will eon- 
tinue to demand the utmost in the 
skill, knowledge, and imagination 
of the profession. The application 
of prescribed burning to the man- 
agement of the hard pines of the 
Atlantie coastal plain may be cited 
as an outstanding example of the 
skillful 
tion in 


use of ecological observa- 
meeting difficult silvieul- 


tural problems. 


Forest Utilization 


The discussions at the session on 
forest utilization might be consid- 
ered as a sampling of chapters 
from an unfinished manuseript, to 
be entitled, perhaps, Redne- 
tion of Waste in Forest and Mill; 
or, Llow Rising Costs Have Aecom- 
plished What Nothing Else Can.”’ 
Each paper dealt with some of the 
which the 
using industries as a result of long 


problems face wood- 
term trends toward poorer stands, 
higher logging costs, and a demand 
that every cubic foot of wood yield 
the maximum dollar return at the 
mill. 
Among 
the 


costs in 


the discussed 


reduction of 


subjects 


were waste and 
pulpwood operations in 
eastern Canada, through increased 
and im 


transporta- 


supervision of logging 


provements water 
tion: a conspicuous instance of in- 
tegration in New England, involv- 
ing a segregation system for hard- 
wood logs to supply the needs of a 
paper furniture 
manufacturer; and the feasibility 


company and a 


of Jaminating oak for subsequent 
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steam bending to produce curved 
ship timbers, thereby achieveing 
more effective utilization of wood. 

Finding uses for low-grade mate- 
rial is the biggest utilization prob 
lem we face. This problem is es 
pecially acute in the Lake states, 
where more than JO percent of the 
hardwood sawtimber volume is now 
composed of grade 3 logs, suitable 
only for railroad ties and rough 
lumber. Unfortunately, this situa- 
tion is not confined to a single re 
vion, for most of our hardwood 
stands reflect the results of the 
same process of repeated high 
grading, with too much of the 
residual volume in trees of poor 
form or species 

An analysis of the effects of re 
cent pulp and paper developments 
in British Columbia pointed up the 
happy consequences which may 
follow the development of new 
uses for hitherto submarginal trees 
and logs. A demand for mill waste, 
for small logs, and for hemlock 
and white fir pulpwood has con 
tributed te a much more complete 
utilization of the forest in 
ereased attention to the manage 
ment of second-growth stands 

Underlying all these utilization 
papers [ find several assumptions 

assumptions which in print may 
strike us as truisms. Perhaps they 
are, but [| submit that the wood 
using industries have come a long 
way to accept these ideas: 

(1) The near future will see no 
change in the gradual decline in 
the quality of sawlogs available for 
use. Pulpwood and other forest 
products are similarly affected by 
the decreasing accessibility of re 
maining old-growth stands 

(2) The trend toward higher 
wages and higher costs at every 
stage of harvesting and manufac 
turing operations will not be halted 
or even slowed by anything short 
of a full-scale attack on waste and 
inefficieney wherever they may oe 
eur. If this requires investment in 
new methods or equipment, such 
investment must be considered as 
a cost of remaining in business 

(3) Research to retain old uses 
for wood and to develop new ones 


is likewise essential to the vigorous 


survival of the wood-using indus- 
tries. Confronted by situations 
such as the poor quality of Lake 
states hardwoods the wood user 
who can only rely on traditional 
methods may well be doomed. 

The evidence presented at this 
meeting suggests that important 
segments of the wood-using indus- 
tries are thoroughly alive to these 
problems and are endeavoring to 
meet them. 


Forest Economics and Taxation 


The most significant develop- 
ment forestry the United 
States during the past decade has 
been the great increase in the prae- 
tice of forestry on large privately 
owned timberlands. As compared 
with the preceding decade of the 
1930°s) progress has truly 
spectacular. Although this devel- 
opment has been accelerated by va 
rious educational programs includ- 
ing the tree farm and other move 
ments, the basic motivating factor 
has been that of enlightened self- 
interest of the timber owners. 
From the economic standpoint it 
has become cood business to vrow 
timber in the face of a shrinking 
supply available for annual cut 
ting coupled with an increased de- 
mand for lumber, plywood, and pa- 
per products. 

This supply-demand relationship 
has promoted a tremendous in 
crease In stumpage prices and re- 
sulted in greatly improved utiliza- 
tion of timber in the forest and of 
logs in the mill. Certain federal 
tax legislation has also stimulated 
forest owners to spend more money 
on the application of forestry. 
Thus the economic practicability of 
vrowing timber by forestry prae- 
tices has been greatly improved. 

In an endeavor to keep the 
course of publie forest policy ori 
ented to changing needs and trends, 
the Forest Service has recently 
initiated a comprehensive review 
of the timber resources of the 
United States. This is the latest 
of a number of similar studies con- 
dueted in the past at 8- to 10-vear 
intervals 

In appraising the status of the 
nation’s forestry situation, advice 
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and assistance of interested groups 
have been solicited. However, con- 
sidering the tenor of comments 
originating in advisory confer- 
ences there is considerable disagree- 
ment. The principal objections are 
aimed at the inclusion of a survey 
of forest management practices. In 
addition, some groups seriously 
question the timeliness or value of 
the entire study, since the incom 
pleteness of the present forest sur- 
vey would lead to estimations verg 
ing on guesses. There is general 
agreement on the wish to know the 
true facts but in view of the wide 
disparity between figures of pre 
vious reviews when compared with 
actual survey data, there is skep 
ticism that the new timber” re 
sources review will accomplish its 
avowed purpose. 

Canada, also, is aware of the 
need of appraising its forest policy 
in view of changing economic con 
ditions. As in the United States, 
there is need for greater public un 
derstanding of forest land values 
in the general economy.  Realiza- 
tion of ‘‘the greatest good to the 
vreatest number’’ cannot depend 
entirely upon current eeonomic ex- 
pedieney. 

Canadian forest) policy is” pri- 
marily concerned with state-owned 
forests, since about four-fifths of 
the accessible timberland is under 
Crown ownership.  Tlowever, this 
ownership system in itself does not 
constitute the main problem of for 
est management. 

Established industry has had a 
considerable effect in shaping Can 
adian forest land poliey over the 
vears, through its influence upon 
legislation and regulations. The 
resultant changes in the approach 
to forest management on Crown 
and private lands indicate that 
legislators now recognize the need 
for a sustained-vield forest poliey 


Range, Wildlife, and Recreation 
Management 


General increases in population 
amount of leisure time, and stand 
ard of living of the people have 
resulted greater demands for 
range, wildlife, and recreational 
use of the forest, and have empha- 
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sized the need for accelerated effort 
to integrate these uses with timber 
production. This can be done in 
most instances, but it will require 
skillful multiple- 
land-use principles. 


application of 


Progress coordinating live- 
stock grazing with other uses on 
more than half the forest land of 
the United States 
tively due to 
similarities natural 
nomic environment in different see- 


has been rela- 


slow, radical  dis- 


and eco- 
tiens of the country. Years of ex- 


cessive grazing on forest land in 


the West, together 
climatic 


with adverse 
have led to 


severe deterioration of plant cover 


conditions, 


and accelerated erosion on many 


Further problems have cen 
tered around the conflict of inter 


areas. 
ests of range users with measures 
necessary to build up an already 
depleted resource. there 
is an obvious trend toward replace 
ment of past ‘‘rules-of-thumb’” by 
meeting 
the 


manavement in 
future 


scientific 


present and needs of 
region. 
the 


South has recently achieved recog- 


Forest range in 
nition as a major land use. There 
that this wall 


become an increasingly important 


is every. indication 


industry, for it is now being fos- 


tered through carefully planned 


integration of forest and range 


practices. However, this is not the 
the 


vion, where 


eastern hardwood re- 


we still 


case in 
need well- 
coordinated program of land 
either by reservation of land spe- 
cifically devoted to 
through the multiple use of woods 


use, 
vrazing or 


areas. 

The decreasing trend in certain 
valuable wildlife populations, cou- 
pled with a rise in the use of this 
both a 
standpoint, 


from commercial 


recreational 


resource 
and has 
focused attention on the interrela- 
tionships of the forest both as a 
wildlife habitat and as a producer 
of commercial timber Silvi- 
cultuial practices, in altering the 


Crops. 


supply of food and cover, have an 
important influence regulating 
numbers of various species of wild- 
life. 

In the past, coordination of for- 


est use for wildlife as well as tim- 
ber production has been beset with 
difticulties stemming from the con- 
fliet of individual 

values. The private 
been dubious of his individual re- 


versus social 


owner has 
turns from socially desirable prac- 
tices recommended by governmen- 
tal wildlife 
these difficulties has been slow, par- 
ticularly on private lands, although 


agencies. Resolving 


being made on 
vovernment land. Notable in this 
is the classification of the 
Wisconsin 


forest, 


some progress is 
regard 
state-owned Central 
Area 
wildlife, and multiple-use manage 
ment areas, thus clarifying coordi- 


Conservation into 


nation of management for best pos- 


sible vield of both timber and 


vame, 
economic 


social and 


have led to 


Changing 
conditions increased 
recreational pursuits. Reereation 
in the United States has become big 
business, with more than 12 billion 
dollars spent annually on vacation 
Better trans- 
leisure 


and holiday travel. 


portation and increased 


time direct an increasing use of 
forests for this purpose. More than 
150 million people were attracted 
to American national and state 
parks and recreation areas in a 
Not 


people frequent the readily acces 


single recent) year. only do 


sible areas in large numbers, but 
there has been a marked inerease 
in the number who prefer wilder- 
ness tracts where travel is limited 
In 1951 
about 45,000 persons travelled the 
waterways of the 
within the Superior National For- 
est where a system of land-zoning 


to more primitive means. 


roadless areas 


has assured an equitable allocation 
of forest uses. 

Similar trends recreational 
are to be found in’ Canada. 
During the past 40 vears the Brit 


ish Columbia Provincial Park Sys- 


lise 


tem has grown to 62 areas com- 


prising over nine million aeres. To 
care for the inereased recreational 
facilities needed on these lands and 
others administered by the Forest 
Service, appropriations for 1952 
have been substantially increased, 
studies ana 


In addition, surveys 


are to be made which will serve 


as a basis for planning full utiliza- 
tion of recreation and wildlife po- 
tentials. 


Forestry Education 


In no phase of the progress of 
North America have 
trends been more persistent and 


forestry in 


more clearly marked than in for- 
We 
gressed a long way since the start 
of our educational 
than 50 vears ago, since the days 
lacking any 


estry education. have pro- 


program more 
significant 
the char 
acter and scope of our instruction 


when, 
American experience, 
was largely patterned upon time 
honored European methods. 

The early objectives of our edu 
cational program were largely con 
with American 
foresters for a more orderly har- 
vesting of the still vast) existing 
stands of virgin timber. Only in 
the United States 
had already the 
transition stage from a virgin-tim 


cerned training 


those parts of 
which entered 
second-growth 

attention 


ber to a economy 


was early focused on 
some of the problems coneerned in 
vrowing timber as a crop. There 
somewhat orthodox 
training which, in’ the 


United States, was largely shaped 


developed a 
forestry 


by the requirements of the federal 
Forest Service, then virtually the 
only source of professional employ- 
ment. At a somewhat later date 
came the development of the mul 
tiple-use concept of forestry, and 
attendant training 
men for the handling of sueh wild- 


coneern for 


land resources as forage and game. 
And, finally, as private forest own- 
developed acute 
awareness that future timber sup 


ers have more 
plies must come from lands now 
in their ownership, and as industry 
recognized the need for im 
utilization the 
forestry schools have come to se- 


has 
proved practices, 
reconsideration of their ob 
jectives and curricula, with the in- 
tent of meeting the varied needs of 


the increasing number of men go- 
ing into private forestry. 

The developments in our eduea- 
which 
were initially im- 


tional have come 


with the vears 


process 


posed upon the classical course of 
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study generally adopted by the 
early schools of forestry. With 
the passing years, as new curricula 
were conceived in such specialized 
fields as logging engineering, wood 
technology, range management, 
and wildlife management, they 
have been established within the 
veneral framework of the existing 
educational structure This has 
been done largely by deleting more 
and more forestry subject matter 
from the prescribed course of study 
until today these specialized pro- 
grams bear little or no resemblance 
to the conventional forestry cur- 
riculum. Whether or not these 
newer programs qualify as forestry 
eurricula is a matter of current 
dispute which will not be entirely 
resolved until we reach agreement 
as to the area of learning that for 
estry, in an appropriate modern 
concept of the term, should eneom 
pass. 

From the beginning of forestry 
education in North America we 
have recognized three basic attri 
butes of a professional curriculum : 
(1) general education to prepare 
the student for the responsibilities 
he shares with all his fellow men; 
(2) thorough preparation in the 
sciences basic to forestry; and (3) 
adequate training professional 
subject matter. But, with the pro 
gressive accumulation of profes 
sional knowledge, a great wealth of 
material became available for use 
in forestry education, and continu 
ing pressure has been exerted to 
increase the time spent on technical 
subjects. The resultant tendeaes 
has been to expand our profes 
sional instruction at the expense of 
basic scientific courses and subjects 
of cultural value. However, reeeut 
revaluations of North American 
forestry education, not only in the 
area of forest production, but in 
those curricula which have grown 
out of the more traditional for- 
estry programs, have revealed some 
trend toward a strengthening of all 
three of the basie attributes. Tlow 
this mav be aceomplished within 
the available time limits of a four 
vear undergraduate program is 
perhaps the major problem facing 
educators today. 


Whatever the content of the ad- 
justed curricula may be, it is im- 
perative that they be such as to at- 
tract to the forestry schools the 
most promising young men in the 
United States and Canada, and 
then equip these men adequately 
for their life work in their chosen 
profession, Our educational pro- 
must be dynamic, geared to 
the constantly increasing standards 
of general as well as professional 
education, and responsive to  im- 
portant shifts in methods, policy, 
or emphasis, brought about by eco 
nomic conditions, new scientific de- 
velopments, or other causes. If 
forestry education is to meet the 
challenge of the future, it must be 
clearly established on the profes 
sional, not the voeational, level 
These are problems which call for 
the attention of the entire profes 
sion, not just those engaged in for- 
estry education. 

Present day forestry education 
is concerned not only with profes 
sional instruction, but with 
sub-professional training and with 
extension education, A number of 
ranger schools in Canada and the 
United States are offering train- 
ing which is intended to bridge the 
between the untrained woods 
man and the professional college- 
trained forester. This ranger school 
training should be essentially prac- 
tical in nature, but at the same 
time sufficiently technical to pro 
vide the trainee with sound rea 
sons for the approaches and tech 
Hiqies he uses; it should bring the 
fo the point where he 
speans the same language as the 
professional forester and can ap 
oreciate the professional stand 
port Raneer school training is a 
listine: and separare phase of for 
estry edueation and not to be con 
sidered as a substitute for, or a 
shortcut to, professional training 
at the university level. The evi- 
dence points to the fact that ranger 
school graduates are serving to 


complement professional foresters, 


not to compete with them. 

Not to be overlooked in our over- 
all educational program is_ the 
necessity for edueation of the pub- 
lie whieh is being called upon to 
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support our forestry program at 
the state, provincial, and national 
level. Failure of professional for- 
esters to stimulate the interest of 
the publie by providing more 
‘*show windows,’’ in the form of 
practical demonstrations of tree 
planting, thinning operations, and 
other approved practices, is  par- 
tially responsible for the slowness 
with which the knowledge of for- 
estry is grasped by the public. 
Field demonstrations trips, 
and provision of factual material 
and visual teaching aids for both 
youth and adult groups should be 
considered by foresters as top pri- 
ority items in educational programs 
fer the public. From the ‘‘show 
window’ stage to full ‘‘depart- 
ment store’’ forestry, where the 
public can see, approve, and cheer- 
fully pay for good forestry, is a 
most desirable educational trend 
in North American forestry, and 
one whieh it is the duty and privi- 
lege of all foresters to develop. 


Public Relations 


Whether dignified as ‘‘eduea- 
tion” or condemned as ‘* propa- 
ganda,’* public relations work has 
long been one of the American for- 
ester’s chief jobs. Tlow effective 
past public relations activities have 
been we may judge by their re- 
sults. There has been notable 
progress in changing publie atti- 
tudes toward fire and in a few oth- 
er respects. By and iarge, how- 
ever, the ground sti!l unsurveyed 
far exceeds that won, and its ex- 
tent may be gauged from some of 
the misconceptions about conserva- 
tion and forestry to which many 
Americans stubbornly cling: The 
notion that any use of wood is a 
sin against conservation ; that clear- 
cutting is svnonyvmous with forest 
devastation; or that wood will 
soon be completely obsolete in the 
brave new world of plastics. 

In attempting to create a public 
opinion sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of wise forest use, foresters 
face a distinct challenge. The ele- 
ments of this challenge reflect the 
increasing complexity of the truths 
about forestry which we try to 
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W. A. EK. Pepler, vice president of the Canadian Institute of Forestry and general 
committee chairman for the joint S.A.F.C.1.F. meeting in Montreal, has an attentive 
listener in Dean George Garrett, Yale School of Forestry, whose summary of the 


meeting appears herewith. 


teach and of the techniques which 
we use in that teaching, 

Fifty years ago it was enough to 
cry that out timber resources were 
not inexhaustible. Today we see the 
truth as something different, but 
not the simple opposite of the old 
statement. Then we could paint a 
picture of fire in the woods using 
only unrelieved black. Today's 
knowledge requires other colors as 
well. I think it a measure of our 
growing profeSional maturity that 
we have beguh to deal with com- 
plex truths in public relations 
not only with respect to fire but 
also in bonsidering questions of 
forest policy. 

The papers on publie relations 
presented at this meeting all re 
flected the increasing difficulty of 
communicating the forestry mes 
sage effectively. At a time when 
one of our papers was. entitled 
“Television and Forestry,”” this 
difficulty in communication must 
be recognized as one of the creat 
paradoxes of our age. The heart 
of the problem was clearly implied 
by the words of one of our speak- 
ers: “‘TIt is never safe to equate 
mass distribution of information 
with mass absorption of informa- 
tion.”’ 

The last ten vears have seen for- 
esters acquire a growing mastery 
of the tools of effective communiea- 


tion. Public relations work is in- 
creasingly recognized as being a 
crucial part of sound forestry, 
especially in democratic societies 
where public opinion so often par- 
ticipates in the shaping of forestry 
policies. We may look forward to 
vreater successes public rela- 
tions, | believe, from an awareness 
born of experience and maturity 
that we no longer are’ selling 
simple truths in simple fashion. 


Controversy and Growth 

The variety of subjects which we 
have discussed at this meeting Is a 
measure of the variety of activities 
by which we are extending and in- 
tensifying the practice of forestry 
in North Ameriea. I think it ap- 
propriate to conelude this sum 
mary by restating one of the com- 
mon obligations which each of us 
shares with his colleagues, regard- 
less of the nature of his job or the 
signature on his paycheck. That is 
the obligation to conduet our con- 
troversies on a professional plane, 
befitting our growing strength and 
stature as a profession in America. 

Our growth has taken place in a 
climate of free inquiry and open 
argument. Obviously, the elimina- 
tion of this climate would be as 
tragic for our profession as for all 
the other segments of our two na- 
tions. So T do not plead for an end 


to controversy or that its expres- 
sion be minimized at our meetings. 
Nor do | suggest that our contro- 
versies are limited to questions of 
forest policy —-as those who at- 
tended the silviculture session at 
this meeting can testify. As sei- 
entists we know that we shall never 
plumb the depths of our ignorance, 
and as practicing foresters we 
know that imperfect knowledge 
plus the conflicts inherent in our 
societies will always generate con- 
troversy. 

I do submit, however, that there 
is little virtue in argument merely 
for its own sake. We can also 
agree, T am sure, that we can sel- 
dom persuade an opponent by in- 
sulting his intelligence or belit- 
tling his motives. The course of 
wisdom here lies in tempering our 
zeal with humility, humility 
born from a renewed awareness 
that as foresters we share great re- 
sponsibilities to society. We can be 
proud of the way we have come in 
the last fifty vears, but we are 
neither so wise nor so powerful 
that we can dispense with the help 
of any person or group in attack- 
ing our basie professional chal- 
lenge: the wise use of our forest 
resource, To the extent that we 
profit from this doctrine, our con- 
troversies will be as productive of 
vood in the future as they have 
been in the past. 


Conclusion 

In spite of well-nigh endless dis- 
agreement over the means, there 
is no question that the goal of our 
profession has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the conversion of the 
North American forest to a eondi- 
tion sufficiently productive to sus- 
tain in perpetuity the needs of our 
ever-increasing population. To this 
end, all foresters can and must con- 
tribute. The task is great, but so 
is the necessity and so are the re- 
wards. With increasing under- 
standing and application of  bio- 
logical principles as they relate to 
forest production in its many as- 
pects, and with increasing use of 
technological skills in harvesting 
and utilizing the crops, we should 
succeed ultimately in attaining our 


coal. 
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Zon and Wilson Honored at Montreal 
By Awards of Pinchot and Schlich Medals 


Presentation of the 
Gifford Pinchot Medal 
to Raphael Zon 
by George L. Drake, President 
Society of American Foresters 
November 19, 1952 


At the golden anniversary meet 
ing of the Society of American 
Foresters, held in December 1950 
in’ Washington, D. there was 
made the first award of the Gifford 
Pinchot Medal. This medal, gen 
erously donated by Mrs. Pinchot 
as a mark of her long friendship to 
the Society and her interest in for 
estry, is to be awarded periodically 
by the Council in recognition of 
eminent service to forestry or to 
any phase of the broad field) of 
natural resource conservation in 
the public interest 

The first United States citizen to 
become professionally educated 
forester, Mr, Pinehot with hits tech 
nical knowledge, his) constructive 
energy, and his boundless enthusi 
asin pros ided needed drive and di 
rection to the advancement of for 
estry. [le was the founder and, for 
the first eieht vears, president of 
the Society of American Foresters 

Henry Solon Graves, Mr. Pin 
chot’s lifelong friend and fellow 
forester, was the first recipient of 


the medal. The second person to 
receive it is another eminent for- 
ester who was also Mr. Pinchot’s 
vood friend as well as his frequent 
adviser and occasional amanuensis. 
Their close personal and profes- 
sional association covered a span 
of four decades. It is especially 
appropriate, therefore, that the re- 
cipient is one who enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of the 
great American in whose memory 
the medal is now bestowed. 

Raphael Zon is both a product 
and an exemplification of Ameri- 
can democracy. Born December 1, 
1874 in Simbirsk, Russia, he came te 
the United States as an immigrant 
in TS97, becoming a naturalized 
citizen in 1903. He had previously 
received the bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of scienee degrees his 
native country, and studied natural 
sciences, political economy, and 
philosophy at universities in Bel 
eitum and London. He received his 
professional forestry degree from 
Cornell University in 1901, 

In that vear Mr. Zon entered the 
Forest Service, UL S. Department 
of Avriculture, as a student assist 
ant and was assigned to forest. in- 
vestigations. Six vears later he was 
made chief of the Office of Silvies, 


and in 1920 was put in charge of 
special investigations in forest eco- 
nomics. In 1923 he organized and 
became director of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, the official posi- 
tion he filled with distinetion and 
to the notable advancement of for- 
est research until his retirement in 
1944. 

Mr. Zon’s published contribu- 
tions to forestry literature total 
two hundred titles. Much of his 
writing reflects not alone broad 
scientific knowledge, but a keen 
philosophical concept of the im- 
portance of forestry to human wel- 
fare. Had he never written an- 
other thing, his name will long be 
remembered for the book, The For- 
est Resources of the World, com- 
piled in collaboration with William 
N. Sparhawk, published in 
1923. It was the first attempt to 
make a systematie and accurate in- 
ventory of the earth’s forests. 

A pioneer in the study of the re 
lation of forests, streamflow, and 
flood control, Mr. Zon set forth his 
findings in 1927 in a bulletin, For 
ests and Water in the Light of Se 
entific Investigation. At first vio- 
lently attacked, his theories are 
now widely accepted. Another proj 
ect which developed early criticism 
but which finally received wide- 
spread approval was the Great 
Plains shelterbelt planting  pro- 
vram started in 1934. An enthusi 
ast about shelterbelts, he helped 
plan the project and was in charge 
of the technical phases of its de- 
velopment. 

Throughout his official career 
Raphael Zon exercised a national 


influence on the development of 


forest research not surpassed by 
any other American forester. But 
it is not alone Mr. Zon’s achieve- 
ments as a vovernment forester, 
important and valuable they 
have been. that merit the award of 
this medal. 

With the late Bernhard E. Fer 
now, Mr. Zon helped establish our 
periodical forestry literature. He 


—E Presentation of Gifford Pinchot 
medal to Raphael Zon (left) by Presi 
dent Drake. 
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served on the editorial board of 
Forestry Quarterly from 1905 un- 
til it was merged with the Proceed- 
tings of the Society of American 
Foresters in 1916 to become the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry. At the 
same time he was editor of the Pro- 
ceedings during most of its exist- 
ence from 1905 to 1916. When the 
JOURNAL OF ForeSTRY was launched 
in 1917 he was its managing edi- 
tor, and served in that capacity 
until 1923 when he succeeded Dr. 
editor-in-chief, which 
position he then held for five vears. 


Fernow as 


To Raphael Zon, a great editor 
as well as a great writer, is largely 
due the stimulating leadership that 
the Jor kNAL OF ForESTRY has ex- 
ercise| in the advancement of the 
America. Over a 
period of twenty-five vears, his edi- 
torial work was characterized by 
high ideals, tolerant understand- 
ing, unfailing good judgment, and 
a belief that truth will emerge 
from the clash of divergent opin- 


profession in 


ions, 

Raphael Zon, in behalf of the 
Society of American Foresters I 
have the honor of presenting to you 
the Gifford Pinchot Medal ‘‘for 
outstanding service to the profes- 
sion of forestry.’’ You have truly 
earned it. and may it long serve as 
a reminder of the respect and affee- 
tion in the hearts of vour many 
friends and colleagues. 


Posthumous Presentation of the 
Sir William Schlich Memorial Medal 
to Ellwood Wilson 
by George L. Drake 
November 19, 1952 


the distinguished 
services to forestry rendered by the 
late Sir William Schlich (1840- 
1925), inspector general of forests 
in India and later professor of for- 
estry at Oxford 
friends and colleagues throughout 
the English speaking world started 
in 1926 to raise funds to establish 
the Sir William Sechlich Memorial 
Foundation. 

The trust fund of the 
tion is in the custody of the Em- 
with 


lo recognize 


University, his 


Founda- 


Association 
The an- 


pire Forestry 
headquarters in London. 


nual proceeds from the fund are 


awarded in rotation to the various 
forestry agencies and societies in 
the British Commonwealth and the 
United States. 

For the United States, the Soect- 
ety of American Foresters was des- 
ignated as custodian of the award. 
Sir William had been an Honorary 
Member of the Society. In 
fund, foresters in 
recognition to Sir 


sub- 
scribing to the 
America 
William’s many 
the practice and technique of for- 
estry, especially through his monu- 
mental book, Manual of Forestry, 
published in 1889, which was wide- 


contributions to 


lv used during the early develop 
mental period of North American 
forest 

In 1932 the United States” re- 
ceived its first grant from the foun- 
dation. The Couneil of the Society 
of American the 
proceeds to finance the design and 
the Sir Wil- 
liam Schlich Memorial Medal—-to 
be presented from time to time to 
individuals or organizations in ree- 
ognition of high achievement in the 
advancement of forestry. 

The first award of the Sir Wil- 
liam Schlich Memorial Medal was 
made in 1935 to the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for his 
conservation. Gifford 
Pinchot, founder and _ first’ presi 
dent of the Society of American 
the 
Subsequently, the 


Foresters used 


casting of a medal 


services to 


Foresters, received second 
award in 1940 
medal was awarded as follows: to 
Henry Solon Graves in 1944; to 
William B. Greeley in’ 1946; to 
Herman Hl. Chapman in 1948; and 
to Ralph S. Hosmer in 1950, 

In behalf of the Society, T now 
have the honor of presenting the 
seventh award of the medal. My 
vreat pleasure in making this pres 
entation is understandably tinged 
For it is a posthu 
the 
whose achievements we had planned 


with sorrow. 
mous award; great forester, 
to recognize on this oceasion, died 
on May 24, 1952 
Ellwood Wilson 
Philadelphia, 
He attended the University of the 
South at 
received the bachelor of arts and 


bachelor of science degrees in 1893 


born in 


1872 


Was 


February 16, 


Sewanee Tennessee, and 


The late Ellwood Wilson, 


Subsequently, he studied civil engi 
neering at the University of Penn 
and took 


courses at Fresenius Laboratory in 


svivania, posteraduate 
Germany and the Jenner Institute 
in. London. 

Following practice as a consult- 
ing engineer during the period 
1901-1907, in the latter vear he was 
appointed chief the 
Laurentide Company at) Grande 
Mere, Quebec, a post he held for 
twenty-five years. While with Lau- 
rentide, he rendered notable serv 
the Production 
Branch of the Imperial Munitions 
Board during World War I; and 
in 1919 organized Fairchild Avia- 
tion Ltd., becoming this company’s 
first president, which office he held 
until 1929. 

An early aviation enthusiast, Ell 
Wilson may rightfully be 
called ‘‘the father of aerial forest 


forester of 


ive to Spruce 


wood 
mapping.” As a pioneer in the use 
of aireraft for forest fire detection 
and in the development of tech 
niques in aerial surveying in Can 
ada, he would deserve to be hon 
ored for that But he 
initiated many additional advance 


work alone 


ments in the art and science of for 
estry. 

Ile Was responsible for organ 
izing Canada’s first forest protec 
the St. Maurice 


and early began experiments in the 


tive assoc ation 
vrowing of plantations for pulp 
wood. 

In 1932 Mr. Wilson 
pointed acting professor of sivieul 


Was ap 
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ture at Cornell University where 
he served until 1934; in that vear 
he started a consulting forestry 
practice at Knowlton, Quebec, in 
which he remained active until his 
death. 

Past president and director of 
the Canadian Forestry Association, 
Mr. Wilson was a co-founder of 
the Canadian Society of Forest 
ingineers (now the Canadian In 
stitute of Forestry), and was a 


Accuracy of Land-Use 
Area Estimates Using 


IN SURVEYS OF FOREST LAND, 
whether conducted by timber own 
ers or federal agencies, one of the 
most troublesome’ questions _ is, 
‘*Hlow accurately ean land use be 
classified on aerial photographs and 
what intensity of ground checking 
is needed to achieve the degree of 
accuracy required?”? In the peri 
odic resurveys of states conducted 
by the Forest Survey, the problem 
of distinguishing accurately —be- 
tween forest and nonforest land is 
particularly troublesome and par 
ticularly important. Since the time 
the aerial photographs were taken, 
idle land frequently beeomes 
stocked sufficiently to be elassed as 
forest, and forest land is often 
cleared so that it becomes agricul- 
tural. Despite this difficulty, the 
distinction between forest and non- 
forest land is the key to forest sur- 
veys, since forest volume, growth, 
stocking, and drain data must be 
based on accurate estimates of for- 
est area. 

Using single aerial photographs 
for land-use classification in the re- 
survey of southwest Georgia, we 
found four principal reasons for 
(1) errors caused by 
using old photographs, (2) errors 
due to the season of the year dur- 
ing which the photographs were 
taken, (3) errors caused by the 


inaccuracy : 


photo interpreter, and (4) errors 
due to the limitations of aerial 
photographs. 


founder and past chairman of the 
Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. He be- 
came a naturalized citizen of Can- 
ada in 1927. A Member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters since 
1915, Mr. Wilson was elected in 
1949 as a Fellow, the highest mem 
bership honor the Society ean be- 
stow 

Although we deeply regret that 
Ellwood Wilson cannot personal- 


BRR 


Classification and 
Aerial Photographs 


The accuracy objective used for 
the forest area estimate was +1 
percent, in terms of one standard 
error, per million acres, On the 
basis of total forest area in the 
unit, this would mean an error of 
+ 57 percent. To meet this objee- 
tive, a svstem was established which 
involved (a) determination of land- 
use areas from a count of photo 
grid plots on aerial photographs 
supplemented by field checks of 
selected nonforest plots and = (b) 
ground checking ;of forest plots 
drawn from the photo grid in a 
systematic manner 


Photo Classification Procedures 


Standard 1/20,000 scale Produe- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
photographs were used. These 
photographs were two and three 
years old with the exception of two 
counties where only eight-year-old 
photographs were available. The 
seasons of photography were winter 
and early spring. Interpretation 
was done with only occasional use 
of a magnifying glass in doubtful 
cases. Overlapping photographs 
were not used for stereoscopic ex- 
amination, 

Using every third photograph 
in alternate flight lines, an average 
of 68 percent of each county was 
covered. A grid of one-acre plots 
was printed on the emulsion side of 
each photograph. The number of 
plots on this grid was dependent 
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ly accept this medal, I am happy to 
present it to his son, Richard EIl- 
wood Wilsou, also a_ professional 
forester. 

Mr. Wilson, with assurances of 
the high regard in which the for- 
esters of Canada and the United 
States hold the memory and _ ae- 
complishments of your father, ac- 
cept this Sir William Schlich Me- 
morial Medal for his distinguished 


services to forestry. 


R. C. Aldrich 
Forester, Southeastern Forest Experi 
ment Station, Asheville, N. € 


upon the number of photo classifi- 
cations required, which, in turn, 
was controlled by the percent of 
forest land, accuracy objective, and 
gross area in the unit. In south 
western Georgia, which is 54 per 
cent forest, a 72-plot photo grid 
was used. This resulted in 51,242 
land-use plots, each representing 
110.6 acres of gross unit area. 

Land area was divided into seven 
classes: (1) forest, (2) active agri- 
eulture, (3) idle agriculture, (4) 
pasture, (5) non-census water, (6 
marsh, and (7) urban and other 
The photo interpreter examined 
each l-aere grid plot within a 
county and recorded it under the 
appropriate class heading on a 
land-use classification form de- 
signed for this purpose. Plots were 
classified according to the land use 
at the plot center. If a plot center 
fell in an area less than 1 aere in 
size and 120 feet wide the plot was 
classified aeeording to the sur- 
rounding . ea 


Selection of Ground Sample Plots 


Ground sample plots are neces- 
sary to obtain forest volumes and 
other pertinent information — re- 
garding the forest growing stock, 
and to make corrections in the pre- 
liminary photo area estimates 
called for by changes in land use 
and misinterpretation. 

Forest ground plots were drawn 
from the classification forms using 
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a selection interval. This interval 
was derived by dividing the total 
number of forest photo grid plots 
by the number of ground 
plots required.’ Nonforest classifi- 


forest 


cations were selected at this same 
interval but only 10 percent of the 
active agriculture and 33° percent 
of both the pasture and idle agri 
culture plots selected were sampled. 
If this intensity did not produce 
at least 6 plots in each class. per 
county, then additional plots were 
selected at this 
number, the 22> counties in 
southwest 1,547 
226 active agriculture, 138 pasture, 
and 191 idle agriculture plots were 
selected for ground sampling. 
The intensity of this ground 
sample is best illustrated by the 
number of 


random to give 
For 


Georgia forest. 


acres represented by 
each plot, and the percent of the 
total number of photo grid plots 


checked. 


Number of 
aeres per plot 


Sample Percent sample of 


photo grid plots 


lass 


Forest 2.05 
Active agric. 1.3 
Pasture 3: 15.¢ 
Idle agrie., 1,499 7.4 

4.1 


Allelasses 2,620 


E; 


circled on the aerial photographs 


eround plot selected WAS 
and given a consecutive number 
Field then 
visited each of these loeations and 


for each county. men 


recorded the essential survey data 


pertaining to the forest growing 
stock. They also indicated whether 
a change in land use had oceurred, 
and, if so, what caused the change 


Accuracy of Land-Use 
Classification 


There were 2.102) ground plots 
examined and of these 340, or 16.2 
percent, were misclassified. Four 
and one-half percent of the forest 
plots were wrong, 11.9 percent of 
the active agriculture, 73.9 percent 
of the pasture, and 73.8 percent of 
the idle agriculture. 


TABLE 1,.—-REASONS WHy 


Reason for misclassifieation 


Change in land use since photography 
Season of year 
Underestimating tree stocking 


Interpreter errors 


Percent of total plots misclassified 


called forest, 1.6 percent were clas 
sified incorrectly because the inter- 
preter overestimated the percent of 
tree stocking on idle and pasture 
land—10 percent stocking 
forest land. About 1 
the forest plots turned out to be 
active agriculture, the 
land-use class at the exact plot cen- 
ter was concealed by shadows or 
displacement of tree 
field boundaries. Conversion of 
forest to agricultural intro- 
duced a 1.7 percent error. Failure 
to distinguish accurately the boun- 


daries of forested cemeteries, school 


means 
percent of 


because 


tops along 


ses 


grounds, and other urban develop- 
ments resulted in the misclassifica 
tion of O02 the forest 


plots. 


pereent of 


The accuracy of nonforest land 
classification is influenced most by 
changes in land use since the pho 
This 
pecially true in the case of idle and 
pasture land, which is relatively 
unstable (Table 1). The use of win 
ter and, in 
stances, the ingrowth of weeds and 


is 


tographs were taken. 


cover crops some in 
wild grasses on active agricultural 
land also introduces seasonal effects 
that result 
of a rather high proportion of the 
the idle and pasture land, Inabil- 
ity to see young seedlings on idle 
land is also a source of error. And 
finally, there is some land that can- 
not be classified correctly because 


in the misclassification 


the interpreter is unable to deter- 
mine the use by inspection of the 


TABLE 2.—-PRELIMINARY AND 
OF THE 


NONFOREST 


ADJUSTED 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATE 


PLoTs WERE MISCLASSIFIED 


Active 


agriculture Pasture land Idle land 


Percent Percent Percent 
11.1 39.9 OLS 
0.4 LOS 8.0 
0.0 0.0 1.6 
0.4 7.2 


11.9 


Fringe areas around 
fall in’ this 


photograph. 
urban developments 
category. 

The errors in land-use classifica- 
tion as given here may not apply 
in other sections of the country. 
Changes in land use since the date 
of photography may not be the 
cause of such large errors in parts 
of the country where agricultural 
and forested areas are more stable 
and agricultural uses regulated to 
However, under 
using the 

land-use 


a greater degree, 
similar conditions and 

definitions for the 
classes, season of the vear, under 


same 


estimating tree stocking, and inter- 
preter errors should result in com- 
parable errors but will depend to 
a vreat extent on the experience 
of the interpreter and his knowl. 
edge of the ground conditions pres 
ent. 


Accuracy of the Area Estimates 


The error of the final estimate’ 
of the forest area in the unit was 
©.70 percent, or 21,400 acres (Ta 
ble 2). This means that the chances 
are two out of three that the true 
forest area is within 21,400 acres 
of the 3,057,500 estimated. The 
highest for county forest 
estimates was +4.8 


error 
area 
and the lowest 2.5 percent. 


percent 


Errors for the adjusted active 
agriculture, pasture, and idle agri 
culture estimates are given to illus 
trate the degree of accuracy ob 
AREAS rHe 


LAND-USE AND 


Error of the adjusted 


Of the total number of plots 


estimate in terms of 
1 standard error 


Adjusted 


area estimate 


Preliminary 


‘The number of forest samples required Land use sample class area estimate 


in a county was computed to give board 
foot volume estimates within a standard 
error of #10 to 15 percent. This sample 
also had to satisfy the national accuraey 
objective of than 5 percent error 
per billion cubie feet of growing stock 


M acres Percent 


3,057.5 


M acres 
3,172.5 
1948.3 

101.2 


286.2 


Forest 
Active agriculture 
Pasture 
Idle agriculture 


135.5 


12.2 


less 
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tained by the Forest Survey using 
a relatively small ground sample 
in these classes. The areas of ac 
tive agriculture and pasture land 
are not essential to the survey as 
such, but are important because 
they make up a large part of the 
total nonforest area. An estimate 
of the idle or abandoned agricul 
ture land available for forest tree 
planting program is desired and 
the error of this estimate should 
be kept to a minimum 

The large error in the idle agri- 
eulture class was due primarily to 
the small sample of active agricul- 
ture plots, each of which repre- 
sented 8,621 acres. Plots shifting 
to the correct idle classification car- 
ried too much acreage in compari- 
son to that earried by idle plots 
when they shifted to other classes. 
Thus, by increasing the active agri- 
culture ground samples from 226 
to 1,300 plots, with each plot repre 
senting about 1,500 acres, the error 
of the idle agriculture area would 
decrease to +6.4 percent. Although 
this increase in active agriculture 
plots would place area shifts be- 
tween classes on a more equal lev- 
el, 600 plots would have resulted 
in the most reasonable error with 
the least number of plots. This 
sample would reduce the error to 
+ 8.06 percent. Any further in 
creases in the number of samples 
resulted in only a small inerease 
in accuracy. Increasing the sam- 
ples of pasture and idle agricul 
ture land has no appreciable effect 
on the error of the adjusted idle 
agriculture area 


Ground Sample Required to 
Obtain Accuracy Objective 


With the ground sample of non 
forest and forest plots used on the 
resurvey, the error of estimate of 
the forest area was + .70 percent 
instead of the objective of + .57 
percent. The problem now is what 
intensity of sampling would be re- 
quired to attain the accuracy ob 
jective 

With a larger nonforest sample. 

On the resurvey the following 
proportions of the nonforest plots 
classified on the photographs were 
checked on the ground: 13 percent 


PABLE 3 Errecr OF CHANGES IN NON 


FOREST SAMPLE INTENSITY ON THE ERROR 
or THE Fores’ AREA ESTIMATE 
Error 
Sample of photo grid Total of the 


plots by classes nonforest adjusted 
Pasture Idle agrie. samples forest area 


Pereent Percent No, plots Percent 


15 7.4 329 +.70 
200 =.68 


of the active agriculture, 15.0. of 
the pasture, and 7.4 percent of the 
idle agriculture, The total number 
checked was 555. Changes in clas- 
s'fcation brought about by these 
checks, coupled with the changes 
found on the check of forest plots, 
resulted in the error of +.70 per- 
cent. Tlowever, none of the active 
agriculture plots checked were 
found to be forested and therefore 
they contributed nothing to the 
error of the forest land estimate. 
In other words, the error of forest 
land would have been the same if 
no active agriculture plots had 
been checked. 

In order to measure the effect of 
a more intensive ground sample of 
nonforest plots, the sample of for- 
est plots was held constant and the 
vround sample of pasture and idle 
agriculture plots was increased by 
regular percentage intervals. In 
this analysis we assumed that the 
percent shifts between land-use 
classes were the same as occurred 
with the smaller sample. For this 
reason no active agriculture plots 
were included. The results show 
that increasing the number of non- 
forest ground samples would be 
unwarranted, where total forest 
area is the primary objective, as 
doubling the number of plots only 
reduced the error by +.02 percent 
(Table 3) 

With a larger forest sample. 
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TABLE OF CHANGES IN THE 
FOREST SAMPLE INTENSITY ON THE ERROR 
or THE Forest ESTIMATE 


Sample of Error of the 


total forest Forest adjusted 

grid plots samples forest area 

Pereent Vo. plots Percent 
5.4 1,047 70 
6.0 1,72 68 
7.0 OO7 
2 904 3 
2581 1 
10.0 OSHS 
3.1355 
12.0 3.441 OT 


Another alternative would be to in- 
crease the number of forest plots 
checked on the ground, and not 
increase the intensity of the non- 
forest sample. These additional 
forest. plots would merely be  in- 
spected for conversion to nonforest 
use, since the number of forest 
plots cruised was sufficient to pro- 
vide volume estimates to the re- 
quired degree of accuracy. 

The analysis shows that it would 
be necessary to increase the num- 
ber of forest sample plots from the 
1547 taken on the resurvey to 
3.441, before the error of the ad- 
justed forest area would meet the 
accuracy objective (Table 4). Thus, 
1,894 more forest plots would have 
to be cheeked. Such a large in- 
erease in field work could seldom 
be justified. 

With the smallest total number 
of samples.—The largest part of 
the error in the forest area esti- 
mate was due to forest plots con 
verting to nonforest. Therefore, 
any practical method of decreasing 
the error would have first to re 
duce the error from this source, 
which means taking more forest 
plots. The smallest total number of 
plots necessary to reduce the error 
to +.57 percent was obtained by 
adjusting the number of forest and 
nonforest plots simultaneously. The 
optimum combination was assumed 


TABLE 5. Grounp SAMPLE REQUIRED TO ESTIMATE FOREST AREA WITHIN 
+ 57 PERCENT WITH THE SMALLEST NUMBER OF PLOTS 


Ground 
Sample class samples 


No, plots 


Forest 3,052 
Pasture 145 
Idle agriculture 365 

Total 3,562 


Sample of 
total grid plots 


Increase in sample 


Percent No. plots Percent 
10.6 1,505 $0.3 
16.1 7 
14.2 174 47.7 

7.0 1,686 44.5 
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to be the one that vielded an error 
of exactly +.57 percent with the 
smallest number of plots of all 
kinds 

This analysis resulted 3,052 
forest plots, 145 pasture, and 365 
idle agriculture plots (Table 5). 
This represents an increase of 1,505 
forest plots. Seven more pasture 
plots and 174 more idle agriculture 
plots were required, but sinee it 
Was unnecessary to take any active 
agriculture plots, 45 less nonforest 
The total in- 
crease for all classes is 1,460 plots, 
or 434 
crease only Al- 
though the estimate 
would be within the specified ob- 


plots were needed. 
if we in- 
the forest plots. 
forest 


less than needed 


area 


jective, the increase in field work 
is still too large to be justified for 
such a small increase in accuracy. 


Summary 


the forest of 


southwestern Georgia, single aerial 


During survey 
photographs were found adaptable 
for accurate forest area estimates. 
From this survey it was concluded 
that the accuracy of the land-use 
classification depended to a great 
extent on the accuracy of the photo- 
interpreter, the age of the photo- 
vraphs used, and the season of the 
year during which the photographs 
were taken, 


One of the main sources of error 
in forest land classification was the 
inability of the interpreter to de- 
termine correctly the percent stock- 
ing of forest trees on idle agricul- 
ture and pasture land. Faulty de- 
termination of plot center locations 
also contributed a large portion to 
the error in forest land classifica- 
tis. 

Age of the photographs and sea- 
son of the year during which they 
were taken contributed the greatest 
error in land-use classification of 
Because of 
changes in land use since the date 
of photography, 1.7 percent of the 
forest. 11.1 percent of the active 
agriculture, 39.9 percent of the pas- 
ture, and 61.8 percent of the idle 
agriculture plots were misclassified. 
Nearly 27 percent of the pasture 


all classes of plots. 


and 9% percent of the idle agrieul- 
ture plots were incorrect because 
the interpreter couldn't distin 
vuish between the agricultural 
classes on winter and spring photo 
vraphs. 

The error of the adjusted forest 
area in southwestern Georgia was 
+ 70 of 
standard error, instead of the ob- 
jective of +.57 percent. To deter- 
what of ground 
sampling would be required to ob- 
tain the accuracy objective, three 
separate analvses were made: 


percent, terms one 


intensity 


1. The forest ground sample 
was held constant and the number 
of pasture and idle agricultural 


plots increased by regular percent- 
age intervals. Doubling these plots 
reduced the error only 
cent, 


02 per 
Further increases would be 
unwarranted because they had only 
a small effect 
error. 

2. The nonforest ground sample 
and the 
sample increased by regular per 
intervals. It was found 
that 1.894 more forest ground sam- 


on decreasing the 


was held constant forest 


centage 


ples would be necessary before the 
accuracy objective is reached. 

3. The number of and 
nonforest ground samples were ad- 
justed simultaneously to find the 


forest 


smallest number of plots necessary 
to attain the objective. This. re 
sulted in a total of 3,562 plots, an 
increase of 1,505 forest plots, and 
a decrease of 45 nonforest plots. 
From these three tests it is ap 
parent that to 
racy of the forest area estimate, it 


increase the accu 
would be necessary to increase the 
number of ground check plots by 
1,460, or 69 percent, Limitation of 
funds for would 
make this inerease unlikely. Fur 
thermore, it would be difficult to 
justify the large increase in-field 
work for such a small vain in accu 


resurvey work 


racy. 
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Effects of Thinning on Yields of Forest-Grown 
Longleaf and Loblolly Pines at Urania, La.’ 


THE QUESTIONS requiring answers 
in thinning techniques are chiefly 
concerned with comparison of 
yields between thinned and un- 
thinned plots as affected by: 

1. Severity of thinning 

2. Time and frequency. 

3. Products and merchantable 
sizes used to measure results. 

$1. Financial comparison of 
thinned with unthinned plots. 


Conditions Affecting the 
Experiment 

Unless pine stands are initially 
stocked to full capacity, the rela- 
tive effects of thinning at different 
ages and of different intensities 
cannot be fairly determined, nor 
can comparisons be made between 
species. It was only by a fortunate 
set of circumstances that an op- 
portunity was presented on a 
fenced area near Urania, La. on 
the property of the Urania Lum- 
ber Company to establish a series 
of W-aere plots with isolation 
strips, for both loblolly and long- 
leaf pines. This area had been cut 
“clear”? in 1904-1905 leaving about 
ten undersized longleaf pines per 
acre and “‘unmerchantable’’ lob 
lolly pines along the small branches 
and swales. It was aequired in 
1910 for $1 per acre as cutover 
land. 

Until the winter of 1913-14 fires 
had burned the area annually. In 
this winter of a heavy longleaf pine 
seed erop burning was stopped 
Longleaf pine seeded the entire 
area densely. Loblolly pine seeded 
strips extending to a maximum of 
about 300 feet from seed sources 
On these strips, loblolly pine had 
completely exterminated longleaf 
in the seedling and sapling stages. 
Where stray loblollies were estab- 
lished outside this zone, they acted 
as wolf trees, each suppressing five 
to eight longleaf pines in the pole 
stage. The brown spot problem had 
not vet been reeognized, and be- 


‘Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Division of Silviculture, Society of Amer 
iean Foresters, Biloxi, Miss., Deeember 
14, 1951 


cause of previous annual fires and 
hogs there had been no seedling 
longleaf pines to build up this dis- 
ease. The first crop after fire ex- 
clusion, that of 1913, came through 
the juvenile 5-year period without 
disease. In 2 years more, at which 
time the brown spot struck heavily, 
enough seedlings had outgrown its 
zone of defoliation to establish com- 
plete cover. This was the stand 
that offered the opportunity for 
thinning plots. Unfortunately, the 
policy of fire exclusion was con- 
tinued with respect to this stand of 
saplings, with the result that in 
1932-34 nearly four-fifths of the 
timber was completely killed by 
four summer fires in 20-year rough. 
Since then the rough has been 
burned at about 3-year intervals. 
The small remaining area was still 
large enough to establish ten sam- 
ple plots, which are the basis of this 
study. The stand is now 38 years 


old. 
Dominance versus Mortality 


Since both longleaf and loblolly 
pines have the capacity to express 
dominance strongly, the longleaf 
even more than the loblolly, it was 
first observed that in these thickets, 
as long as the dominant saplings 
retained green crown amounting to 
10 percent of total height their di- 
ameter growth was not arrested. 
Stagnation first developed in the 
smallest and weakest trees, pro- 
vressing upwards by diameter 
classes. Mortality thus first took 
out the l-inch trees, then the 2- 
inch, and finally affected the 3-inch 
trees 

Even in the densest zone of 
stocking, with no thinning, it has 
begun to take the 4-inch trees only 
after about 30 vears. Ingrowth of 
existing 3-inch trees into the 4- 
inch elass has been negligible after 
the 20th year. Practically all the 
vrowth per aere goes to the trees 
in the upper diameters, with ade- 
quate crowns. Thinning for these 
reasons was postponed despite the 
completeness and density of the 
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Herman H. Chapman, Sc.D. 


Professor emeritus, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn 


crown cover until the 17th growing 
season for loblolly was completed, 
and the trees were 40 feet high 
For longleaf the first thinning was 
made at the end of the 20th grow- 
ing season, which was 35 years too 
soon due to the 5-year lag before 
height growth begins. Delayed 
thinning does not apply to slash 
pine and probably not to shortleaf 
pine, neither of which species ex- 
press dominance promptly or ade 
quately. 


Crown Classes Taken and Left 


It had already become evident, 
from measuring over 500 plots of 
old-field loblolly pine, that stag- 
nation of diameter growth occurred 
normally at about the 28rd to 25th 
year in fully stocked stands, and 
was coincident im each instance 
with the reduction of the crown 
ratio to 30 percent or less. It also 
appeared that restricted soil mois 
ture and root space were at least as 
important as light as causes of loss 
of diameter growth. Hence a prae- 
tice was adopted of removing in 
the first thinning about 50 percent 
of the crown cover or upper story 
Codominants were the ones— re- 
moved, since their crowns were 
often already too short, and the 
dominants had good form, were 
not wolf trees, promised the best 
vrowth rate, and were as_ well 
pruned in most cases as the co 
dominants. (Where codominants 
with crown ratios below 30 percent 
were left in thinning by other 
agencies at Urania the growth rate 
was extremely disappointing. ) 

No trees 3 inches or under at 
breast height were cut or removed 
They were simply ignored, on the 
basis that they would take prae- 
tically nothing from the larger 
trees. This assumption and prac 
tice had a very interesting denou 
ment. It was later observed that 
on the repeatedly thinned plots, all 
the trees originally 3 inches or less, 
instead of profiting by greatly in 
creased light and soil space, had 
died within 10 vears. But the simi 
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lar 3-inch trees left on the check 
plots, where no thinning was done, 
had for this 
period but had put on an average 
of 10 feet of height growth before 
beginning to die from crowding. 
Meanwhile, on these check plots the 
smaller trees together with the co- 
dominants had seriously affected 


not only survived 


the crowns of many of the domi- 
‘‘erop’’ trees, reducing their 
less than 


nant 
crown-height 
the required percentage of 40. 


ratios to 


Density of Initial Stocking 


In applying the rule of taking 
out 50 percent of the crown canopy, 
the space left between crowns was 
obviously about equal to the width 
of the crown. It was found that the 
areas on which loblolly pine had 
been able to suppress and kill the 
longleaf and establish 
itself did not have a similar even- 
ness of stocking to that of the long- 
leaf, which complete. The 
density of stocking fell into three 
depending upon distance 
from seed sources. A zone of heavy 
seeding occurred within 100° feet 
of large seed sources. In this zone 
the dominant trees that had to be 
left 


seedlings 


Was 


Zones 


were spaced (at 17 
about 10 feet apart, or approxi- 
mately 400 per acre. Within this 
belt, therefore, spacing of 10 feet 
was adopted and the trees to be 
left were selected by using spacing 
poles 10 feet long, but not attempt- 
ing geometrical regularity. In the 
second zone, 100 to 200 feet from 


the seed source, dispersion of domi- 


years ) 


nants required leaving trees 12 feet 
apart, or 300 per acre. In the third 
from 200 to 300 feet away 
seed sources, the dominants 


zone, 
from 
occurred 15 feet apart, which was 
the required spacing, leaving 200 
crop trees per acre. 


A series of loblolly plots was 


established in each of the three 
zones. <All told, there were eight 
thinned plots paired with eight 


check plots. Two pairs were in the 
10-foot three 
pairs were tn 12-foot and 15-foot 
zones. Establishment took place 
from 1930-31 to 1932-33, and second 
thinnings were made for the 10- 
foot and 12-foot plots at the end of 


spacing zone, and 


LOBLOLLY PINE, LA SALLE PH LA 


MEAN ANNUAL GROWTH 
Rough standard cords 


Average of ol! 16 plots 
Pig.-l. 
° 
/ 
> / 
$ 
/ Average An Gr 
Upper ond lower limits 
; Smoothed ovt curve 


) vears, at which time it was found 
that the crowns had completely 
closed, A third thinning was made 
in 1940-43 at the end of 10 or 11 
years, when the stands were 27 to 
29 vears old. This was the second 
thinning for 15-foot plots. One of 
the 10-foot 
fourth thinning at 35 vears of age. 
All thinned plots will be or have 
been thinned at 37 and 38 years, 
after a 10-vear period from the 
third thinning. 

Guides to Marking 
fully stocked 
indicators were used to de- 
when a stand should be 
The first, especially ap- 


plots has received a 


In these stands 
three 
termine 
thinned. 
plicable to young sapling and pole 
stands, is the aforementioned green 
crown-total height ratio of 40 per- 
vent. The second is the spacing 
rule of 50 percent, or cleared space 
equal to crown width. The third, 
which for fully stocked stands only 
has shown perfect correlation with 


the other two, is basal area per 
acre. 
For these southern pines, it 


was discovered from our 500 fully 
stocked old field plots of loblolly 
pine (confirmed later for longleaf 
pine) that 155 square feet of basal 
area was the saturation point, and 
that stagnation and shortening of 
the crowns could be expected when 
more than 120 square feet was pres- 
ent. Stands may attain 175 square 
feet. but in a few years will retro- 
grade to 155 feet or less by mor- 
tality. 


7 


As the result of thinning long- 
leaf too heavily—that is, down to 
60 to 65 square feet in which case 
subsequent growth per acre was 
reduced — the desirable limit for 
residual growing stock at 75 to 80 
square feet has been set. When a 
plot or approaches 120 
square feet it needs thinning, and 
this is usually evident on inspee 
tion of the crown conditions. 

In the ordinary run of forest- 


reaches 


grown stands, the basal area per 
acre 155) square 
feet, because of blanks and uneven 
In these cases, thinning 


seldom reaches 
stocking. 
is needed only in the denser clumps, 
and can best be applied through 
the first two of these rules, namely, 
40 percent crown-height ratio, and 
between crowns equal to 
crown width, rather than basal 
area per acre. We have never ap- 
plied a D-+- formula, preferring to 
deal directly with the width and 
length of the crown as the 
reliable and simplest indication of 
the trees to take and leave. 


space 


most 


Frequency of Thinning 


In the loblolly plots, the rule for 
thinning as outlined 
Was followed, with full 
closure of crowns at time of the 
second and third 5-year thinnings, 
after which the interval was ex- 
tended to about 10 years. The prod- 
uct measured for these thinnings 
was rough pulpwood to a 3-inch 
top, and 4-inch d.b.h. Yields in 
board feet were calculated by the 
International 44-inch log rule. 
Peeled and total cubic 
volume with bark and peeled, were 
also computed. 


severity of 


closely 


cordw ood 


Comparative Yields from Thinned 
and Check Plots, Loblolly Pine 


Summarizing the results in terms 
of rough cords, we find that at 37 
vears the over-all average yield is 
51 cords, or 1.38 cords mean an- 
nual growth at that age. This is 
on sites averaging slightly over 80 
for loblolly pine. 

In order to compare the yields 
of thinned and of unthinned plots, 
on inttial stocking representing 
(1) overdense or 10-foot spacing 
of dominants, (2) optimum or 12- 


| 
ae 
at 
le 


foot spacing, and (33) sparse or 15 
foot spacing, mean annual growth 
for each measurement was com- 
puted. These values were plotted 
over age, and a weighted curve was 
drawn (Fig. 1). Values from this 
curve for each year of age were 
then read and plotted on a straight 
line. The yield measured for each 
plot was then compared, for the age 
of measurement, with the ‘‘ guiding 
curve’’ straight line yield, and the 
(difference plus or minus was plotted 
(Fig. 2) 

These differences, computed sepa 
rately for thinned and unthinned 
stands, and for the three degrees 
of initial density, gave percentage 
comparisons as shown in Figure 2 
for rough cords. It was deemed de- 
sirable to smooth out the guiding 
curve to remove a dip that showed 
up between the 27th and 37th vear 
by raising its values in these years 
(Fig. 1), henee the aetual plots 
show greater negative than positive 
percentages. This does not invali- 
date the comparisons. 

From this simplification it ap- 
pears that for loblolly pine on Site 
80, thinned by the above rules, and 
avoiding reduction of basal area be- 
low 80 feet, the thinnings plus resi- 
dual stand on thinned plots ex 
ceeds the total vield on the check 
plots as follows: 


12 ft pereent 
52 
98.46 

10 ft 9.2 pereent 
90.18 
96.24 

15 ft. 10.2 percent 
87.35 


Both thinned and check plots 
vielded appreciably more cords 
on optimum 12-foot spacing than 
with either secant or dense spacing, 
the consolidated difference being 


O87 

115.2 percent as against 

94.36 
108.71 


the 10-foot group and 91.80 


18.4 percent compared with the 15 
foot sparse group. The first figure 
indicates the possibility that though 
beth the 12- and 10-foot plots were 
fully stocked, the release and rapid 
expansion of the dominants in each 
group can get better results than in 
an unthinned stand if the trees are 
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LOBLOLLY PINE, LA SALLE PH, LA 


Fige92. 


PERCENTAGE YIELDS 


on thinned and check plots 
ROUGH CORDS 


Percentage of average yield 


10 ft 12 ft 15 


2 pairs 3 poirs 3 pairs 


RQ Thinned 
Unthinned, check 
Average, both 


[SSD Excess, thinned 


in optimum condition, while if too 
crowded or stagnant, despite thin- 
ning, the vield is reduced. In the 
case of the sparse stocking, the rea- 
son is obvious: the soil has not been 
fully utilized. 

To sum up the results expressed 
in vields of rough cords to 83-inch 
top outside bark, yields of over 50 
cords at 37 vears, or about 14 
cords per acre per Vear can be ob 
tained on Sites 80 to 85 for loblolly 
pine, either with or without thin- 
ning, provided hardwoods are kept 
out by use of fire (or otherwise 
eliminated) previous initial 
seeding. Optimum stocking gives 
dominant trees at 300 per acre 
after the first thinning, or 12-foot 
spacing. Thinned plots can be made 
to equal or exceed check plots in 
\ ield of rough cords if proper thin- 
ning technique is adopted, to which 
is added the advantages of early 
\ ields, of larger sizes for the resi- 
dual stand, and definite financial 
gains from both early returns and 
higher value for the products 


Effect of Crown-Height Ratios on 
Diameter Growth 


The goal of management should 
be maximum vields value of 
products per acre, converted, at 
least for private industry, into 
maximum returns on eost. This 
goal is not attained by producing 
the fastest growth on individual 
trees, regardless of the attractive- 


Based on Average Guiding Curve 


Average yield 


All Excess of 


8 poirs thinned plots 


ness of a display of tree rings an 
inch in diameter, It consists in 
producing on an acre the largest 
volume of desired products in the 
shortest possible time. To aceom 
plish this the individual tree is the 
unit that needs attention, just as 
is the individual cornstalk or wheat 
plant obtained initially by plant 
breeding, and to be given maxi 
mum conditions for vield per acre 
by optimum spacing of seed in the 
ground. The vield of these tree 
units multiplied by their number 
per acre gives the total vield. 

In thinning a stand, therefore, 
attention must be concentrated on 
the culture of the individual tree 
Growth in diameter and volume are 
directly related to volume of fune 
tioning crown surface, which de 
pends on height of tree, and length 
and width of crown. For practical 
purposes, however, these three di 
mensions can be reduced to the 
single ratio, green crown over total 
tree height. 

To measure the relationship of 
crown-height ratio to diameter 
growth, the current annual growth 
was determined for the last 5-vear 
period on’ 387 trees and plotted 
over crown-height ratios. Sepa 
rate curves were constructed for 
trees on thinned and on cheek 
plots. 

Observations antedating the first 
thinnings indicated that the domi 
nant trees in fully stocked or even 
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to crown - total height ratio 


| 7 Trinned 9 Plots 
99 Trees 
6 
49. 
| 
€ 
| sa 
i! 
| 42 Check Unthinned Pilots 
2 43 ‘68 Trees 
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Crown qheight ratio, percent 


overstocked stands maintained their 
normal rates of diameter growth 
as long as they retained a 40 per- 
ratio. Conse- 


cent erown-height 
quently, this ratio was set as the 
goal of thinning, the only question 
being the severity of crown open- 
ing required to maintain the ratio 
The results of 20 years’ growth on 


thinned and unthinned plots, as 
shown by Figure 3 and Table 1 
indicate that the practice of remov- 


ing one-half of a complete crown 

cover for loblolly (and longleaf ) 
pine has been successful not only 
in retaining this crown-height ratio 
but in maintaining the rate of di- 
ameter growth which is its corol- 
lary. Obviously the best manage- 
ment is that which maintains this 
crown-height ratio permanently on 
the largest possible number or pro- 
portion of the trees on each acre. 
This maintains maximum yield and 
at the same time gives highest 
quality. 

Crowded crowns unthinned 
stands have less width and surface 
for their leneth than crowns in 
thinned stands, hence the curvent 
annual growth curve for check 
plots falls below that for the 
thinned stands (Fig. 3). 

Comparison of crown ratios and 
current diameter growth on thinned 

check plots are: 
Crown ratio 
Current diameter growth o.b., 
Mortality from suppression be- 
gins when the crown-height ratio 


approaches 10 percent and is com- 


plete when that ratio is reached. 
Current diameter growth up to 40 


Relation of current growth in D BH 


TABLE 1. 
BAKkK BASED ON 


FULLY 


Thinned stands 
Trees 


Crown ratio Diameter growth 


STOCKED STANDS 


19 


CURRENT ANNUAL GROWTH OF LOBLOLLY PINE at Breast HEIGHT OUTSIDE 


Ratios THINNED AND UNTHINNED 


AT URANIA, La, 


FOR 


Unthinned stands 
Diameter growth Trees 


Percent Inches Number Inches Number 

10 0 

12 
15 L055 

35 
20 095 

43 
25 15 A385 


40) 295 
$5 31 
50 3 
34 
60 35 
Total 


TABLE 2.—DIAMETERS ATTAINED BY 


35 YRBARS, AS AFFECTED RY 


Initial spacing 


of dominants ‘Treatment Age 
Fect Years 
15 Thinned 37 
35 
34 
Average 35% 
Cheek 34 
Average 35% 
12 Thinned 37 
34 
33 
34% 
Check 37 
34 
33 
Average 34% 
10 Thinned 
Average 
Check 35 
a4 
34% 


Thinned 
in percent 


Thinned Cheek of check 
Percent 
25.61 155.5 
279 112 249.1 


percent crown ratio shows approxi- 
mately an inerease of .1 inch per 
vear for each 10 percent increase 
in the ratio, beginning at .1 for a 
20 percent ratio. 


INITIAL STOCKING 


49 22 
oo 
70 
29 
199 188 


100 LARGEST LOBLOLLY PINES PER ACRE AT ABOUT 


AND BY THINNING 


Growth Superiority of 
per decade thinned plots 


Inches 


Inches 


3.70 


0.46 


0.45 


3.02 


0.41 


that the 40 
ratio, giving a steady and continu- 
ous average growth of 3 inches per 


It is seen percent 


decade, has been maintained on the 
thinned plots by the removal of 
oO percent of the crown cover at 
about 5-year intervals. The aver- 
rate calculated for the check 
plots, which is but 40 percent of 


ave 


that on the thinned plots, is ae- 


i 
j 
: 
i 
| 
| 16 42 
30 20 
27 34 
35 .26 20 a 
| 
: 

Inches 
13.05 

12.7 
13.2 
12.8 
11.55 
10.85 

11.55 3.24, asi 
12.5 
12] 
11.5 
12.0 3.47 
11.1 
10.55 
9.75 
10.5 
10.2 
| 11.0 
10.6 3.12 
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companied by rapid deceleration in diameter growth per decade 
of growth as crowns become pro- above the averages on all released 
gressively shorter, while at about — trees, i.e., for the residual stand. 

35 years or sooner, depending on The differences in diameter 
the density of initial stocking, nat vrowth per tree caused by degree 
ural mortality starts among trees of initial stoeking, in inches per 


4 inches and over. decade. are shown below: 


Effect of Initial Spacing and of 
Thinning on Diameter Growth of 


Loblolly Pine Feet Inches 

A test was made of the relative 12 0 74 
growth of the 25 largest trees per 10 2.28 


quarter acre, or 100 ‘‘cerop trees’”’ 
th Production in board feet, which 
of dominant trees” on is_ influenced by individual tree 
thinned and check plots. Total 
growth was found, then average leaving the number of trees per 


acre that will fully occupy the soil 


growth per decade, since the last 
without undue delay after a thin- 


measurements varied from ages 34 


to 37 vears. Average d.bh. was de- ning, and of making thinnings 
rived from average basal area. The often enough to retain a green 
results are shown in Table 2 crown ratio of about 40° percent. 


The differences associated with in.  Hligh quality should be sought not 


itial spacing were as follows: in sacrificing dominants and leav- 


Spacing Aver. growth per decade Exeess over 10-foot plots 
Feet Inches Inches Percent 
15 (Average 6 plots 3.47 + 6 + 19.2 
12 (Average 6 plots 3.245 + 335 + 11.5 
10 (Average 4 plots) 2.91 
These results show that for the LOBLOLLY PINE, LA SALLE PH, LA 
Pig.-4. 


MEAN ANNUAL GROWTH 
D BH. at 33 years 


Largest 100 trees per acre 
> All trees 4 ins and over 


first 3.7 deeades there is but 1 
inch inerease per decade in diam 
eter for 15-foot or scant spacing 


7 


on erop trees over 12-foot spacing, 
but that the gain over dense 10 


T 


foot spacing is over 45-inch for 15 
feet and 44-inch for 12 feet (Fig. 


1). Whether for unthinned plots 
or for thinned plots separately, 


growth (im inches) 


per decode ot BH, O8 


someter 


nearly identical differences obtain 


T 


despite the smaller growth rate on 
cheek plots. For each of the three 


Maon 


spacing groups (15, 12, and 10 
feet), thinning added nearly the Initial spacing of thinnings 

same increment, namely, 46 inches ing slower growing codominants. 
b.h. outside bark per decade, which This alternative is forced solely 
in a 60-vear rotation would in- because of initial failure to obtain 
crease the ultimate diameter by 2.5 — full stocking, and the resultant pro- 
inches if maintained in the future duction of wolf trees. In fully 
If a 40 percent ratio of green — stocked stands, the dominant trees 
crown is retained this growth rate — will prune themselves back to a 40 
should be realized, as shown later. percent crown ratio when thin- 
The effect of thinning on growth innings remove 50 percent of the 
d.b.h. for all trees in the stand is crown cover, and limbs will remain 
shown in Table 3. 

This indicates that the method of 
thinning by releasing crown space 
equal to width of crown had added Due to the total destruction by 
consistently in excess of one inch fire of nine tenths of the. pole 


fairly small. 


Thinnings in Longleaf Pine 


Average all plots 
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stands of longleaf pine between the 
19th and 21st vears, as the result 
of complete exclusion of protective 
burning, the accumulation of a 
highly hazardous rough, in- 
cendiary, uncontrollable fires in 
late summer, only ten one-quarter 


Exeess over 10 feet 


laches Percent 


+ SOD + 35.3 


+ O10 + 22.4 


acre plots could be located in the 
unburned stands, of which five 
were thinned, four were cheek 
plots, and one was cut to a 5!4-ineh 
diameter to resemble clear cutting 
for pulpwood. All stands were 
fully stocked originally at from 
ten to twenty thousand seedlings 
per acre. 

An initial thinning was made on 
one plot at 20 vears of age, paired 
with a check plot. A second pair 
was established at 21 vears and a 
third at 23 years. Two plots, with 
a single check plot, were thinned 
at 25 vears of age. 

For the thinnings made at 20 
and 21 years, a 10-foot spacing of 
dominants was practiced, leaving 
155 trees per acre. The later thin- 
nings at 23 and 25 vears were made 
to a 12-foot spacing, or 300 trees 
per aere. As with loblolly pine, no 
trees were cut in the 3-ineh and 
smaller classes. While mortality in 
these classes continued after thin 
ning, more 3-inch trees reached a 
4-inch size than was the case with 
loblolly pine. 

The effect of thinning on this 
species was noticeably less than for 
loblolly pine. .It was most effective 
in the 20- and 21-year thinnings, 
which proved to be premature (15 
to 16 vears from the initiation of 
height growth) resulted in 
nearly 20) percent reduction of 
vields in rough eords. The effect 
of thinning on diameter growth for 
the 100 largest trees per acre is 
shown in Table 4, compared with 
that on the 100 largest loblolly 
pines. 

As will be seen later, the in- 
crease in diameter growth of the 
crop of 100 trees per acre for lob- 
lolly pine over longleaf gives the 
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TABLE 3.--DIAMETER OF LOBIPLLY PINE 


AS AFFRCTED BY 


Initial spacing 


of dominants Treatment Age 


Years 


Fe t 
15 Thinned 


Average 


Cheek 


Average 
Thinned 


Average 
Check 


Average 
Thinned 


Av erage 
Check 


Average 34% 


TABLE 4.-COMPARATIVE EFFECT OF 


4 INCHES 
INITIAL STOCKING AND BY 


Trees 4-inches Aver. 
and greater 


Vumber 


THINNING 


AND LARGER, AT ABOUT 35 YEARS 


THINNING 


Growth 
per decade thinned plots 


Superiority of 
d.b.h. 


Inches Tnehe Inches 


DIAMPTER GROWTH PER DECADE ON 


100 LArGest TREES OF LONGLEAF AND LOBLOLLY PINES 


Age when 


thinned Thinned Plots 


Gain of thinned 


Cheek Plots plots 


Longleaf Ping 


No 


l 


Average } 
Loblolly pine, 
18 3.33 5 


Gain loblolly over longleaf, thinned 25.2 


Inches Percent 
2.35 +18.7 
2.40 + 
2.99 3.1 
2.43 $10.3 


465 


10- and 12 foot spacing only 


2.89 § 
percent 
check 11.8 pereent 


Weighted average 21.4 percent 


former species larger yields per 
acre, in board feet, but the greater 
number of longleaf pines that can 
stand on an acre throws the advan- 
tage to longleaf for bulk produets. 

A comparison of the total basal 
areas of thinned and check plots, 
as affected by the age at first thin 
ning, is shown in Figure 6. 

A comparison of vields in rough 
standard cords on the same basis is 
shown in Figure 7. 


Determination of Site Class as 
Affected by Thinning 


When thinning is made by re- 
moval of codominants, leaving the 
dominant class, the average height 
of the remaining crowns in the 
upper crown which is the 
basis for determining site class, is 


cover, 


Increased without in any way af 
fecting soil or site Comparison of 
site with unthinned check plots is 
thereby invalidated. 

this 


based on 


the 


age, 


For average 
height both 
thinned and check plots, was com- 


reason, 


for 


puted by taking the 25 trees per 
1,-aere plot of largest diameter in 
the tally, and computing the aver- 
height of 
heights 


trees from 
the height 
This had the 
effect of raising the site classes of 
the 
would have been as read from the 


age these 


taken from 


curve for the plot 


cheek plots over what they 


site index graph as usually con- 


structed, bringing them into line 


and comparable with those of the 
thinned plots. 


Pig. -5, PINE, LA SALLE PH, LA 


MEAN ANNUAL GROWTH 
IN DBH. at 33 years 


Average all trees 4" up 


SSS trinnes 


BH, OB 


per decode ot 


Meon onnuel diometer growth (im inches) 


tition of 
The site index was aiso computed 
for each plot before the first thin- 
ning, using the same basis of 25 
trees per !4-acre plot, or 100 trees 
per acre. This gave an initial com- 
parison between the thinned and 
check When a 
second comparison was made at 33 
vears between site determined from 


plots, in pairs. 


the 100 largest trees per acre, and 
from the site index graph in which 
all the dominant and codominant 
used, it followed that 
of trees on which the 


trees were 
the number 
site index graph was based, being 
the number at 18 
vears, coincided more closely with 
that from the 100 largest trees per 
acre. Hence the site at 33 years 
showed less than at 18 vears and 
approached the standard site index 
chart. By using this modification 
in determining site quality, the 
site of thinned stands as found is 
comparable with that of unthinned 
plots. 

The steps ‘n computing site in- 
dex number of 
trees (in per acre), 
are: 

1. Height curve on d. b. hb. 

2. Stand table by d.b-.h. 

3. Multiply height by tree numbers in 
each beginning with the largest 


diameters and splitting the smallest elass 
used to obtain the number to complete 
25. 

4. Divide by 25 for average height. 
5. Read the height at this age from 
index chart most 
corresponding to this average 
height obtained. 

6. Divide the average height by this 
height to obtain percentage deviation. 

7. Apply this percentage to the site 
figure of the curve to obtain site 
index for the plot. 

Deviation of the site index from 


the standard curve, as stated, con- 


reduced from 


from constant 


this case 25 


classes, 


class 


a selected curve in 


closely 


used 


21 
| 
37 30 11.9 [ 
35 31 13.25 wi 
37 63 10.7 
35 72 8.95 
35 95 
3 77 9.22 2.08 
1p 37 37 r 
33 32 11.0 age 
3424 1.47 3.31 1.04 = 
37 97 8.5 al 
34 132 7.65 Ae 
33 123 7.45 hee 
347% 117 1.84 2.27 
10 35 50 8.8 pt 
33 35 10.3 ae 
34 43 9.65 2.84 1.12 
35 151 6.3 
34 150 5.6 43 
11 5.95 1.72 
} ears Tnehe | | 
20 2.79 
2) 2.65 
23 2.5) 
25 2.68 
$15.2 
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Piz.~5. LONGLEAF PINE, LA SALLE PH, LA In the remaining 17 years before 
° the standard age of 50 vears is 
BASAL AREAS reached there should be an addi- 
Sq. Ft. at 36 years tional drop, but not as great since 
Total (including thinnings) the diminution of tree numbers 
will be much less in this period 
than previously. 
4 The average site index of all 
Residual eight pairs of plots displayed prac- 
2 tically the same drop for thinned 
Thinnings as for check plots, indicating that 
= thinning after the 18th vear, with 
= heights averaging over 40 feet, had 
= not affected relative height growth 
° S [] Cut to 55 ins. bevond this point. But previous 
. 
° NN to thinning and below 18 vears and 
N etc Number of thinnings 10) feet in height, the original den- 
a 4 N S S sity of stocking had a marked ef 
N N S fect on height growth and hence on 
N NS site index. This is brought out 
in Table 5. 
Age at first thinnings, years 
Comparative Yields of Longleaf 
Figee7. LONGLEAF PINE, LA SALLE PH, LA and Loblolly Pines, When Grown 
on Similar Site Quality 
VOLUME 
Comparative vields were deter- 
. 
Cords with bark at 36 years 3 tops mined for the age of 36 years, for 
607 Trees 4" up longleaf and loblolly pines. For 
valid comparisons, differences in 
site quality should be negligible 
ok The site index graphs and volume 
tables used here are those appear- 
~ ing in Miscellaneous Publication 
dex graph, longleaf and loblolly 
: N Thinned attain an identical height of 67 feet 
2 at 36 vears on Site 80. This indi 
= 30F ‘ Unthinned cates that longleaf pine during this 
8 initial period makes up its 5-vear 
[ cus lag in starting height crowth. 
: ‘os rhe site quality of each plot was 
ise ° { Thinnings computed at 36 vears by the meth- 
i ” od deseribed of utilizing the 100 
tallest trees per acre. The average 
‘i ior site was found to be 
Loblolly pine 82.7 
‘ Longleaf pine 78.1 
rT 26 The difference of 4.6 feet in fa- 
Age oat first thinning, years vor of loblolly pine is a reflection 
; of the location of this species on 
tained the diversion due to seleet- growth) what diameter classes 
lower elevations beeause of seed 
ae ine a consistent number of the should be included in the dominant ; 
tr ‘or i jus codominant numbers tree location near streams. 
larvest or trees for heights Comparative vields per acre at 


The amount of this influence can The comparisons of site index 
for five pairs of plots of loblolly 
pine at 18 and 33 vears, on the 100 


36 vears in rough cords, including 
be determined by computing in the volume of all thinnings, for & 


longleaf and 16 loblolly plots in 


turn the site index by the usual 
Trees per acre basis showed : 


aa methods of averaging the heights pairs, were as shown in Table 6. 
enrs 33 vears 
of all dominant and codominant 18 yeas 
Phinn 90.91 85.47 Volume, vield nd stand tables for 
Cheek mt second growth southe rh pines, I S 
eiding from the hereght curve Can Ditferon 5.47 Dept. Agrie, Mise. Publ. 50. Sept. 1929. 
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TABLE 5.—LOBLOLLY PINE, 


Using Fixep NUMBER OF TREES 


CHANGE IN AVERAGE SITE INDEX IN 15 
AS BASIS, AS 


YEARS DUE TO 


DETERMINED FROM STANDARD SITE 


INDEX CURVE 


Average site index, feet 


Initial spacing 
of dominants Treatment 


Feet 
10 Thinned 
Cheek 


Average 


Thinned 
Check 


Average 
Gain over 10’ 


Thinned 
Check 


Average 
Gain over 10 


COMPARATIVE YIELDS IN RouGHu 
FoR LONGLEAF AND LOBLOLLY 
PINE, ON THINNED AND CHECK PLOTS, 

Urania, La, Ar 36 YEARS OF AGE 


TABLE 6. 
CORDS, 


Longleaf 
Mean 

annual 

growth 


Loblolly 
Mean 

annual 

growth 


Total 
vield 


Total 
yield 


45.29 1.26 
Cheek 410.70 1.38 
Average 47.54 1.32 
Difference of 
thinned from 
cheek —4.50 


48.10 1.34 
$65.15 


47.11 1.31 


Thinned 
+ 1.97 +0008 


signif- 
Long- 


The result is of primary 
icance to southern forestry. 
leaf pine has produced at 36 vears 
slightly more rough pulpwood than 
loblolly pine. Actually, it did this 
under two additional handicaps. 
As noted, its index was 4.6 
feet lower than that of loblolly. 
For 36 years the difference in yield 
of rough (Table 78, U.S. 
Mise. Publ. 50)* to be expected of 
longleaf pine growing on Site 82.7 
(average of the loblolly plots) in- 
stead of 78.1 is +10.1 percent. This 
would 92.3 Actual 
vields on Site SO for two check 
plots were 54.5 and 52.2 
against 46.1 eords for loblolly check 


site 


cords 


give cords. 


cords, as 
plots on similar site. The second 
handicap is attributable to thinning 
Ages of 20 
and 21 years are 15 and 16 years 
from initiation of 
and the thinning was too heavy, 


at too early an age 
height growth, 
leaving from 50 to 60 square feet 


When the first thin 
ning was postponed from the 20th 


of basal area. 


and 21st vears to the 23rd and 25th 
vears, this reduction in total vield 


Gain over 10 foot spacing 


18 yrs. 33 yrs. 18 yrs. 33 yrs. 


Percent 


disappeared. The loss from prema 
ture and too heavy thinnings was 
26 percent compared with check 
plot vields, and pulled down the 
average vield of thinned plots by 
1.5 percent of the check plot. fig- 
ures, There was no comparable loss 
from loblolly thinnings; in fact, the 
total vield with thinnings, on the 
thinned plots for this species ex 
ceeded that on the cheek plots by 
cords. 

When the 10 percent reduction 
in vield based on difference in site, 
MEAN 


TABLE 7. ANNUAL GROWTH, IN 


Longleaf pine 
Check 


Mean annual growth 

Exeess over longleaf 
(percent) 

Excess of thinned over 
check percent 


Fig.-8. 


JOAKD 


PINE ON THINNED AND CHECK 


9: 
and the 5 percent lost by prema 
ture heavy thinning are considered, 
it is indicated that longleaf pine 
on sites identical to loblolly pine 
has the capacity to yield 15 per- 
cent more than loblolly in) rough 
cords at 36 vears from seed, despite 
an average 5-vear lag in initiating 
height growth. 

The crowns of loblolly extend 
laterally to greater widths for the 
same d.b.h. than do the longleaf 
crowns, and close 
idly. 


gaps more rap- 
It therefore follows that if 
longleaf pine is thinned by remev 
ing half the crown cover, which 
was the plan pursued exeept for the 
too heavy early thinnings, more 
trees will be left per acre than with 
loblolly pine. This excess of tree 
numbers makes up for the slower 
diameter growth. As the vields and 
thrift of loblolly pine rapidly dim- 
inish on poorer sites on which long 
leaf still is vigorous, the difference 
in vields in favor of longleaf on 
its natural sites as against .avad 
ing loblolly pine must necessarily 
be still greater. 

fortune, alone, in the his 
tory of this experimental area, per 
mitted these valid comparisons to 
be made. 


Freer, FOR LONGLEAF LOBLOLLY 


PLoTS 


AND 


Loblolly pine 

All plots Thinned Cheek All plots 
16) (8) 

33865 


$32.6 $07.5 


+315 + 18.6 +2408 


LOBLOLLY PINE, LA SALLE PH, LA 


Site index based on |OO largest trees 
showing drop between |8 and 33 years 
when based on standard curve 


feet 


SS 
N 
N 


Standard (85) 


index (50 years) 


Check 


Site 


Thinned 


i2 ff 
All 


| 
| Et 
ane 80.3 
2. 
SOLS TOM 
— 78.6 
{ 
S.4 4.6 $5.9 
2¢ 
82.6 81.2 
SAS 85.0 
7.0 6.4 + 8.6 
Bev 
¢ 
Thinne 
a 
329.5 843.5 
1.1 + 
aa va aa a4 A 4% 
90 
Alt All 


Standard cords 


M boord feet 


Fig.-9. COMPARATIVE YIELDS 
Longleaf and Loblolly pine at 36 years 


M49 Longleaf at site 78 GME Loblolly at site 83 


50 


rul 

4 
re) 


Int. 


3 
Board ft 


Mean annual growth 


LLL 


—(! 
Thinned Check Average Thinned Check Average 


LONGLEAF PINE, LA SALLE PH. LA. 


VOLUME 


Fig.-l). 


Bd. Ft. at 36 years Int. /4" rule, 6" top. 


3 etc Number of thinnings 


Thinned 


Unthinned 


] Cut to 5.5 ins. 
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The comparison in board-foot 
vields, including thinnings, when 
based on the International 14-inch 
rule, and utilization to include the 
6-inch diameter class and larger is 
based on the mean annual growth 
of the two species at 36 years (Ta- 
ble 7). 

Thus when reduced to an acre 
basis, the larger diameters attained 
by loblolly pine produce greater 
relative vields of saw timber than 
the more numerous longleaf pines 
and the advantage shown in grow- 
ing bulk wood is lost. The inereas- 
ing board foot-cubic foot ratio is 
largely responsible for this result 
See Figure 9. 

In Figure 10 is shown the com- 
parative vields in board feet, long 
leaf pine, for thinned and check 
plots, as affected by the age of the 
stand at the first thinning. 


Comparative Total Production of 
Peeled Wood 


Production of wood fiber is the 
soundest basis of comparison of 
productiveness both for species and 
sites, although this standard is ex- 
tensively modified by the economic 
requirements for size and quality. 
In comparing longleaf and loblolly 
pines, trees in and below the 3-inch 
classes were omitted. In even-aged 
fully stocked stands that have 
reached 30 years and over, the re- 
maining trees in these classes are 
practically all doomed to die before 
reaching 4 inches, whether or not 
thinnings are then made. 

Comparison of the two species, 
for the average age of 36 years, 
was based on mean annual growth 
of peeled wood in cubie feet. (Ta- 
ble &.) 

This comparison indicates that 
the slight excess in total vield of 
wood fiber of loblolly over longleaf 
pine is probably fully accounted 
for by the better site quality of the 
former species. (Figure 11.) 

For longleaf pine only, the effeet 
of premature heavy thinnings on 
volume of peeled wood is shown in 
Figure 12. 


Financial Possibilities 


This project at Urania, La. has 
demonstrated what can be done in 
producing wood from longleaf as 
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well as loblolly pine, provided the 
measures are taken, at the time of 
initial seeding, to obtain complete 
stocking of pine and practical elim 
ination of hardwoods in the crop. 
Longleaf is so much better adapted 
to drier soils than is loblolly that 
that the 
was available, approximately 80 
for both species, on which valid 
The 


two 


it was pure chance site 


made. 

of the 
species with respect to fire are so 
different in the stage of reproduc- 
tion that complete stocking of long- 
leaf cannot be secured without ex- 


comparison could be 


silvicultural demands 


terminating loblolly seedlings by 
burning, while if after the initial 
seeding of loblolly, fires are kept 
out for the requisite 8 to 10 vears, 
longleaf in the mixture will in turn 
The two 
species then must always be grown 
separately, the longleaf pure, the 
loblolly as pure as can be attained 


be eliminated by shade. 


against persistent hardwoods. The 
choice of site for each species is 
Wherever 
which was prae- 
stands 


easily made longleaf 
originally stood 
tically 
there longleaf can again be grown 


On these longleaf 


always pure 
in pure stands. 
areas this species will not merely 
equal loblolly in total fiber 
production on comparable sites, but 


wood 


as the site becomes poorer and more 
typical of longleaf as a whole, lob- 
lolly does relatively much less and 
the thrown altogether 
towards longleaf. This means that 
on the whole, the extensive inva- 
sion of longleaf lands by loblolly 
pine along the northern portion of 
its zone marks a definite 
eubie volume production from these 


balance is 


loss of 
sites. This is true despite the more 
rapid growth in diameter of indi- 
But 
sites originally occupied by loblolly 


vidual loblolly pines. on all 
pine and hardwoods, this species 
and not longleaf should prove most 
profitable 

Bearing these factors ino mind, 
it is possible from the yields at 
Urania to tentatively the 
financial returns that can be real 
ized from intensive silviculture for 


show 


these two species, and on a valid 
basis of comparison. 


The area originally bearing pure 


Fige-ll. 
Total 


peeled wood per acre 


V7, 


Average 


feet 


Growth, cubic 
LLL 


‘La 


Meon Annual 


COMPARATIVE YIELDS 
cubic feet of peeled wood at 36 years 


Average 


Longieat 


= 


Averege thinned 


oblolly thinned 


Check 


Check 


4 6 


Age at first thinning Original spacing, teet 


longleaf pine forests, in the 5 states 
of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas is approxi- 
mately 23 million acres. Adding 
Georgia, North and South Carolina 
would bring this total roughly to 
30 million acres. The vield of long- 


Average 


leaf Site SO under intensive, 
sound management is o0 cords per 
36 Adopting 36 
cords, or 1 for the 
average longleaf site (rough wood), 


at $5 per cord stumpage value, the 


on 


acre at years. 


cord per acre 


vross returns per acre on longleaf 


LONGLEAF AND PINe BASED ON MEAN ANNUAI 


oF PreLep Woop 


TABLE S..- COMPARISON OF 


Longleaf Loblolly 
Plots 10 16 


34.9 
$2.7 
115.4 
105.7 


36,1 
78.1 
109.2 


Average age at last measurement, 
Average site at 50 years, feet 
Mean annual growth, cubie feet 
Loblolly site in percentage of longleaf site 
Loblolly vield in percentage of longleaf yield 


veurs 


LONGLEAF PINE, LA SALLE PH, LA 
VOLUME 
Total cubic feet peeled at 36 years 


thinnings 


3 etc Number of 


Merchantable 4" limits 
Thinned 


Unthinned 


M cubic feet 


a Cut to 55 ins 
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at this age would be $180 for pulp- 
the 


acre per year, giving a total gross 


wood as sole crop, or $5 per 
annual income on 3O million acres 
of $150,000,000, or a total for 36 
#$5.400,000,000, Due to 


former complete ignorance of the 


years of 


methods required for securing jong- 
leaf pine reproduction, only a frae- 
tion of ‘these potential vields has 
actually realized in 
growth longleaf pine, and where 
by sheer accident a promising sec- 
ond crop has become established, it 
has frequently been stripped by 
clear cutting for pulpwood, thus 
completing the elimination of the 
The loss is not total, due 
to substitution of slash pine in the 


been second 


species. 


Sampling Error in the 


Site Index 


It Is COMMON PRACTICE for forest 
ers to estimate the average site in- 
dex of an area by taking measure 
ments from a few trees or, in some 


southern, and loblolly in the north- 
ern portions of longleaf range. The 
inferiority of loblolly on longleaf 
land is a demonstrated fact, while 
slash pine is subject to infection 
rust on longleaf and 
While on much 


especially in 


of fusiform 
serub oak lands. 


flat 
slash pine appears to be a more 


land Georgia, 


profitable species than longleaf, 
this is seriously questioned for dry 
longleaf sites. Longleaf is seldom 
affected by fusiform rust. 

A further great loss has already 
been incurred on natural loblolly 
pine sites by permiting the inva- 
sion of hardwoods of poor quality 


by the mistaken practice of total 


REE 


Estimation of 


TABLE 1, 


1/o- acre 
plot 


Sire INpices' BY 
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exclusion of fire as a silvicultural 
agent. This hardwood invasion is 
taking place extensively on areas 
loblolly 
which owe their present stocking 
largely to fires that occurred in 
connection with the original estab- 
lishment of these stands. Perpetua- 
tion of full stocking of this pine in 
the future will require as complete 
an elimination of low-grade hard- 
woods as occurred by pure acci- 
dent at Urania previous to regen- 
eration of the stands from which 
these vields were obtained. With 
out these measures, the vield of this 
pine will steadily diminish in fu- 
ture crops until the profit margin 
may entirely disappear. 


of second-growth pine 


Floyd A. Johnson and 
Willard H. Carmean 


Pacifie Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Portland, Ore. 


PLor 


Tree number 


5 
Site index 


cases, from only one tree. Too often 
the fact that 
subject to sampling error is ignored 
In the practical application of vield 
tables it is important that site in- 


70 70 
104 
POD 180 
170 177 
177 174 
152 129 
153 170 
184 203 
108 183 
213 225 

170 

168 


158 
174 
187 
144 
169 
199 
187 
220 
179 
192 


such estimates are 


dex be estimated with considerable 
accuracy if relatively large errors 
in the determination of 
and volume are to be 


growth 
avoided. 


When the average site indices of 
two areas are to be compared it is 
important to recognize that both 
indices are subject 
error and that the difference be 
tween areas might, in some cases, 
be more apparent than real. 


to sampling 


This point may warrant further 
comment. In estimating site the 
forester ordinarily picks that domi- 
nant or codominant tree or small 
set of two or three trees which, in 
his opinion, best expresses the ca- 
pability of the area in question to 
grow trees. This tree or set of trees 
may be considered a sample from 
an infinitely large hypothetical uni- 
verse of similar trees on an area. 
there is variation among 
trees of the same area with respect 


Since 


186 
17% 
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199 
186 
198 
173 
154 


184 
168 
174 

'MeArdle, R. E. and W. H. 
west. U.S. Dept. Agric. Bul. 201. 1930. 
to site index, a sample could only 
give an imperfect estimate of the 
true but always unknown average 
site index. The of this 
article is to show that the sampling 
error of an estimated average site 


purpose 


index may be quite large, especial- 
lv when the number of site determi- 


Meyer. The yield of Douglas fir in the 


173 

16] 
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173 
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nations used to determine the aver- 
age is small. 

Site determinations were taken 
from six trees on each of 24 1/5- 
acre circular plots connection 
with a soils study conducted by the 
Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station in south- 


Ie 
i 
4 
i 
J 
4 age Range 
147 158 160 23 
; 2 198 196 177 186 24 
3 198 176 190 191 29 
3 4 191 197 193 186 27 
- « 
Is] 195 181 181] 21 
6 151 146 142 144 23 
i 7 18S 186 169 172 35 
195 P05 190 196 21 
( 
| + 180 180 180 185 18 
f 10 227 213 232 222 19 
{ 11 174 199 178 178 29 
12 191 177 185 180) 24 
13 190 1 
14 166 201 
16 150 176 
17 146 118 l 
Is 214 198 2 
19 207 212 I! 
Bere 20 194 205 1 
21 192 186 
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ERRORS FOR 
SIZES 


TABLE 2.——SAMPLING 
SAMPLES OF DIFFEREN 


Number of 
site deter 
minations 
per area 


Sampling error at 
the 95 percent 
level of fiducial 

probability 


Standard 
error 


Nite index 
units 


Site inde. 
units 
3.58 + 8.74 


+3.83 = $37 


+4.14 
+ 4.53 
+5.06 


+10.64 
#-12.58 
+16.10 
+25.17 


western Washington. All plots were 
in even-aged stands of Douglas-fir. 
The ages of these stands and there- 
fore of the measured trees ranged 
from 25 to 95 vears. <All site meas 
urements were taken with consider 
able care. 

Table 1 shows how the site in- 
dices varied within the plots. This 
variation probably results from 
several causes, chief among which 
may be differences in the genetic 
constitution of trees, errors of 
technique in determining heights 
and ages of trees, differences in the 
degree of dominance in trees se- 
lected for the site determinations, 
and local variation in site within 
the area for which an average in- 
dex is being estimated. 


The average of 24 estimates of 
within-plot standard deviaton from 
the 24 plots was calculated to be 
10.13. This is a numerical expres- 
sion of the average variation among 
site indices within plots. It was 
used in this formula for calculating 
standard error: 


Sx Vs /n 

where sx 
area 

Standard deviation 

site index on the area. 


The standard error of an estimated average site index for 


average site index is based on a 
sample of only a few trees, the cor- 
responding true site index could be 
considerably different. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, when a_ precise 
evaluation of site is required, to 
give consideration to the size of the 


a particular 


an index of the variation among determinations of 


The number of trees in the sample which led to the estimated average 


site index. 


Different values for ‘‘n’’ were 
used in this formula to caleulate 
the sampling errors listed in Table 
2. So far as the data in Table 1 are 
concerned there 
the amount 
among site indices within plots and 
the size of the average site index. 

The sampling errors listed in 
Column 3 of Table 2 are the stand- 
ard errors of Column 2 multiplied 
by Student’s ‘‘t’’ for the appro- 
priate degrees of freedom. They 
represent limits around the esti- 
mated average site index within 
which the true site index may be 
expected unless a 1-in-20) chance 
has occurred in sampling. 

Apparently when an estimated 


is no correlation 


between of variation 


sample used to provide the esti- 
If an 
used 


mated average site index. 
estimated average index 
for entering the Douglas-fir yield 
table is in error by only 10 site in- 
dex units, the indicated volume 
could be in error by as much as 
17,000 board feet per acre. The in- 
formation in Table 2 suggests that 
sampling errors of 10 site index 
units might be quite common. 

It is probable that the sampling 
errors appropriate for other proj- 
involving 
homogeneous conditions, and per- 
haps measurements 
would be at least as large as those 
listed in Table 2. 


ects larger areas, less 


less precise 


Forest Research Advisory Committee Meets 


The Forest Research Advisory 
Committee, which met in Washing- 
ton, D. C.. December 1-3 to study 
the forest research program of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
recommended intensified research 
broad fields: (1) 

forest 


in seven forest 


fires, (2) insects and = dis- 
eases, (3) watershed management. 
(4) forest 


utilization, (6) 


economies, (9 forest 
forest management, 
and (7) range management. 
Recommendations included de- 
velopment of a more effective fire 
hazard rating system, replacement 
with forage of weeds and brush 
now reducing the productivity of 
nearly 250 million aeres of our 


western rangeland, increased” re 


search on the role of forests and 
ranges in flood and sediment con- 
trol and water yield, estab- 
lishment of additional hydrologic 
laboratories by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Set up under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 to study 
the department's forest research 
the 


advises on 


program, committee reviews 


and research in) prog 
ress, and recommends new projects 

Committee members present. at 
the meeting were: Clay Stackhouse, 
Wakeman, Ohio, farmer and wood 
land owner; Thurman EK. Bercaw, 
Bogalusa, La., Gaylord Container 


Corporation; Harley Langdale, Jr., 


Valdosta, Ga., Langdale Company ; 
Sam M. Nickey, Jr., Memphis, 
Tenn., Niekey Brothers; C, 
Heritage, Tacoma, Wash., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company; Gus P. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chamber of Carl V. 
Youngquist, Columbus, Ohio, Ohio 
Department of, Natural Resources ; 
Seth Calif., 
California Department of Natural 
Resources; and Russell Lord, Bel 
Air, Md., editor, The Land, 


Dr. Carleton P. the 
Agricultural Research Administra- 


Backman, 
Commerce ; 


Gordon, Sacramento, 


Barnes of 


tion is executive secretary of the 


Forest Research Advisory Com- 


mittee. 
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Paul E. Packer 


Effects of Trampling Disturbance on 


} 


Watershed Condition, Runoff, and Erosion Forester, Intermountain | Forest and 
partment of Agriculture, Ogden, Utah. 


THE DISTURBANCE OF LITTER and 
soil caused by livestock trampling 
has long been known to be an im 
portant factor contributing to ae 


celerated erosion and summer 
storm runoff on western forest and 
Effective 


manavement of 


range lands watershed 


those lands, how- 
ever, continues to be handicapped 
lack of information 


about the tolerable limits of tram 


by a useful 
pling disturbance 
This report describes a trampling 
disturbance study that was made 
in 195] on a portion of the Boise 
River Watershed in Idaho where 
steep slopes, overgrazing, and a 
naturally granitic 
have combined to create a difficult 
erosion control problem (5). In 


unstable soil 


this study attention was focused on 
two intermixed types of foothill 
These included 
areas dominated by the native per 


spring-fall range. 


ennial bluebunch wheatgrass (Agro 
pyron inerme) and by the exotic 
annual cheatgrass brome (Bromus 
fectorum) 

It was ascertained from a pre 
vious infiltrometer study (3) that 
two specific ground cover condi 
tions are necessary for minimizing 
overland flow and soil erosion on 
undisturbed wheatgrass and cheat 
grass range during rainfall typical 
of that expected in occasional ma 
jor summer storms. These two con 
that 
than 30 percent of the soil surface 
be bare 


ditions were first, no more 


the remainder— 70 percent 
or more-——being covered by either 
plant foliage or litter; and second, 
that the bare soil openings between 
the plants and litter patches be no 
inches in diameter 
on wheatgrass range and no larger 


than 2 


larger than 4 


inches in diameter on cheat- 

grass range 
These ground 

generally 


cover conditions 
found 
having an aerial plant density of 


35 to 45 percent when projected 


were on sites 


vertically on the ground surface. 


On undisturbed wheatgrass and 


cheaterass range having the above 


rainfall 
runoff during test applications of 


ground cover conditions, 


water comparable to those of major 


storms did not exceed 7.3 and 3.3 


percent, respectively, The respec- 


tive soil losses did not exceed 460 


and 260 pounds per acre. Increas- 
ingly yvreater amounts of runoff 
and erosion oceurred sites 


ground 
cover and larger bare soil openings. 


having lesser amounts of 
A follow-up infiltrometer study 
(4) indieated the ground 


cover conditions are probably in- 


above 


adequate for watershed protection 
purposes if the two range types are 
subjected to intensive trampling 
disturbance. The present study was 
therefore determine 
what levels of trampling disturb- 
the range could 
withstand without stepping up 
storm flow and erosion bevond the 


designed to 


ance two types 


safe limits for undisturbed range. 


Plan of Study 


A 6- by 2-foot plot Was estab- 
lished on each of 75 wheatgrass and 
Within each of 
types the plots 
were located so that 25 in 


75 cheaterass sites, 
these two cover 
each of three ground eover classes 

70 to 75) percent, 80 to 85 per 
Thus, 


all plots had at least the minimum 


cent, and 90 to 95 percent. 


amounts of ground cover required 


for protection on undisturbed 
range 

Each of five degrees of mechani 
cal trampling was randomly ap- 
plied to five of the 25 plots in each 
vround These treat- 
ments included disturbances of 0, 
10, 20, 40, and 60 percent of the 
plot surface. Trampling was done 
This 


device consisted of a weighted bar 


eover class. 


by means of a steel ‘‘hoof.”’ 


on the end of which was welded a 
circular piece of steel 0.2) square 
foot in area. The degree of tram- 
pling was controlled by varying the 
spacing and number of impacts of 
the ‘‘hoof*’ from plot to plot. Dis- 
turbances of 10, 20, 40, and 60 per- 
eent closely simulated the soil dis- 


28 


turbance caused by light, moderate, 
moderately heavy, and heavy graz- 
ing use by livestock. 

Ground cover and bare soil open- 
ing measurements were obtained on 
the plots before and after tram- 
pling. Ground cover over the entire 
plot Was estimated by the square- 
foot-density method (6). A bare 
soil index was obtained by meas- 
uring in inches the length of the 
largest bare soil opening along the 
lower boundary of each plot. 

Following the trampling treat- 
ments, a modified type F infiltro- 
meter was used to apply an artifi- 
cial rainstorm of approximately 3.8 
inches per hour for 30 minutes on 
each plot. Total amounts of over- 
land flow and were 
measured. These amounts, as well 
as the values of ground cover and 


soil erosion 


bare openings on the plots, were 
then subjected to analyses of co- 
variance to determine to what ex- 
tent they had been affected by the 
different trampling treatments. 


Effects on Ground Cover 
Conditions 


All levels of trampling disturb- 
ance reduced the amount of ground 
the 
bare soil openings on both range 
types. The amount of the redue- 
tion in ground cover and of the in- 


increased size of 


crease in the size of bare soil open- 
with 
amount of trampling disturbance 
up to a level of 40 percent disturb- 
Sixty 


caused about the same reduction in 


ings consistently increased 


ance. percent disturbance 
vround cover and about the same 
the bare 
openings as 40 percent disturbance 
On most of the plots that received 
60 percent disturbance it was ob- 
that the ‘‘hoof’’ 
impacts occurred in litter that had 
been moved by previous impacts, 
resulting in a redistribution of lit- 
ter around the plot without any 
further appreciable reduction in 


increase In size of soil 


served some of 


the amount of ground surface 
covered or increase in the size of 
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SAFE MAXIMUM AMOUNT 


WHEATGRASS 


sb 
“15 
Q CHEATGRASS 
& 
9 
5r 
AXIMUM AMOUNT_ 3.3 PCT. 
Nz 
| 10% 20% 40 % 60% 


TRAMPLING DISTURBANCE 


70-75% INITIAL 
GROUND COVER 


Overland tlow as affected by various degrees of trampling disturbance on 


1. 


wheatgrass and cheatgrass range having three different 


eover in relation to previously 


bare soil openings. This action was 
most noticeable on plots with high- 
er initial amounts of ground cover 
and may account for the similarity 
of trampled ground cover condi- 
40 60 


turbed sites. 


tions on and percent dis- 

On both types of range having 
an initial ground cover of 90 to 95 
of the 


treatments were effective in alter- 


percent, none trampling 
ing ground cover conditions beyond 
the limits previously found to be 
minimizing runoff 
and erosion on undisturbed range. 
That none of the trampling 
treatments reduced the ground coy- 
er to less than 70 percent, nor did 


necessary for 


is, 


they inerease the size of bare soil 
openings to more than 4 inches on 
wheatgrass areas or to more than 
On 


2 inches on cheatgrass areas. 


80 - 85% INITIAL 
GROUND COVER 


established safe 


90- reed INITIAL 
a GROUND COVER 


initial amounts of ground 


maximum amounts of storm runoff, 


sites having a ground cover of 80 
to 85 percent, trampling disturb- 
ance up to 20 percent did not cause 
changes in ground cover condi 
tions bevond these protective limits, 
but 40 and 60 percent disturbances 
did. On sites of 70 to 75 percent 
initial ground cover, all but the 10 
trampling treatment re- 
ground cover significantly 


percent 
duced 
below 70 percent and also in- 
creased the size of bare soil open- 
that 


ings beyond the maximums 


provide protection. 


Effects on Overland Flow 


All levels of trampling disturb- 
ance increased the amount of over- 
flow that 
turbed sites on both 
(Fig. 1). The amount of increase 
in overland flow was highly sig- 


land above on undis- 


range types 


29 


nificant on all wheatgrass sites ex- 


cept in the cases of 10° percent 
trampling on sites of 70 to 75 and 
80 to 8) pereent ground cover. 


Highly significant increases also oe- 
curred on the cheatgrass type ex- 
cept in the following instances: on 
all sites where there was only 10 
percent trampling disturbance; on 
sites of 8O percent or more ground 
cover, where there was 20 percent 
trampling; and on sites of 90 per- 
cent or more ground cover where 
there was 40 and 60 percent tram- 
pling. Sixty percent disturbance 
did not cause significantly greater 
increases of overland flow than 40 
percent disturbance, on 
cheatgrass sites having an initial 


except 


ground cover of less than 75 per- 
cent. 

On both types of range having 
an initial ground cover of 90 to 95 
none the trampling 
treatments increased overland flow 


percent, of 
significantly above the maximum 
amounts to be expected from effee- 
tively protected undisturbed range ; 
that is, 7.3 percent from wheatgrass 
sites and 3.3 percent from cheat- 
On having a 
ground cover of 80 to 85 percent, 
trampling disturbance up 20 
percent did not cause overland flow 
to exceed these levels, but 40 and 


vrass sites. sites 


to 


60) percent disturbances created 
significant increases beyond the 
protective limits. On sites of 70 


to 75 percent initial ground cover, 
all but the 10 percent trampling 
flow 
significantly beyond the protective 


treatment increased overland 


limits. 


Effects on Soil Erosion 


All the trampling treatments in- 
creased the amount of soil erosion 
above that on undisturbed sites on 
both (Fig. 2). The 
amount of inerease was highly sig- 


range types 
nificant except in the cases of 10 
percent trampling on sites of 70 to 
75 and 80 to pereent ground 
cover in both range types and of 
20 percent trampling on cheatgrass 
sites of 80 to 85 percent ground 
There were no significant 
differences, however, in the amounts 


eover, 


of increase in soil erosion resulting 
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from 40 and 60 percent disturb- 
ances on either range type. 

On both types of range having 
an initial ground cover of 90 to 
9) percent, none of the trampling 
treatments increased soil erosion 
significantly above the maximum 
amounts to be expected from effee- 
tively protected undisturbed range ; 
that is, 460 pounds per acre from 
wheatgrass sites and 260 pounds 
per acre from cheatgrass sites, On 
sites having a ground cover of 80 
to 85 percent, soil erosion did not 
exceed these levels under trampling 
disturbance up to 20° pereent but 
there were significant increases un- 
der 40 and 60 percent disturbances. 
On sites of 70 to 75 percent initial 
ground eover, soil losses exceeded 
the protective level by significant 
amounts under all but the 10 per 
cent trampling treatment 


Protection Requirements for 
Disturbed Range 


Where trampling disturbance 
did not create ground cover and 
bare opening conditions exceeding 
the range of conditions necessary 
for effective protection on undis 
turbed sites, the resulting amounts 
of overland flow and soil erosion 
were not significantly in excess of 
the maximum amounts to be ex 
pected from comparable  undis 
turbed sites. It appears reasonable 
to conclude, therefore, that effee 
tive control of summer storm flow 
and soil erosion on trampled wheat 
vrass and cheatgrass range requires 
ground cover and bare opening 
conditions which, after alteration 
by trampling, are not significantly 
different from the ground cover 
and bare opening conditions needed 
for proteetion of undisturbed 
range. The initial ground cover 
and bare opening conditions re 
quired for protecting wheatgrass 
and cheatgrass range subject to 
different levels of trampling dis- 
turbance are shown in Table 1 

The results of this study empha 
size the importance of maintaining 
litter cover on the ground. In this 
respect they correspond with pre 
vious results on the same range 
types (7, 4). They also confirm the 
resu'ts of an earlier study (7) con- 


SO/L EROS/ION (PouNDS PER acre) 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


1500 


WHEATGRASS 


x 
x 


° 


CHEATGRASS 


10% 


40% 60% 


TRAMPLING DISTURBANCE 


70-75% INITIAL 
SY Ground cover 


80 -857 INITIAL 
GROUND COVER 


90-95% INITIAL 
GROUND COVER 


Fig. 2.—-Soil erosion as affected by various degrees of trampling disturbance on 
wheatgrass and cheatgrass range having three different initial amounts of ground 
cover in relation to previously established safe maximum amounts of soil loss. 


cerning the effeets of soil disturb- 
ance in increasing summer storm 
flow and erosion losses from these 
range watershed lands. It is recog- 
nized that the study has some limi- 
tations including the use of artifi- 
cial rainfall, small plots, and artifi- 
cial trampling. Notwithstanding 
these limitations, the infiltrometer 
approach used in this study does 


furnish information on the storm 
flow and erosion behavior of local 
sites under the impact of rainfall 
reasonably comparable to that ex- 
pected in a major storm and pro- 
vides a basis for developing useful 
criteria of the protection require- 
ments for the tested lands. Crop- 
ping of the aerial plant cover by 
grazing no doubt tends further to 


TABLE 1 INITIAL AMOUNTS OF GROUND COVER AND SIZES OF BAKE OPENINGS RFE 
QUIRED FOR PRoreerinG WHEATGRASS AND CHEATGRASS RANGER WATERSHEDS SUBJECT 
ro DIFFERENT LEVELS OF TRAMPLING DISTURBANCT 


Wheatgrass 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Cheatgrass 


Minimum Maximum 


Trampling vround bare soil rround bare soil 


disturbanes cover opening cover opening 


Pereent Inches Pereent Inches 


70 4.0) 


70 


1.6 
1.0 
1.0 


70 
on 


60 


= 

1000 | 
: 
3 
it 
| 
4 
q 
1000 ij 
q 
| 
_ 
_ SAFE Maximum AMOUNT 
NONE 20% 
4 
Percent 
0 20 
1.3 
1.2 
60 = 1.2 
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reduce the amount of herbage that 
would eventually beeome ground 
cover in the form of litter. This 
suggests that the findings of this 
study regarding protection require- 
ments are probably somewhat con- 
servative since no actual grazing 
of herbage was involved. 

The findings of this study have 
some important management impli- 
cations for the granitic soil—wheat- 
grass and cheatgrass range lands 
of southwestern Idaho. It appears 
that such ranges having less than 
70 percent ground cover are prob- 
ably not in a satisfactory watershed 
condition and should be improved. 
It also appears that where these 
ranges have from 70 to 80 percent 
ground cover, light grazing use is 


THE BENEPICIAL EFFECTS of black 
locust (Robinia pseudoacacia 1..) 
on the growth of associated tree 
species has frequently been ob- 
served. Chapman! reported that 
total soil nitrogen and the heights 
and diameters of certain trees de- 
creased appreciably with increas- 
ing distances black locust 
stands. Further, decreases — in 
heights and diameters of these 
trees were correlated with the de- 
creases in total soil nitroyven. 
Chapman and Lane® studied the 
growth and survival of some hard- 
wood trees growing in assoviations 
with black locust, with pine (Pinus 
echinata Mill.), with sassafras 
(Sassafras vartifolium (Salisb.) 
Ktze.), and in old fields having no 
tree cover. The best survivals ard 
growth rates for the associated 
trees were found for the black lo- 
cust association followed in order 
by pine, sassafras, and old _ fields. 


‘Chapman, A. G. The effects of black 
locust on associated species with special 
reference to forest trees. Eeol. Monog. 
5:37-60, 1935. 

“Chapman, A. G., and R. D. Lane. Ef 
feets of some cover types on interplanted 
forest tree species. Central States For 
est Experiment Station. Technical Paper 
No. 125, 1951. 


Foliar Nitrogen and Growth of Certain 
Mixed and Pure Forest Plantings 
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indicated for maintenance of pro- 
tective conditions. On range having 
vround cover on the order of 90 
percent or more, trampling alone is 
apparently not too serious a con- 
sideration. Maintenance of such 
high amounts of ground cover, how- 
ever, is problematical under actual 
grazing use that causes repeated 
heavy disturbance and also removes 
a considerable portion of the litter 
potential in the form of forage. 
Further tests are needed to check 
the findings of this artificial tram- 
pling disturbance study with the 
effects of disturbance by actual 
grazing use. 
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Study Areas 


The Central States Forest Ex 
periment Station has, in the past, 
established a number expert- 
ments for testing the adaptation 
of species to various sites. A num 
ber of these were used to supply 
the data for the present study. 
Five areas were studied, two of 
which are on the Wayne National 
Forest in southeastern Ohio. One 
of these, the Kehota Tract in Perry 
County, was strip-mined for coal 
in 1930. Several one-tenth acre 
plots located on the spoil banks 
were planted to yellow poplar and 
green ash years after mining. 
These plots were interplanted with 
black locust the following vear. 
The Dutcher Tract, old-field 
site in Ohio, was planted in 1941. 
Yellow poplar was planted in alter- 
nate rows with black locust (50 
percent) and also in’ pure stands. 
This same planting scheme was 
used for green ash. 

Two areas in Tlinois were studied 

one a spoil bank and the other 
an old field. The spoil-bank plots 
are located in the southwestern 
part of the state near the city of 
Du Quoin, Stands of black locust 
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| MrAN TENTH-YEAR HEIGHTS, 
DIAMETERS, AND TOTAL FOLIAK NITROGEN 
rok PLANTED IN Buack Locust 
AND IN OLD FIELDS IN THE DUTCHER 
Tract In Onto 

Species ( 

ts Black st ol 
Yellow poplar 

Height (feet 17.1 15 

(inches 2.2 

Nitroge n (percent 
Green ash 

Height (feet 0.0 6.0 

D.b.h. Cinehes 2.4 1.0" 

Nitrogen (pereent 6 1.58 

‘All plots were esse ntially the same 


with the exception of cover, 


*One inch or less 


and shortleaf pine, in a decadent 


condition at the time, were under 


planted with a number of species 
in the spring of 1947. The size of 


the plots varied but was approxi 
mately 56 by 350 feet. The other 
Illinois the southeastern 
part of the state, was an old-field 
on the 


Forest 


area, in 


Kaskaskia 


Experimental 
Natural and planted tree 
covers were underplanted with a 
number of hardwood species, The 


plots consist of two 20-tree rows 


each containing five species. 


The fifth area is located near the 


city of Boonville in southwestern 
Indiana 


The area. on spoil banks, 
was planted to black locust in 1945 
and two vears later the black locust 
was underplanted with a number 
of hardwood species, 


The plots are 
one-quarter aere in size 


Methods 


On all the plots representative 
trees were selected for sampling 
Suitable taken from 
the upper and southerly side of the 
sample trees for foliar analyses 
and all measured for 
height and, in some cases, diameter 
breast high. Leaves from the trees 
on a single plot were placed in pa 
per bags and air-dried. After the 
petioles were removed, the leaves 
were ground in a Wiley Mill. The 
ground samples were oven-dried to 


leaves were 


trees were 


a constant weight at 70 degrees C, 


then analyzed for total nitrogen by 
an acceptable, modified, micro 
Kjeldahl method. Total nitrogen 
was expressed as a percentage of 


the oven-dried weight. 


Results 
The 


summarized in 
the accompanying five tables. For 
the Dutcher Tract foliar 
nitrogen, total heights, and d.b-h. 
in the case of yellow poplar 


results are 


plots® 


( Lirio- 
dendron tulipfera lL.) were greater 
for trees associated with black lo- 
cust than for trees growing in pure 
stands (Table 1). The same trend 
is evident for green ash (Frarinus 
var. lanceolata 
Sarg.). 


pennsylvanica 
(Borkh.) 

On the Kaskaskia plots the trees 
of all five species associated with 
black higher in 
foliar nitrogen and in total height 
than with any of the other four 
covers (Table 2). The next best re- 
sults 


locust averaged 


all species considered. were 
obtained under pine, followed in 


order by sassafras, and old-field 


conditions. However, when each 
species is considered separately in 
relation to these three covers it 


may be seen that this order does 
not always hold, 

On the Kehota mine-bank plots, 
for the three species studied, the 


"Yellow poplar growing near (10 to 46 
feet) the locust plots were intermediate 
in pereent foliar nitrogen and total 
height in relation to the yellow poplar 
growing with black locust and yellow 
poplar in the pure stands. Lack of defi 
nite knowledge concerning the past his 
tory of this yellow poplar stand pre 
eludes its use in this report even though 
its inclusion would strengthen the case 
for the beneficial effeets of black locust. 


TABLE 2.--MEAN TeNTH-YEAR Herguts' 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


MEAN TWELFTH YEAR HEIGHTS 
FOLIAR NITROGEN FOR THREE 


TABLE 3. 
AND TOTAL 


Species PLANTED WITH AND WITHOUT 
SLACK Locust ON Spot BANKS IN THE 
KEHOTA PLOTS OF THE WAYNE NATIONAL 
FOREST, OHIO 
4 

S} Sar neasurements Black locust Pine 
Yellow poplar 

Height (feet) . 11.0 8 

Nitrogen (percent 2.0 1.41 
Green ash 

Height (feet) 9.2 34 

Nitrogen (percent) 2.47 1.47 
Red cedar 

Height (feet) 8.2 $.2 

Nitrogen (percent 1.71 1.07 
foliar nitrogen and total heights 


for trees associated 
with blaek locust than for those in 
pure stands (Table 3). 


were greater 


Green ash responded best to the 
locust cover, followed in order by 
vellow poplar and red cedar (Juni- 
perus virginiana L.). The red cedar 
had considerably less foliar nitro- 
gen under both conditions than the 
other two species. 
black and 
shortleaf pine, underplanted with 


Two covers, locust 
five species were investigated on 
the Du Quoin, IIL, minebank plots. 
All species contained more foliar 
nitrogen and grew better when as- 
sociated with black locust (Table 
4). Of the five species, black wal- 
nut (Juglans nigra L.) and yellow 
poplar responded best to the effects 
of black locust cover; intermediate 
in maple 


were silver 


response 


AND NITROGEN FOR SPECTES 


PLANTED IN Four Covers ON THE KASKASKIA EXPERIMENTAL FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Cover 
Species underplanted Black Old 
and measurements locust Pine Sassafras field 
Yellow poplar 
Height (feet) 16.6 5.5 6.3 
Nitrogen (percent) 2.68 2.54 2.29 
Green ash 
Height (feet) 5.2 $3 2.5 28 
Nitrogen (percent) 4 2.11 1.75 1.35 
White oak 
Height (feet) 4.4 2.2 1.9 ] 
Nitrogen (pereent) 2.32 1.08 1.94 1.84 
Red oak 
Height (feet) 7.1 3.2 
Nitrogen (pereent ) ».74 1.84 1.90 1.75 
Black cherry 
Height (feet) 14.1 6.9 as 2.5 
Nitrogen (percent ) 2.83 2.37 1.86 2.04 
Means 
Height (feet) 95 4.4 3.3 9.8 
Nitrogen (percent) 2.62 2.17 1.97 1.86 
‘Mean heights from Central States Forest Experiment Station Technical Paper 
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TABLE 4..-MEAN FourTH-yEAR HEIGHTS 
AND ToraL NITROGEN FOR FIVE 
SPECIES UNDERPLANTED IN TWO COVERS ON 
Sporn BANKS NEAR Du Quoin, ILLINOIS 


Spe 


llow poplar 
Height (feet 
Nitrogen (percent 

Green ash 
Height (feet 
Nitrogen (percent 

Silver maple 
Height (feet) 
Nitrogen (pereent 

Sweet gum 
Height (feet) 
Nitrogen (percent) 

slack walnut 
Height feet 
Nitrogen (percent 


n a deeadent 
when underplanted. 


cover species were 
condition 


(Acer saccharinum 1), and sweet 
(Liquidambar styraciflua ; 
the least responsive was green ash. 

On the Booneville 
pure plantings and plantings mixed 
25 percent and 75 percent with 
black locust were studied. Three 
of the species had higher foliar ni- 
trogen in the 75 percent black lo- 
cust cover, while the fourth (silver 
maple) had higher foliar nitrogen 
in the 25 percent black locust cover 
(Table 5). Both vellow poplar and 
sweet gum were taller under the 75 
percent black locust stand while 
red oak and silver maple were tall- 
er under the 25 percent stand. 
Sweet gum in both degrees of lo- 


mine-plots, 


cust cover showed higher foliar ni- 
trogen and greater growth than in 
pure This for 
silver maple in the ease of foliar 
nitrogen but not for height growth. 


stands. Was true 


Discussion 


The data show in- 


ereased height and diameter growth 


presented 


and total foliar nitrogen 


for trees associated with black lo- 


vreater 


eust cover than for trees growing 
in other covers, with one exception 

Light and moisture undoubted! 
influence the growth of the species 
associated with the several covers. 
Ilowever, the combined light, mois- 
ture, and nitrogen conditions un- 
der black locust produced greater 
vrowth of the associated species 
than those under the other covers. 
The other covers studied may fur- 
nish many of the advantages pro- 
vided by black locust cover, but 
locust seems to contribute more 
available nitrogen, This is reflected 
in the foliar nitregen 
the leaves of associated trees which, 


content of 


in turn. indicates the level of avail- 
able soil nitrogen. 

The fact that the species asso- 
ciated with black locust eover, in 
almost every instance, showed 
vreater growth indicates that the 
sites investigated were below the 
optimum in available soil nitrogen, 
at least in the absence of black 
locust. Additional nitrogen will 
increase the growth rate only if 
nitrogen has been a limiting factor 
in growth. Covers other than black 


locust may have some effect on the 
level of available soil nitrogen. At 
Kaskaskia all species, except red 
oak, growing in pine cover had 


coneentra- 
either 

The 
sassafras cover was third best in 
this respect and the old field the 
poorest. The data indicate that a 
light tree cover is usually superior 
to old-field vegetation or bare spoil 
banks insofar as the levels of avail- 
able nitrogen and the height 
vrowth of associated trees studied 
are concerned. The beneficial effects 


nitrogen 
found in 


eover. 


higher foliar 
tions than 
sassafras or old-field 


were 


SixTH- YEAR 
AND ToraL NITROGEN FOR FOUR 
SPECIES UNDERPLANTED IN) TWO COVERS 
oN BANKS NEAR BOONEVILLE, IND. 


TABLE MEAN 


Cover 
25 per 
cent 
black 
locust 


75 per 
cent 
black 


locust 


Species 
underplanted 
and measurements 


Pure 
stand 


Yellow poplar 
Height (feet) 6.1 
Nitrogen (percent) 3.02 
Sweet gum 
Height (feet) 69 
Nitrogen( percent) 2.76 
Red oak 
Height (feet) 
Nitrogen(pereent) 2.61 
Silver maple 
Height (feet) 6.6 
Nitrogen(pereent) 2.42 


of light pine and sassafras covers 
on the level of available soil nitro- 
ven must be indirect since, unlike 
black not 


lecumes 


locust, these trees are 


Conclusions 


1. Certain species of planted 
trees showed greater total heights 
and foliar nitrogen when associated 
with tree covers than on old fields 
or bare spoils. 

2. Of the covers investigated, 
black locust was definitely superior 
to the the 
foliar nitrogen levels and stimulat. 


others inereasing 
ing growth, 

3. The beneficial effects of blaek 
locust are due, in part at. least, 
to its ability to improve soil nitro- 
gen conditions. 

4. OF the species studied, vel- 
low poplar, black walnut, and blaek 
cherry made the greatest response 
to improved soil nitrogen condi 
tions provided by black locust; the 
other species, with a few excep 
tions, also responded but to a lesser 


degree 
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and measurements Black |  Shortleaf pine? 

8.0 5 
2.85 1.31 

3.2 2.0 6.0 

2.41 1.23 2.57 

6.5 2.9 5.6 4.5 why 

2.32 1.28 2.42 1.56 
5.0 2.3 61 
2.45 1.41 2.58 

1.3 1.6 6.8 7.6 
3.15 1.48 2.76 1.71 
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New Methods for the Deter- 
mination of Forest Tree 
Seed Germinability' 


There has recently appeared in 
European literature discussion of 
methods of determining the ger 
minability of tree seeds with 2.3.5 
triphenyl tetrazolium chloride 
(TTC). Although the method has 
been used widely in the United 
States with many kinds of seeds, 
tests with forest tree seeds have 
been relatively few. The methods 
worked out by Lakon (7) and La- 
kon and Bulat (2) give some im 
portant refinements which are 
based on an extensive series of 
tests~ 

With beech (Fagus sylvatica) 
seeds the method is briefly as fol 
lows: The fruits are soaked over- 
night in water and then the hard 
outer coat cut off with a small 
sharp scalpel. Empty, malformed, 
imperfect, or rotten seeds are re 
moved and their number counted. 
The intact, shelied seeds are put in 
water for 6 hours and the thin 
brown covering over the embryo 
and cotyledons removed with a lan 
cet. These are left overnight (or 
better for 24 hours) in a 1 percent 
TTC solution at 30° C 

Seeds judged to be germinable 
are those with embryos whose rad 
icles are entirely red or with em 
bryos which are two-thirds red 
without any gaps in the red area, 
the unstained area being toward 
the pointed end. Also seeds with 
cotyledons that are at least one 
half red in the area next to the 
radicle are judged to be germi 
nable. The red area may have small 
uncolored spots without ruling 
them ungerminable. More exact 
determinations can be made by re 
moving the cotyledons. 


The method for various species 


‘The writer wishes to thank Dean C. F. 
Korstian for obtaining financial aid for 
the seed testing work conducted at Duke 
University in the laberatories of the 
Botany Dept 


Notes 


of oaks is somewhat different. The 
soaked and decoated seeds (see 
above) are soaked 24 hours, washed 
in water and the outer thin brown 
layer peeled off. After repeated 
washing in water the two coty- 
ledons are split open so that the 
embryo is in most cases left at- 
tached to one cotyledon. Such a 
cotyledon is left at least 24 hours 
at 30° ©. ina 1 pereent TTC solu- 
tion. Embryos obviously rotten or 
destroyed are removed and _ their 
number noted. Briefly the deter- 
mination of germinability is as fol- 
lows: The embryo (or the original 
embryo anlage with new growth) 
and one-fourth of the inner side of 
the cotyledon in the region around 
the radicle must be red to be ger- 
minable. Very good correlations 
are indicated by their results, the 
variation between the TTC test 
and the germination tests being 
only about 5 percent at the most. 
In the ease of conifer seeds the 
method is quite different and it ap- 
pears that it is easy to damage the 
tissue in removing the seed coats 
with the result that necrotic (non- 
colored) areas appear in the endo- 
sperm which would not be present 
if carefully handled. As a result 
of this difficulty Lakon suggests the 
following method of preparing the 
seed for soaking: A tip end of the 
seed (the narrow end) is cut. off 
so that a very small surface of the 
radicle and the endosperm is ex- 
posed. No pressure must be put on 
the seeds. The cut seeds are soaked 
overnight and then placed in the 
1 percent TTC. solution for 40 
hours at 30° CC. The endosperm 
is then eut down one side and with 
the aid of pressure from the fingers 
is squeezed out. With the help of 
the lancet the embryo is removed. 
Necrotie areas either on the endo- 
sperm or the embryo alone are con- 
sidered to render the seed unger- 
minable. Weakly stained seeds 
were also considered ungerminable. 
Seed tests with Picea excelsa, 
Pinus sylvestris, Larix europaea, 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia, Pinus stro- 
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bus, and several other species 
showed good correlations with the 


above precautions used. 

It must be understood that in 
such comparisons of the actual ger- 
minability tests with the TTC tests 
the germinability tests themselves 
may be at fault. Lakon suggests 
cold-soaking certain species of 
seeds for 14 days before running 
the germination tests. In the pres- 
ent writer’s experience it is essen- 
tial to stratify seeds of many spe- 
cies of southeastern (U.S.A.) eon- 
ifers before attempting the ger- 
mination tests. It was found that 
during stratification the number of 
seeds showing a positive TTC test 
increased in 6 weeks of stratifica- 
tion at 40° F. as much as 20 per- 
cent, but the inerease in actual 
germination far exceeded this fig- 
ure. The best correlations in the 
work were obtained by comparing 
the TTC test before stratification 
with the germination tests after 
stratification. 

It was also found that staining 
of excised embryos of longleaf pine 
(Pinus palustris), which are large 
and easy to handle, would occur 
when submersed for only 2 min- 
utes in a 0.05 pereent TTC solu- 
tion. The color appears about an 
hour after removal from the solu- 
tion and washing. Such stained 
embryos were found to be germi- 
nable in most cases, the cotyledon 
later turning green and the red 
color fading out in the remainder 
of the tissue after a few days. Un 
fortunately even this weak TTC 
treatment seems to have a retard- 
ing effect on growth so that it is 
difficult to compare the TTC test 
with the germination test on the 
same embryo. 

JOHNSON PARKER, 
Department of Biological Scrences, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 
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Part-Time Professor 

The nearly 4,500 industrial for- 
esters in the nation whose goal is 
increased woodland productivity in 
their company-served areas might 
follow the example of a Mississippi 
forester who became a_ part-time 
college professor. 

Richard C. Allen, of the De- 
Weese Lumber Company, Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi, heads up an in- 
genious program whereby 46 tree 
farmers in a 10-county region pro- 
vide a source of raw material for 
DeWeese with their tree crops in 
return for free technical  assist- 
ance. 

One of the tree farmers in this 
area of flourishing woodlots is Dr. 
L. O. Todd, president of East Cen- 
tral Junior College at Deeatur, 
Miss. The services Allen rendered 
in improving his 320-acre woodlot 
and his bank account impressed 
Dr. Todd. 

He knew the college was located 
in the heart of a fine timber-pro- 
ducing region. Most of this timber 
was owned by small landowners 
and some of it was poorly managed. 
Sons of these woodland owners 
were enrolled at East Central and 
Dr. Todd considered the good that 
might be accomplished by teaching 
the students through the sons. 

Like most presidents of small 
educational institutions, Dr. Todd 
is an old hand at squeezing a budg- 
et but he was unable to find finane- 
ing for a course in forestry, even 
though he was convineed it eould 
improve the economic climate of 
the whole region. 

Dr. Todd outlined his problem 
to Forester Allen who offered to 
teach the without cost to 
the school using the company’s 
‘Tree Farm Family’’ as a labora- 
tory. 

The course was a success from 
the day it began back in 1948. Un- 
der the program Forester Allen 
gives the college one day a week. 


eourse 


His 1-hour lecture is followed by 
a 2-hour laboratory session with 
students studying forestry prob- 
lems on the ground. 

The father of one of the first 
students back in 1948 let the school 
have 140 acres of woodlands on a 
20-vear lease to be used as an ex- 
perimental forest. DeWeese-man- 
aged tree farms also serve as dem- 
onstration units. 

Zach class plants 5,000 seedlings 
and records are maintained on each 
plantation. Visits are made to the 
nursery, pulp and paper, cooper- 
age, lumber, and other woodwork- 
ing plants in the area. 

Today, 35 students are getting 
forestry credit at East Central. 
The average student, Allen says, 
is most impressed with the finan- 
cial potentialities of farm 
lots. They are astonished to learn 
that a tree doubles in volume and 
stumpage value when it grows from 
10 to 12 inches in diameter. The 
teacher hopes this knowledge will 
put a stop to the cutting of under- 
size trees in the area. 

As Dr. Todd anticipated, stu- 
dents are bearing the forestry mes- 
sage to their fathers and the result 


wood- 
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is shown in improved management 
conditions in a wide area, Most of 
the students go home and take over 
the management of timber on their 
farms. Several have purchased ad- 
ditional timberland as an_ invest- 
ment. 

Two of Allen’s: stu- 
dents went on to forestry school 
from East Central and are now his 
assistants at the DeWeese Lumber 
Company. One student Allen is 
most proud of has since become 
principal of a rural sehool in a 
heavily-timbered region. The are: 
used to be notorious for the number 
of forest fires it experienced every 
year. This young principal, re- 
membering his training under Al- 
len, promptly started teaching his 
pupils the value of forestland and 
today fires are almost a thing of 
the past in that community. 

All this because the president of 
a junior college decided it would 
be a good idea to offer a course in 
forestry and received the full sup- 
port of the representative of a 
progressive lumber company. 

Ep DeMorrtsr, 
American Forest Products 
Industries, Tne. 


Professor 


C. A. Bittenger 
(1908-1952) 


Clarence A. Bittenger, a forester in the Pennsylvania State Forest Service 
ut Clarion, Pa., died November 11 after a long illness. 


He was born January 6, 1908 in Fayetteville, Pa., and received his B.S.F. 
degree from North Carolina State College in 1930. His professional career was 
spent mostly in the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, except 


for four years with the U. 


S. Forest Service in Tllinois. 


He became a Junior Member of the S.A.F. in 1935 and a full member in 1949. 
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Points of View 


Forest Multiple-Values 
Need More Emphasis 
The excellent article, ** Manage 
ment the National 
Forests,’’ by L. S. Gross in the 
August 1952 JourNnau neatly and 


Planning on 


logically described the development 
of plans for production, harvesting, 
and disposition of timber products 
However, it did not go far enough 
Concentrating emphasis on the tim 
ber crop, it devoted but one sen 
tence to other forest crops and con 
The that 

(with other 
is attained on the ground 


siderations statement 


*eoordination these 
values ) 
in administration of the plan’’ is 
true only insofar as plans for crops 
or uses other than timber are de 
veloped in detail and as the respon 
sible administrators are trained and 
interested in them 

On most forest areas, timber crop 
harvesting is the biggest operation 
and has the most significant effects 
on the land. The timber crop is 
not, however, necessarily the big- 

even 
values 


gest or most valuable crop 


where timber volumes and 


are high. In many areas the water 
yield is the biggest and most valu 
able forest crop, although it may 
pay no direct cash return to the 
forest owner or administrator 

The management objeetives 
should then the pro 
tection of the soil on the land, 


land and soil comprise the basie 


inelude first 
for 
resource. Management preserip- 
tions for a single crop should in- 
elude in detail any specifications 
necessary in the considerations of 
other crops. In the essentials of 
the plan, the physical and economic 
descriptions of the 
unit should state and give propor 
weight to all 
cerned. The silvicultural 
to be applied should be developed 
to make efficient 
soil resource not only for the tim- 
ber. but for and 
recreation. The transportation plan 


management 


tionate values con- 


svstem 


most use of the 


water, 


should he developed and executed 
other 


with requirements of these 


values in mind. 


It may well be that these addi- 
tional will greatly 
modify existing plans.  Ilowever, 
foresters must recognize—-whether 
they like it or not—that they are 
not only producers of timber but 


requirements 


also land managers, and that they 
will be called to for all 
phases of multi-use management 
operations. They afford, 
whether working on publie or on 
private lands, to restrict too nar- 
rowly their field of interest and the 
scope of their management plan- 


account 


cannot 


ning 
W. E. 
Forester, Flood Control Surveys, 
Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station 
bh 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Presumably most readers of 
scientific articles signed by two or 
more authors (in the JoURNAL and 
elsewhere) are intrigued by the 
question of who has done what in 
its preparation. Similar specula- 
tion arises when one reads a one- 
author article which is obviously 
the culmination of work by a group 
of men 


but a matter of curiosity to 


These questions which are 
the 
reader must be of vastly more con 
cern to the contributors because in 
a very real sense credit is the wage 
of scientific research. 

Reader 
authorship is 


speculation concerning 


necessary because, 


insofar as | know, there are no 


generally accepted standards for 


Lah 
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credit assignment. In one institu- 
tion senior authorship may denote 
major contribution to the study, in 
another it may name the ranking 
staff man whose contribution may 
but 
routine 


nominal. In some 
executor of a 
while in 


other cases the editorial craftsman 


have been 
the 
project gets full credit 


Cases, 


who puts the finishing touches on a 
major work may fall heir to the 
author’s position. 

Execution of a research project 
usually involves several steps of 
major importance, at least: 

1. Problem analysis and general 
outline of study. 

2. Preparation of detailed work- 
ing plan. 


3. Overall administration and 
logistical support. 
Execution of study —field, 


laboratory, or library. 

». Analysis and weighing of re- 
sults. 

6. Writing report. 

7. Rewriting report. 

Obviously, if one man does all 
of these jobs, he deserves sole ered- 
it for the project. Ordinarily that 
is not the ease, hence the problem 
of assigning proper credit. 

I have no answer to propose. It 
would however, that 
system could be devised to indicate 


seem, some 
more accurately than the present 
system of signed authorship who 
has performed the various phases 
of scientific research. 
R. N. Cunnincuam, 
Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station. 
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The Periodicity of Wood Forma- 
tion. 
By Kjeld 
Illus.  Ejnar 
Norregade, Copenhagen, 
mark. 1952. kr. 20. 
Written in English, this publica- 
tion reports the results of a studs 
of 19 months’ duration on the peri- 
odicity of wood formation in Den- 


Ladefoged. pp. 
Munkseaard, 6 
Den- 


mark. The investigation covered 6 
conifers (including Sitka spruce 
and Douglas-fir) and 13 hardwoods, 
both ring- and diffuse-porous. The 
literature of the field is well sur- 
veyed and the results of former 
studies have been compared with 
those obtained by this investiga- 
tor. Special emphasis has been 
placed on the time and origin of 
cell division in the cambium, the 
course of wood formation and the 
time of its termination, and the 
change in the width of the vessels 
and tracheids during the growth 
period. The book contains several 
interesting photomicrographs and 
a large number of charts and 
tables, and is recommended to wood 
anatomists and plant physiologists 

Preliminary changes in the cam 
bium are first noticed in March and 
April when temperatures start to 
rise. Cell division, starting at the 
bud base. begins about four weeks 
later. 
division starts 1 to 9 days before 
the bursting of the buds; in coni- 
1 to 15 days and in 
woods, 2. to 1 week 


In ring-porous species, this 


fers ring 
porous 
Cell division in the lower trunk be 
gins some days before or, at the 
latest with the 
bursting of the buds in ring-porous 


simultaneously 


hardwoods and evergreen conifers 
In diffuse-porous species and larch, 
eell division the 
does not start until the leaves are 
partly or completely expanded. 


lower stem 


In ring-porous hardwoods and 
the conifers studied, about half of 
the vearly wood formation is com- 
pleted by May and June. After 
July. wood production is greatly 
reduced In the  diffuse-porous 
woods, one-third to one-half of the 


Reviews 


ring is formed in) May and June 
and another third in August and 
early September. Growth in thick 
hess (apposition) of the cell walls 
ends 2 to 4 weeks after cell divi 
sion ceases. Summer or late wood 
formation begins from about mid 
June to mid-July, depending upon 
the species and group. 

The diameter of the spring-wood 
vessels formed in the ring-porous 
species is about three times larger 
than that of the diffuse-porous 
woods, although the total amount 
of conduction tissue is about equal 
for both groups. Total conductive 
tissue in the conifers is, however, 
4 to 9 times greater than that of 
the hardwoods. In the ring-porous 
species studied, only the 4 outer 
rings are active in water transpor- 
tation and 75 percent of the total 
takes place in the outermost ring. 
In the diffuse-porous woods investi 
vated, many rings (over 
twenty) are active in water move- 
ten 


more 


ment although about 

of the total 
outermost growth layer. 

A. Norvron, 

Department of Forestry, 

The Pennsylvania State College. 
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is conducted in the 


Trees. 
By Herbert S. Zim and <Alex- 
ander ©. Martin, 157 pp. Thus. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 
1952. Paper cover, $1; cloth, 
$1.50. 
Pictorial rather than technical, 


this excellent little primer is sub- 
titled ** A Guide to Familiar Ameri- 
can Trees.”’ It is one of a series of 
popular nature guides sponsored 
by the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. 
on birds, flowers, insects, and stars 
Later titles include 
and amphibians, mammals, shells 


Other volumes are available 


will reptiles 
and minerals. 

In Trees, 140 species are illu 
strated by attractive paintings in 
color by Dorothea and Sv Barlowe. 
The main reliance on identification 
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is by these plates which show form, 
The de- 
scriptive text averages about one 
hundred 


flowers, fruit, and leaves. 


words for each species 
Latin names are not given. 
Although much too elementary 
for the botanist and forester, and 
for students of these subjects, this 
has definite 
The person casually inter 


hook nevertheless 
place. 
ested in trees. who wants a simple 
the more 
familiar genera and species, will 
find it useful. For, while written 
for the layman, the guide is based 
on scientific knowledge without 
being scientifie in itself. 


means of identifying 


The color illustrations alone are 
well worth the modest cost of this 
handsome manual. Especially at- 
tractive are the double page plates 
on pine cones and leaves, on the 
leaves and flowers of the magnolias, 
and on oak leaves and acorns. 

The Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, which over the vears has spon- 
many worthwhile scientific 
and popular publications nat 
ural history, is to be commended 
for sponsoring this series of nature 


sored 


enides, 


Henry CLEPPER 


Economic Aspects of Wildlife 
Resources of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

By Robert F. Wallace. 42> pp. 

Bull. 19, State College of Wash 

ington Press, Pullman, Wash 

1952. $1. 

It is generally enlightening when 
an authority in field 
objectively his specialty in another 
field. Thus, it is fortunate for the 
wildlife profession that an econ- 
should) evaluate the 
nomic aspects of game and fish re- 
sources of the State of Washing- 
the results of which are pre- 
sented in this publication. 


one studies 


omist PCO 


ton 


The strongest impression gained 
by the reviewer from this work is 
the author’s emphasis on the dollar 
value of fish and wildlife in Wash 
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ington, where in 1950 an estimated 
$100 million was expended ‘*... for 
wildlife or in its pursuit.’’ Of this 
sum, $80 million was spent by the 
400,000 
who reported an average cost of 
$200 per and 
other sources paid $20 million in 
1950 for Washington’s catch of 
commercial fish. In popularity 
among sportsmen, 1950, 
fishing ranked first, big game hunt- 
ing second, upland game third, and 


state’s resident licensees, 


person. Canneries 


also. in 


waterfowl fourth; and licensees ex 
pended, respectively, $125, $88, 
$74 $60 in pursuit of their 
favorite sport. 


and 


In appraising the overall value, 
Prof. Wallace ‘Wildlife 
resources probably have a relative 
importance the 
Washington which is unsurpassed 


states: 
economy of 
in any other state and equaled in 


few. There 
many states that enjoy 


very are probably 
larger ex 
penditures by nonresident sports 
men, and probably numerous states 
in which larger total expenditures 
made by all both 


resident and nonresident ; but there 


are sportsmen 
are probably few, if any, others in 
which hunting and fishing outlays 
represent a larger proportion of 
income-creating expenditures with- 
in the state.’’ And in summary, 
he concludes: ‘‘ Although 
eaution should) be employed in 
comparing economic data of dis- 
similar types, the total expenditure 
made for wildlife or in its pursuit 
during 1950 appears to have been 
of a magnitude comparable with 
many other important economic ac- 
tivities during the same year.’’ 
In these statements the author 
shows an open mind toward fish 
and wildlife as such; and he pro- 
vides another block in the ground- 
work on which these resources are 
most prone to be evaluated—name- 
ly, their economic worth. The re- 
sults of the investigation in ques 
tion appear to be authoritative 
enough to convince skeptics, includ- 
ing legislators charged with respon- 
sibility for appropriations; and 
they are professional—or ‘‘wild- 
lifey’’—enough to impress the two 
or three thousand technically and 
or experience-trained men now re- 


vreat 


sponsible for these resources over 
the entire North American conti- 
nent. This report represents, there- 
fore, a definite service to the wild- 
life profession. 

The author properly gives major 
consideration to economics in this 
study. Other values are recognized 


only by implication : .man... 


never be so happy as when 


mas 
with rifle, elk whistle, and pack- 


board he disappears for several 
days into the lonely upper basins 
of a mountain valley and is in no 
communication with any living 
thing except, perhaps, for 
lordly herd master bugling his de- 
fiance to the hunter’s whistled chal- 
lenge.’’ To many, if not most, of 
the 3,000-odd men in the wildlife 
and to untold thou- 
sands of nature- and conservation- 
minded — folk, and 
aesthetic values of fish and wild- 


some 


profession, 
recreational 


life exceed the monetary considera- 
administration of these 
however, 
relatively intangible ; 


tion. In 
aestheties re- 
and 
even recreation, however closely re- 
lated to health and mental aplomb- 
ness, is too often subordinated to 


resources, 


main 


economic reality. Thus, the author 
is not far afield. The reviewer, 
however, feels that, despite the eco- 
nomie¢ nature of the work, it would 
have been enhanced if somewhat 
fuller recognition had been given 
to the very important qualities of 
spiritual and physical worth. 

As to presentation, both the au- 
thor and the State College of 
Washington Press have performed 
admirably. Of special interest to 
wildlife readers is the breakdown 
of expenditures, by hunting and 
fishing types, into 16 goods and 
service categories; and of further 
interest is the comparison of these 
totals with other industries in the 
state. As one example, Washing- 
ton’s wildlife, in 1950, represented 
nearly 20 percent of all agricultu- 
ral ineome, including livestock! 
Also of value to professional read- 
ers iS the author’s discussion of 
wildlife evaluation studies in Colo- 
rado, Ohio, New Mexico, Florida, 
Texas, New York. and New Hamp- 
shire—none of which, however, ap- 
pear to have been as complete, re- 
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cent, or objective as the one here 
considered. 
LEE E. YEAGER. 
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Publications of Interest 


THE IBM MARK-SENSING system of 
continuous forest inventory is completely 
described in an eight-page illustrated 
hooklet distributed by the International 
susiness Machines Corporation without 
Requests for the booklet, ‘Ap 
plication Report 7%,’’ should be addressed 
to the International Business Machines 
Corporation,, 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


charge. 


Forest Experiment Sta 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Min 
technical notes from 
1948 including infor 
which the station 


LAKE STATES 
tion, University 
nesota, issued 300 
May 1928 to July 
mation on all fields in 
has conducted research. Just completed 
is an index listing all 300. technical 
notes by number and title according to 
the following subject matter 
Forest Management and Silviculture, Re 
generation (seed, nursery, planting), 
Mensuration (growth, volume, yield, sam 
pling), Protection (fire, and dis 
eases, wildlife), Forest Survey (forest 
Forest Eeonomies, Forest In 
fluences (streamflow, erosion control, 
climate, shelterbelts), and General. 

A copy of the index may be obtained 
by writing to the Station. 


classes: 


resources), 


Advancements in Wood Research and 
Timber Engineering, a 31-page illustrated 
pamphlet published recently by the Tim 
ber Enginering Company, a research lab 
oratory affiliated with the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers Association, may be 
obtained without cost by writing direct- 
ly to the company at 1319 Eighteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Nebraska National Forest, issued 
in September 1952 to commemorate the 
forest’s golden anniversary, is available 
from the U. S. Forest Service, U. 8S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
PD. C. This historical survey is illustrated 
with photographs by Jay Higgins. 


CALIFORNIA STATE Board of Forestry, 
Sacramento, has issued its 1952 report, 
to the Assembly Interim Committee on 
Conservation, Planning, and Publie 
Works, written by State Forester DeWitt 
Nelson, in pamphlet form under the title 
The Forest and Range Program of Cali 
fornia. 


BULLETIN NO. 103 of the Forestry 
Branch of Canada’s Department of Re- 
sources and Development in Ottawa is a 
report on Wood Waste Utilization in 
Canada by J. H. Jenkins, chief of the 
Forest Products Laboratories Division. 


RESEARCH REPORT No. 24 of the On 
tario Department of Lands and Forests, 
Division of Research, Ottawa, covers The 
Classification and Evaluation of Site for 
Forestry by G. A. Hills. 
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Conifers in Britain; An Illustrated Guide 
to Identification. By B. A. Jay. lus. 
James Thin, Booksellers, 54, 55 & 56 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. 1952. 35s. 

Directory of Foresters in Louisiana, 6th 
ed. 33 pp. Louisiana Forestry ‘‘omm., 
Baton Rouge. 1952. Processed. 

Forestry Educational Exhibits: 
Install and Maintain Them. By R. H. 
Odom. 23 pp. Illus. Louisiana For 
estry Comm., Baton Rouge. 1951. I & E 
Bul. No. 1. 


How to 


Oaks and Oak Wood. By A. G. Tansley. 
50 pp. Illus. by Phyllida Lumsden. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 1952. 


Field Study Books. No. 7. 9s. 6d. 

Some References on Forests and Related 
Natural Resources. 7 pp. U. S. Forest 
Serv., Washington 25, D. C. Sept., 
1952. Mimeog. 

Wood Using Industries of Louisiana, 3d 
ed. 101 pp. Louisiana Forestry Comm., 
Baton Rouge. 1951. Mimeog. 


Forest Economics 


Commodity Drain from Forests of the 
Lake States 1950. By A. G. Horn. 
Lake States Forest Expt. Sta., St. 


Paul 1, Minn. 1952. Mise. Report No. 
18. Mimeog. 


Forest Resources 


Area and Ownership of Forest Land in 
Sonoma County, California, By H. L. 
Baker and Adon Poli. 23 pp. Cali 
fornia Forest & Range Expt. Sta., 
Berkeley. 1952. Forest Survey Release 
No. 14. Mimeog. 

Forest Resources of Broome County. By 
J. E. Davis, M. J. Ferree, and N. J. 
Stout. 34 pp. Illus. State Univ. of New 
York College of Forestry, Syracuse 10, 
1952. Forest Land Use Study Repert 
No. 3. Bul. 28. 40 cents. 

Forest Statistics for Southeast Georgia, 
1952. By J. F. MeCormack. 38 pp. 
Southeastern Forest Expt. Sta., Ashe 
ville, N. C. 1952. Forest Survey Re 
lease No. 39. Processed. 


Logging and Milling 


The Measurement of Forees Acting on 
the Outardes Pulpwood Booming Sus 
tem. By R. D. Collier. 2 pp. Tilus. Cana 
dian Pulp & Paper Ass’n., Montreal 2. 
1952. Woodlands Sect. Index No. 1268. 
Handling of Lumber at 

and Retail Yards and Con- 

Peck. 17 pp. 

Products Labora 

Report No. 


Storage and 
Wholesale 
sumer Plants. By FE. C. 
Illus. U. S. Forest 
tory, Madison, Wis. 1952. 

D1919. Processed. 


Range Management Section Compiled by Frances Fuick, labrary, 


Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua MEELIG, Librarian, The New York State College of Forestry 


Pathology 


Brown Stain in Pine Sapwood Caused by 

Cytospora Sp. By C. W. Fritz. pp. 
349-359. Canada Dept. of Resources 
and Devel., Forest Products Labora 
tory Div. 1952. Reprint from Canadian 
Jour. of Botany, Vol. 30. 

‘ull and Breakage Factors and Other 
Tree Measurement Tables for Redwood. 
By J. W. Kimmey and EF. M. Horni 
brook. 28 pp. Illus. California Forest 
and Range Expt. Sta., Berkeley. 1952. 
Forest Survey Release No. 13. Mimeog. 

Dry Rot in Wood, 5th ed. By K. St. G. 
Cartwright and W. P. K. Findlay. 36 
pp. Illus. Great Britain Dept. of Sei 
entifie & Indus. Research, Forest Prod 
uets Research, London. 1952. Bul. No. 
1. 2s. Od. (H. M. Sta. Off.) 


~ 


Protection 


The Effectiveness of Forest Protection, 
8 pp. American Forest Products In 
dustries, Ine., Washington 6, D. ©. 
1952. 

Fighting Forest Fires with Water Bombs. 
By Q. F. Hess. 3 pp. Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Ass’n., Montreal 2. 1952. 
Woodlands Sect. Index No. 1246. 

Polarizing Screens and Ranacfinders as 
Aids in Forest Fire Detection. Canada 
Div. of Forest Resources, Ottawa. 
1952. Fire Res. Leaflet No. 7. 


Range Management 


Field Book of Forage Plants on Long 
leaf Pine-Bluestem Ranges. By O. G 
Langdon and others. 117 pp. Illus. 
U. S. Forest Serv., Southern Forest 


Expt. Sta., New Orleans, La. Occesion 
al Paper No. 127. June 152. 


The Mesquite Problem on Southern Ari 
ona Ranges. By K. W. Parker and 
S. (. Martin. 7f) pp. Tllus. Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 


Washington 25, D. C. U.S. Dept. of 
Agric. Cir. No. 908. October 1952. 25 
cents 

The 1951 Survey of Summer Elk Ranae 
in the Teton Wilderness Area. By A.A 
pp. Wyoming Univ., Laramie. 
Wyo. Range Mangt. No. 51. September 


1952. 
Vorth from Teras. By J. C. Shaw, 109 
pp. Branding Tron Press, Evanston, 


Ill. 1952. $7.50. 

Pitting and Other Treatments on 
Range. By O. K. Barnes. 23 pp 
Wyo. Agric. Expt. Sta., Laramie 
No. 318. July 1952. 

Wintering Beef Cows on South Dakota 
Ranges. By L. EK. Johnson and others 
26 pp. Illus. South Dak. Agrie. Expt. 
Sta., Bul. No. 419. May 

1952. 


Native 
Illus 
Bul. 


trookings. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Silviculture 


Germination of Various Coniferous Seeds 
After Cold Storage. By G. H. Schu 
bert. 7 pp. California Forest & Range 
Expt. Sta., Berkeley. 1952. Forest Res. 
Notes No. 83. Mimeog. 

Growth of Mature Red Pine. By 8. H. 
Spurr and J, H. Allison. 2 pp. Univ. 
of Minnesota School of Forestry, St. 
1. 1952. Minnesota Forestry 
Notes No. 9. Processed. 

Growth of Selectively Cut Ponderosa Pine 
Stands in the Upper Columbia Basin, 
By A. L. Roe. 28 pp. U. S. Forest 
Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 1952, 
Agric. Handbook No. 39. 15. cents 
(Govt. Print. Off.) 

Plant Forest Trees. By J. L. Gray. 10 
pp. Illus. North Carolina Agric. Ext. 
Serv., Raleigh. 1952. Ext. Cir. No. 371. 

Oak Pruning in the Missouri Ozarks, By 
P. Y. Burns and J. M. Nichols. 8 pp. 
Illus. Univ. of Missouri Agric. Expt. 
Sta., Columbia. 1952, Bul. No. 581, 

Species Distribution and Soils in the Har. 
vard Forest. By B. B. Stout. 29 pp. 


Illus. Harvard Forest, Petersham, 
Mass. 1952. Bul. No. 24. 
Tree Farms 


Tree Farms of the Western Pine Region. 
pp. Tllus. Western Pine Ass’n., Yeon 
Bidg., Portland 4, Ore, 1952. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 


Fence Posts, a Potential Market for Mis 
souri Pine Timber, By K. 1. Quigley 
and FB. B. Clark. 12 pp. Illus. Missouri 


State Div. of Resources and Devel., 
Jefferson City. 1951, 
Puun Lujuustutkimuksia Pienet Vir- 


hecttomat Mantykockappalett (Investi 
gations of the Strength Properties of 
Wood. I, Tests on Small Clear Speci- 
mens Of Finnish Pine (Pinus sylves 
tris). By F. FE. Siimes and Osmo Liiri. 


pp. Illus. Valtion Teknillinen Tut 
kimuslaitos, Helsinki, Finland. 1952. 
Tiedoitus 103. 

Timber Drying, 3d ed. By R. G. Bate 


son, 143 pp. Illus. Crosby Loekwood, 


London, S. W. 7. 1952. 15s. 


Wood Chemistry, 2d. ed. By Louis Wise 
and kK. C, Jahn. 2 vols. Reinhold Publ. 
(o., New York. $15.00 

Wood Waste Utilization in Canada, By 

J. H. Jenkins. 12 pp. Canada Dept. of 

Resources and Devel., Forestry Branch, 

Ottawa. 1952. Bul. No. 103 
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Society Affairs 


George L. Drake, President 
Simpson Logging Company 
Shelton, Wash. 


WiLLIAM J. 
Woodlands 
Kimberly-Clark 
Neenah, Wis. 


BROWN 
Department 
Corporation 


D. B. DEMERITT 
Dead River Company 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Me. 


Frank H. KAUFERT 
School of Forestry 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Officers and Members of the Council, 1952-1953 


ELwoop L. Demon, Vice President 
Southeastern Forest Experiment 

Station, Federal Building 
Asheville, N. C. 


Orro LINDH 
U. S. Forest Service 
P. O. Box 1310 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Gorpon 
College of Forestry 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


RicHarp E, MCARDLE 

Forest Service 

U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HENRY CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 
Mills Building, 17th Street at Penn 

sylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EarL PORTER 

Southern Kraft Division 
International Paper Company 
Mobile 9, Ala. 


Perry A, THOMPSON 
12 Elkin Court 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Ruturoxp H. 
Department of Forestry 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Ma 


Reports of Officers, Committees, and Council Meeting 
Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Society of American Foresters 
Montreal, Canada, November 17-20, 1952 


The annual Society Affairs session 
was held in the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, on November 18, 1952. 
President George L. Drake presided. 

The following reports by the officers 
and the Society 
presented, Members are urged to read 
these reports as they indicate the far- 


committees of were 


flung activities of the Society in be- 
half of the profession. 


A resolution was proposed by Vice 
President E. L. 
mously approved by the members pres- 
ent. Mr. 
fore the business meeting of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Forestry in’ session 
at the same time, and read the resolu- 


Demmon and unani- 


Demmon then appeared be- 


tion which was aecepted with thanks 
by the C.1.F. officers and members. 


Report of President 
George L. Drake 


For the first time in the history of 
the Society, we are holding our annual 
meeting outside the boundaries of the 
United States. 

This is significant of the growth of 
the forestry profession in North Amer 
ica, not alone in numbers but in in- 
fluence, especially in making our part 
of the world 
also formal recognition by the Society 


forestry-minded, It is 
of our Canadian members. It brings 
attention to the facet that 
lines, fixed by treaties between men, do 
not control forest types and that many 
of our forestry problems are common 
to both sides. This is particularly true 


boundary 


of fire, disease, and insects— where co- 
ordinated effort is so important if we 
are to keep these enemies of the forest 
in check. 

Through the years, groups such as 
ours tend to develop a pattern of an 
nual meeting that becomes more or less 


stereotyped; and it is well that we get 
a glimpse of how our neighbor-for- 
esters approach the same problems. 
lhis will give us that 
opportunity. 

Most pleasant of all are the personal 
contacts that develop in a meeting like 


joint: meeting 


this with its wide-spread attendance. 
Personal acquaintance with your fel- 
low foresters leads to a feeling of free- 
dom to diseuss problems of common in- 
terest, not just at the moment but also 
through the years. 


The Society Grows 
The past vear has shown a healthy 
This reflects 
of the profession and the 
realization by foresters that their pro- 


growth in membership. 


the growth 


fessional society, through its meetings 
and professional journal, supplies a 
real need if they are te keep abreast 
of developments in forestry. The mem- 
bership committees in the Sections have 
heen very effeetive in bringing qua’i- 
fied men into the Society. As a So- 
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A RESOLUTION OF 
APPRECIATION 


It is hereby resolved, by unanimous 
vote of the members of the Society 
of American Foresters present at the 
Society Affairs session in Montreal on 
the afternoon of November 18, 1952, 
that: 


1. The Society of American For- 
esters officially records its gratitude 
to the Canadian Institute of Forestry 
for inviting the Society to hold this 
joint meeting. 

2. The Society expresses warm 
thanks to the Institute for the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this meeting to ad- 
vance professional knowledge and to 
heighten the long-standing friendship 
between our two organizations. 


3. The members of the Society ap- 
preciate the enjoyable and generous 
hospitality shown them by their Cana- 
dian colleagues, and the efforts of the 
Institute's officers and committees 
who have worked so diligently in 
planning and arranging this meeting. 


4. The Society herewith extends a 
cordial invitation to the Institute to 
hold another joint meeting at a mu- 
tually convenient place and date in 
the United States. 


Be it further resolved that, the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry con- 
curring, this occasion shall be the 
forerunner of a continuing series of 
joint meetings to be held periodically 
at suitable intervals with the objec- 
tives of cementing professional soli- 
darity and of advancing the tech- 
niques and practice of forestry in 
North America. 
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crety we represent and serve our pro 


fession; and as we gain in strength, 
our capacity to serve our members in- 
creases, 

One of the most encouraging trends 
is the increasing participation in’ the 
affairs of the Society by its younger 
These are the men who are 


The en 


members. 


doing things in the woods. 
thusiasm of youth, tempered by the 
more mature judgment of older mem 
bers, cannot but build a stronger So 
ciety. 

In many parts of the country, where 
Section boundaries embrace large 
areas and where the forest industry is 
active, there is an amazing number of 
foresters in the woods. The resulting 
growth of Chapters has been healthy 
for the Society and for the profession. 
One has but to attend these Chapter 
sense the keen 
their calling, and 
they 
grapple with their local forestry prob- 
lems. The Chapters have strengthened 
rather than weakened the parent See 
tions. 


meetings to interest 


these men have in 


the realistic manner in’ which 


In the Columbia River Section, the 
dominant 
meeting frequently, with excellent at- 


Chapters are the bodies, 
tendance. Their chairmen make up the 
policy committee of the Section, bring 
ing to it a cross-section of the think 
ing of the membership. Today the 
parent Section holds only an annual 
meeting following a field day, preceded 
by a meeting of the policy committee. 
These trends indicate we are a virile 


organization, awake to the needs of 


the members. 

Illustrative of the part the Society 
is taking locally in encouraging better 
forestry is the active interest taken in 
the Kéep Green movewents. Two ex 
amples have come to my attention. In 
recognition of the fine cooperation ot 
certain radio stations in Oregon, the 
Columbia River Section has given these 
stations appropriate citations and 
Washington the Puget 
Sound Section, for the past two sea 


plaques. In 


sons, has put on the air over one of 
the Seattle radio stations, a 15-minute 
ealled Green Gold. Dean 
Marckworth, as moderator, 
has given freely of his time in pre 


program 
Gordon 


paring interesting programs, serving 
all phases of forestry, in the form of 
with 
and educators. This program has rated 
high in the local Hooper poll, and ac 


round-table interviews foresters 


cordingly has been given a choice spot 
Saturdays. The 
foresters take in 


at dinner time on 
more interest we as 


local affairs, the greater our influence 


in advancing the cause of sound tor 
estry. 

Never in the history of American 
forestry have the standards and quality 
of professional edueation been so high 
as they are today. The Society can 
justly take some eredit for this tact, 
through the work of our 
Committee on  Acerediting, always 
with the advice and assistance of the 
Division of Edueation. Let us keep 


continuing 


these standards high. 

The leadership of an organization 
like ours rest largely in the hands of 
this Society, 
the Council. It has been a great privi 
lege to work with your vice president 


its governing body—-in 


and the men you elected to the Council. 
Representing an excellent cross-section 
of the Society membership and with 
a mixture of old and new blood, their 
approach to the problems before the 
Soviety open-minded and 


has been 


realistic. The question in which the 
membership has shown great interest, 
viz., the proposed changes in member- 
ship bylaws, will be discussed at this 
meeting by a member of the Couneil. 

The appointment of a full-time edi 
tor for the JourRNAL fills a long-recog 
A. G. Hall, who had asked 
released 
duties as editor of the Journan, has 
made a to the So- 
ciety, and his efforts have been appre 
ciated. The work of Miss 
business manager of the JouRNAL, and 


nized need, 


to be from his part-time 


real contribution 


Warren as 


of Lloyd Thorpe as advertising repre 
sentative has been valuable in keep 
ing the JOURNAL on a sound financial 
Rising 
necessitated an 
rate for the Journat if it is 
This is 
the first increase in subscription price 
of the JouRNAL since January 1947. 


basis. costs, however, have 


increase in the snub 


to maintain its high standing. 
Under the able guidance of Henry 


efficient staff, the 


maintaining our So 


Clepper his 
spade work of 


ciety continues to be well done. 
Through his personal contacts with the 
field. Henry has helped weld us more 
closely together. 

able with the 
Intermountain. Columbia 
Puget Sound Sections, as 


the Chapters during 


I have been to meet 
Allegheny, 
River, and 
well as some of 
the vear. T plan to meet with other 
Sections during the coming year. These 
stimulating 

with the 


down-to-earth approach to the prob 


meetings have been very 


to me--one impressed 
lems of the respective regions. 

At the request of the Chief of the 
Forest Service, [ have represented the 
Society at two meetings: one on plan 
1954 World 


ning for the Forestry 
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Conterence; and the other on the Tim 
her Resource Review. 1 trust my posi 
tion on the latter meets with the ap 


proval of the membership; namely, 
that the information compiled be fact 
ual and realistie, and that in making 
the Review the current activity of the 
Forest Forest 


and in 


Service the Survey 
the administration of the na 
especially timber 


tional forests, 


management and forest research, be 


not curtailed. 


Problems Ahead 


The problem of finances is appar 
ently always with us. We are living 
within our budget, but rising costs and 
the growth of our Society accentuate 
many of the problems that have been 
brought to your attention at these an 
nual meetings. 

Our quarters in’ Washington are 
cramped and inadequate for safe and 
convenient our 
files. As our finances will permit, we 
hope to remedy this situation, 

In his annual report to the Society 
in 1948, President Martin stated: “One 
of the principal 
justments needed by our Society is a 


storage of growing 


organizational ad 


procedure through which the maximum 
our members be in 


problems facing the na 


number of 
formed of 
tional Society, be given an opportunity 
to study these problems, and then pass 


may 


on their opinions to the Council in 
time to guide Council action.” During 
this past year we have attempted to 
do this with regard to the question of 
membership, and the response from 
the Sections has been very helpful. 

As a virile organization there will 
always be honest differences of opin 
ion but with understanding and coop 
eration there need aot be tension, The 
Council welcomes your comments. 

In matters of national forestry prob 
lems, the Society has and will be asked 
to take a definite position on many of 
Under the able leadership 
of President Evans, the Council (in 
1950) adopted a prohibiting 
its officers or employees from lobbying 
for or against This 
not intended to weaken our position if 
affecting the 
the entire profession; and your officers 


the issues, 
policy 


legislation. was 


issues arise interest of 
will continue to carefully weigh the 
facts in each case. 

In commenting on our aecomplish 
ments of the past year, T mentioned 
the part some of our Sections are 
playing in getting actively behind the 


Keep Green movements in their areas, 


This is the type of leadership in for 
estry matters we should strive for in 


our communities 
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You might be interested to know 
how such effort pays off. My home 
county, Mason, is one of the most 
heavily forested areas in the State of 
Washington, embracing some 600,000 
acres, most of it second growth. The 
region is well watered, and lying close 
to the large cities on the Sound, we 
draw many fishermen and hunters. 

Initiated by local foresters and now 
enthusiastically supported by the peo 
ple of the county, each year there is 
staged the Mason County forest festi 
val, at the beginning of the fire sea 
son. This is not just another Paul 
Bunyan type jamboree, but is dedi 
cated to the growing tree, with fire as 
the villain. Our good friend James 
Stevens writes seript for a pageant 
put on by some three hundred children 
of the local schools. As a result our 
citizens, young and old, have become 
keenly fire-conscious. This has paid 
big dividends. During the past three 
years, which have been eritical fire 
hazard years, the acreage burned has 
been only 1/62 of what foresters in 
the past have accepted as an allowable 
annual fire loss. 

Considering the fire losses in other 
parts of the country that we read about 
this year, it would seem that we as 
foresters have a real job ahead—to 
spread the gospel of fire prevention. 
The more interest we take in local 
problems, the more we gain in respect 
and leadership in our communities; 
and once this respect is gained, the 
more weight we have in other sound 
forestry matters. In this type of tree 
root forestry, the Chapters should be 
very effective. 

The eleven subject-divisions of the 
Society, through their well-rounded 
out programs which have been a stimu 
lus to technical knowledge, have been 
very effective in heightening interest 
in our meetings, and in bringing about 
inereased participation in the affairs 
of the Society by an ever larger num 
ber of members. A word of caution 
should be raised on the problem of our 
becoming overorganized. As the num 
ber of divisions has increased, so has 
the problem of scheduling Division 
meetings at our annual meeting, to 
avoid duplication and overlapping. Di 
vision meetings have been combined 
when practical, to cut down the num 
her of meetings and to make it pos 
sible for the membership to attend 
more of these Division meetings. As 
individuals we naturally are interested 
in certain phases of forestry that affect 
our job or interests; but let us not be 
come so wrapped up in our own in 


terests that we lose sight of the prob- 
lems of our fellow foresters. Many of 
our problems are common. 

Your Council and your officers ap- 
preciate the fine support of the mem- 
bership; and with your constructive 
criticism and suggestions will work to 
ward continuing to make your Society 
the leader in better forestry. 

Forestry as a profession has “come 
of age,” and to the professional for- 
esters the country looks for leadership. 
As we demonstrate in our respective 
areas that forestry is a sound enter- 
prise and that our ideals are high, so 
will we maintain our high standing as 
a profession whose objective is serv 
ice, not just for today but for the 
future. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 
Henry Clepper 

The annual progress of a_profes- 

sional society is ordinarily not meas 

ured by big events and spectacular ae 


TABLE 1. 
Girade 1946 1947 
Student — 0 0 0 
Junior 2151 2648 2954 
Member 1891 2037 2304 
Fellow 37 43 43 
Affiliate 125 145 167 
Associate 135 149 174 
Corresponding 33 34 38 
Honorary 10 9 10 
Total 352 HOGS 5690 
Inerease 10) 683 625 


TABLE 2.—S.A.F. MEMBERSHIP BY 


Section Rank Total 
Allegheny 7 567 
Appalachian 4 616 
Central Rocky Mountain 15 258 
Central States 5 614 
Columbia River 2 S04 
Gulf States 6 604 
Inland Empire 7 198 
Intermountain 18 IS] 
Kentucky- Tennessee 20 73 
New England s 553 
New York 10 380 
Northern California 3 72: 
Northern Rocky Mountain 19 179 
Ozark 13 318 
Puget Sound 482 
Southeastern S50 
Southern California 21 117 
Southwestern 16 02 
Uppper Mississippi Valley 12 358 
Washington 14 264 
Wisconsin Uppe r Michigan 11 365 
No Seetion Affiliation’ 207 
Corresponding Members 58 
Honorary Members 13 

Total membership 9.085 
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complishments, but by small gains and 
minor advances; or as the military 
phrase has it, “by consolidating our 
positions.” 


Finances 


In 1951, for the first time in our 
history, our income reached $100,000, 
For the fiscal year 1952 our income 
Was approximately $107,000. 

About one-third of our income (4$36,- 
700) goes to print and distribute the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry. This expense 
is exclusive of salaries. 

During the past fiscal year the So- 
ciety operated in the black, with net 
earnings of $1,188. 

The budget for 1953, as approved 
by the Council, shows estimated in- 
come and expense at approximately 
$113,000. This is a balanced budget; 
no deficit finaneing is contemplated. 

In the report of the Council meet- 
ing will be found a table showing de- 
tailed comparisons of expense and in- 
come for 1951 and 1952, and the budg- 
et for 1953. Any member who desires 
additional information about any item 


MEMBERSHIP BY GRADES AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1945-1952 


1948 194919501951 1952 
0 0 0 550 
3058 2909 3315 $245 
2699 3205 3195 3467 3563 
51 +s 57 4 62 
186 193 10s 06 213 
$4 52 5S 
12 13 12 13 13 
6628 TOSS S475 GOSS 
9 | 387 410 1437 610 


SeevTIONS NOVEMBER 30, 1052 


Student Junior Member Feliow Affiliate Associate 

45 264 226 4 1] 17 
29 316 250 HY 11 6 
16 97 136 0 5 4 
94 312 183 2 11 2 
120 301 29 13 
21 86 213 2 6S 14 
14 99 75 l 6 3 
6 71 103 0 l 0 
S7 0 6 
25 227 242 4 35 20 
26 152 175 4 10 13 
41 327 40) 22 
7 82 2 | 
29 142 102 ] 5 
45 221 174 7 
529 2 29 
5 61 37 2 9 3 
0 101 90 a 
47 152 139 l 1] 
1 2 72 12 0 27 
10 168 155 o 17 13 
0 104 OS 1 

ASO 4.245 3,563 6° 38] 913 


"Includes members in U. S. and fereign countries who have requested that they not 


be designated as members of any Seetion. 
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in the budget, or about the Society’s 
financial operations in general, is wel- 
come to request it. 


Membership 


Table 1 shows membership by grades 
for each of the past eight years (1945- 
1952). It will be seen that since the 
end of World War IL our membership 
has more than doubled. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1952, 
totalled 9,085; the 
net increase during the year was 610. 


our membership 
Terminations through death, resigna- 
failure to pay 
bered 459 or less than 5 percent of our 
1952, the 
were 


tion, and dues num 

During 
1,750 
processed by the executive office for ad- 
advancement, and 


total membership. 
applications of persons 
mission, reinstate 
ment. 

One of the Society’s most notable 
developments was the establishment of 
the Student Member grade, open to 
junior, senior, and graduate students 
not eligible for Junior Membership 
enrolled in approved curricula at. col- 
accredited for 
professional forestry. In 1951, the first 
year this grade was open, 550 Student 


leges and universities 


Members applied and elected. 
Student 

The advantages of this grade are 
worth restating. First, it enables stu- 
dents to become identified with their 
professional society and to participate 
in Section and Chapter meetings while 
still in school. Thus they early gain 
knowledge of professional affairs and 
enlarge their professional acquaint- 
ance, which is often helpful when they 
later set out to find employment. 

Secondly, the Student Member pays 
annual dues of only $3 for which he 
receives the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 
But more than that, on his advance- 
ment to the Junior Member grade 
upon graduation from school he does 
not pay the customary admission fee 
of $5, nor does he pay the higher 
Junior Member dues of $6 during the 
year in which he is advanced. 

Table 2 shows the number of mem- 


were 
Members now number 550. 


bers in all grades by Sections. 

Before leaving this subject, on be- 
half of the Council T want to pay sin- 
cere and thankful tribute to the See- 
tion membership chairmen, to the See- 
tion and Chapter membership com 
mittees, and to the membership repre 
sentatives at each of the schools. Year 
in and year out, these faithful workers 
render services to the Society that are 
absolutely indispensable to its growth 
and existence. (I never fail to remem- 
ber them in my prayers nightly.) 


Publications 


During the past year the Society 
published and put on sale the Third 
Cumulated Index of the JOURNAL oF 
Forestry, covering the period 1940 
1950. This valuable adjunct to our 
periodical literature was compiled by 
a committee of the Appalachian See 
tion under the chairmanship of Prof. 
W. D. Miller of North Carolina State 
College. Committees of the Appala- 
chian Section compiled also the first 
and cumulated indexes. The 
profession now has available complete 
indexes of the old Forestry Quarterly 


second 


dating from 1902, the Proceedings of 
the Society of American 
dating from 1905, and the JourRNAL 
dating from 1917, through the 
1950, 

The Foresters’ 
been in preparation since 1947 by an 
Editorial Committee and 19) subject 
matter committees, will be completed 
by the end of 1952 and delivered to a 
commercial publishing house for pub 
lication in late 1953. The book will be 
similar to the technical handbooks 
used by engineers and other profes 


Foresters 
vear 


Manual, which has 


sional workers. It is expected to com 
prise about 750 printed pages. 

Three bulletins, which should be 
completed in 1953 and whieh will be 
published by the Society, are Forest 
Types of the United States and Can 
ada, Grade Standards for Forest Plant- 
ing Stock, and a professional guidance 
booklet 
forest ry. 


for prospective students of 


Editor of Publications 


During 1952, the Council found it 
financially possible to take action on 
an important matter which had been 
its goal since 1948. In that year the 
Council unanimously went on record in 
advocating “the establishment of a 
staff office on publications as the next 
major expansion of the budget.” Al- 
though reaffirmed in 1949 as a desir- 
able objective, the Council was unable 
to finance the proposal. 

Again in 1950 “the Couneil 
unanimously went on record to employ 
a full-time editor at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, and directed the executive 
secretary to present to the Couneil at 
1951 meeting a list of 
possible candidates and the budget 
needed to carry out this proposal in 
1952.” 

Then, at long last, at the Council 
meeting in June 1952 a list of well 
qualified candidates was reviewed, and 
the position of paid Society editor was 
offered to Arthur B. Meyer, who ae- 


June 


its December 
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cepted and reported tor duty in Sep 
tember. Mr. Meyer has his own report 
to present to the members, hence | 
shall not duplicate any part of it now. 
Itowever, desire to repeat the fore 
facts for the record. In the 
September issue of the JOURNAL there 
was published an announcement of his 
appointment together with a detailed 
explanation of the duties he performs. 


r 
going 


Before closing this portion of my re 
port, I desire publicly to thank Albert 
G. Hall for his services to the Society 
as part-time paid editor of the Jour 
NAL during the period February 1951 
August 1952. Mr. Hall was not a ean 
didate for the position on a full-time 
basis. 


Section Bylaws 


The Constitution of the 
(Article XI, Section 3) provides as 
follows: 


Society 


“Any Section may, subject to the 
approval of the Council, adopt for its 
own government such bylaws as it may 
find expedient, including the qualitica 
tions for associate members of the See 
thon, provided that no part thereof 
shall conflict with the Constitution of 
the Society.” 

All the 21 Seetions operate under 
vlaws and have done so for years. 
However, some of these Bylaws, while 
not in confliet with the Constitution, 
are inconsistent in that Section bound- 
aries are not always exactly defined 
and in some cases there are duplica- 
tions in the territories claimed by ad- 
joining Sections. Although the Coun- 
cil desires that the individual Sections 
enjoy complete autonomy in the opera- 
tion of their affairs under the Consti- 
tution, at the same time the Council 
believes that an impartial review of all 
Section Bylaws may be desirable. The 
purpose of the review is to eliminate 
inconsistencies and to provide uni- 
formity in Section business proced- 
ures, especially as regards the election 
of officers, membership activities, the 
administration of Chapters, and simi- 
lar matters. 

The Council has authorized the for- 
mation of a special committee to re- 
view all Section Bylaws and to make 
suitable recommendations. President 
Drake has appointed the following 
members to serve on this committee : 

Chairman, George R. Phillips, form- 
er chairman of the Washington See- 
tion. 

Theodore H. Davis, former chair- 
man of the Appalachian Section. 

W. Harold Horning, former vice 
chairman of the Columbia River See- 
tion. 
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Bert RK. Lexen, former chairman of 
the Central Rocky Mountain Seetion. 

Roland Rotty, former chairman of 
the Southwestern Section. 

Section officers are urged to coop 
erate with this committee in order that 
its assignment may be completed 
promptly. All Sections will have an 
opportunity to review the committee's 
report and recommendations. 

Additional items concerning the ae 
tivities of the executive office are pub 
lished in the report of the Council 


meeting in this issue, 


Report of the Editor 
Arthur B. Meyer 


Comments by editors of the Jour 
NAL or Forestry and Council delibera 
tions have for several years touched 
quite often upon the need for a full 
time employee of the Society to eon 
cern himself with processing and edit- 
ing the Society’s publications, includ 
ing the JouRNAL. 

It is my privilege to appear before 
you today in that capacity. 

Because of the fact that my duties 
have covered a period of about two 
months, you will appreciate that in 
reporting to you on editorial affairs 
during the calendar year 1952, T am 
reporting upon the work of others. 


The JOURNAL in 1952 


With the appearance of the Decem 
her issue, Volume 50 (1952) of the 
JourNAL or Forestry will total 964 
pages, exelusive of index, table of 
contents and covers, 

This is 20 pages larger than in 1951, 
52 pages larger than in 1850. This 
volume carries a total of 124 articles 
(478 pages), 63 Notes (54 pages), 10 
Points of View (12 pages), 2 We 
Present features (4 pages), 83> book 
reviews (60 pages), 12 pages of Cur 
rent Literature, 116 pages of various 
Society Affairs matters, 73 pages (371 
items) of Forestry News, 155 pages of 
advertising, and no editorials. 

In comparison with last vear this 
indieates an inerease in the number ot 
articles (124-112) and Notes (63-52). 
This is the result of conscious effort 
toward such an inerease, A growth in 
advertising space is also shown and 
about 16°) of the total inside pages 
were so used, 

There was a slight decrease in So 
ciety Affairs, due primarily to drop 
ping publication of certain lists judged 
to be nonessential, and in’ Forestry 
News. This vear there were only half 
as many Points of View and We Pre 


sent features as last vear. This is due 
primarily to the lack of receipt of ma 
terial for these departments. 

The subject matter of the 124 arti 
cles which appeared in 1952 indicates 
a definite inerease in those dealing 
with silviculture, with pathology and 
entomology, and with general subjects. 
There was also a slight inerease in 
utilization articles. 

A small decrease shows up in the 
number of range management, forest 
management and engineering, influ 
ences and soils, and fire articles. 

Wildlife, world forestry, and recrea 
tion remained about the same as the 
previous year. 

elassifieation of the affiliations 
(employment) of the authors of these 
articles may be of interest: 

Thirty-four percent of our authors 
were connected with federal or state 
research agencies, 24 percent were on 
college faculties, and 12 percent eame 
from miscellaneous federal agencies 
other than the Forest Service. Forest 
Service men who wrote for the Jorvr- 
NAL, but were not working in research, 
accounted for 8 percent of the articles. 
Industry, state service, and = miscel 
laneous employment accounted for 6 
pereent each, Three percent of the an 
thors were emploved in industrial 
research, 

At the present time there is a back 
log of 59 accepted articles waiting 
publication. At the eurrent rate of 
publication of 10 per month this is a 
six months’ supply. In itself that is 
not large, but there are 19 articles 
waiting the decision of the associate 
editors and each annual meeting is 
likely to add enough articles for 3 or 
issues. 

During the vear, 135 articles were 
received for consideration by the edi 
tors, Twenty-eight manuseripts were 
returned to the authors, mostly for re 
Visions recommended hv the associate 
editors. A few, which covered subjects 
of questionable importance or matters 
already covered in other manuscripts, 
were rejected, 

(No article, however, whose subiect 
matter warrants the attention of the 
Society. is on the basis of its 
preparation. Tf the information is 
good and the presentation poor, the 
anthor is assisted in putting it in shape 
for nublieation.) 

These foregoing statistics and others, 
whieh could be presented from the 1952 
historv of the JourNAL, ean be in 
terpreted to indicate various develop- 
ments and trends, various problems. 
Perhaps a few of the most important 


are as follow 
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First—a definite effort is being made 
to give more space to full-length arti- 
cles and notes. Prompt publication of 
all worthy material is still a definite 
problem, but it does not appear to be 
much greater now than at other times 
through the last 10 to 15 years. 

Second——Advertising revenues are on 
the increase. (This should eventually 
provide a means for printing more 
articles by financing a larger JOURNAL.) 

Third——Articles seem to be keeping 
pace with professional developments 

with the notable exception of those 
dealing with forest management, espe- 
cially as applied to private and indus- 
trial lands. There is a dearth of these. 

Fourth-—We are relying to a large 
degree upon our members in research 
and teaching to prepare articles, 

Fifth—The Journat is following a 
“middle of the road” course. We are 
attempting to have something of in 
terest and value for any professional 
reader in one or another of the various 
departments. But we are still holding 
to our basie purpose as a_ scientific 
and professional publieation. 

Many other points could be devel 
oped by scrutinizing Volume 50 of the 
JourNAL. Different interpretations 
might reach different conclusions. I 
doubt, however, that any searcher 
would fail to agree on one important 
point. 

The JouRNAL is a mirror reflecting 
the knowledge, interest, and effort of 
the Society. It is the product of many 
people. 

Albert Hall, editor from February 
1950 to October 1952, once said that he 
didn’t see much use in making an an 
nual report to the members, for he 
made a detailed one with each month’s 
issue. The high quality of Mr. Hall's 
reports has been self-evident and will 
stand to his lasting credit with the So 
ciety. 

There are many readers, though, 
who may not fully appreciate the faet 
that any publication is the produet of 
teamwork. The editor might be viewed 
as the quarterback, but he does not 
play alone. 

Behind the editor of the 1952 Jour- 
NAL there were many people. 

There was Miss Warren, whose 
valued business management the 
product of many years experience and 
close association. There was our ad- 
vertising representative, Lloyd Thorpe, 
who has done mueh to increase ad- 
vertising and its revenue, working 
closely with Miss Warren. 

There was the managing editor, 
Henry Clepper. He not only guides 
JourRNAL poliey, but out of his long 
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experience contributes in various ways 

to each 
There the Council itself, 

an active interest in the JouRNAL and 


Issue, 
was with 
hasic responsibilities for its policies 
and performance. 

Perhaps least recognized of all work- 
12 associate editors. These 
men the 
reputation of the JoURNAL. They pass 
submitted 


ers are the 


stand behind professional 


upon the worth of manu 
seripts ,guarantee technical soundness, 
and contribute of their own knowledge 
and experience to the authors’ works, 
in addition to advising the editor. 

Most important of all is the mem 
bership of the profession. The 124 
articles, the 63 notes, the 83 book re- 
views, in fact almost all of the pages 
of the JouRNAL, represent many days 
of hard work by many individual au- 
thors and by associated persons who 
gave aid and advice, The success of 
any publication is measured by the 
worth of what its contributors have to 
say and by their ability to say it. All 
other persons involved in the process 
of publication merely augment the ef 
forts of the writers who create the ma 
terial out of their knowledge and 
ability. 

The JouRNAL runs through a circle 
which begins with Society members as 
its creators and ends with Society 
members as its users. 

These things I see in the statistics 
and behind the statisties which repre- 
sent Volume 50 of the JOURNAL OF 


ForESTRY. 


Society Publications in the Future 


It is only reasonable that you should 
full 


time employee of the Society, to say 


expect me, as a new editor and 
a little something about the future. 
There are a number of miscellaneous 
publications which are demanding at 
tention and work. The Forester’s Field 
Manual, about 
through the efforts of many members, 


which is completed 
will require final touches before pub 
lication 

A professional guidance bulletin for 
prospective foresters is in process but 
requires further effort. 

revised style 
tributors to the JOURNAL is to be com 


manual for con 
piled. 

Grade For Forest Plant 
stock Forest 7 pes of the 
United States and Canada both, though 


Standards 
mag and 
in preparation by our membership, will 
need some final work by the Office of 
Publications. 

There are a half dozen articles await 
that heen re- 


ing preparation have 


quested by various organizations and 
magazines, 

There is much to be done other than 
that required by the JOURNAL. 

As to the Journar, which the 
number one task of the Society's edi 
tor, | ean very briefly express my per 
sonal attitude: 

The JourNAL OF ForesTrRY 
sents a half century of energetic and 
devoted effort by many of the best 
minds of our profession during that 
is the product of many 


repre 


period, It 
people, in the past and the present, 
working together. 

Any forester assuming duties as its 
editor should concern himself first with 
the JourNaL under his 
stewardship according to its past high 
soundly 


maintaining 


standards — and conceived 
policies, 

He should concern himself secondly 
with keeping abreast of professional 
developments in forestry. should 
anticipate the need for changes in the 
magazine and suggest their nature, but 
them only with the ap- 
proval and backing of the profession. 


inaugurate 


I conceive of the job as one which 
requires, not a new broom but rather 
some fine sandpaper, a polishing cloth, 
and available time to inspect the cor- 
ners of the room. 


Report of the Council Committee 
on Membership 


The question of adopting a set of 
minimum standards or minimum eourse 
requirements for 


approval of cur 


ricula in aceredited forestry schools 
and the provision of a 
which 
proved curricula accredited schools 
elected 


have 


membership 


grade to graduates of nonap 


could be immediately 
the 
concerned the 


upon 
graduation heen 
that 


mittee on Membership and the entire 


principal 
items have Com 
Council during the past year. 

The the 
problems facing the Couneil on these 


background material for 
questions was presented in the August 
1952 JourNAL or Forestry under the 
report of the midyear Council meeting. 
Pertinent from this 
here so that all 
clear as to the issues and reasons for 
the actions taken: 

The principal point of 
effect of the Couneil’s action in approv 
ing specific curricula offered in aceredited 
schools for the purpose of determining 
which graduates eligible for Jun 
ior Membership immediately on gradua 
tion. 

At the 


committee on 


excerpts report 


are ineluded will be 


issue was the 


were 


Conneil, the 
October 


request of the 
acerediting in 
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certain educational 
a qualification for Jun 
This recommendation 
Bylaw 5, adopted by 
its meeting in December 


140 recommended 
requirements as 
ior Membership. 
was embodied in 
the Council at 
1950, 

Bylaw 5 defined the minimum educa 
tional qualifications for those graduates 
of necredited institutions who would 
henceforth be eligible for Junior Mem 
bership immediately upon graduation. 

Considerable misunderstanding and some 
criticism followed. For it was found that 
the graduates of certain schools, who had 
majored eurricula which previously 
liad iecepted as adequate for Jun 
ior Membership, were no longer eligible 
for the Junior grade immediately upon 
graduation. The they were no 
longer eligible was beeause the curricula 
they had followed did not contain the 
background and professional courses 
which the Council, in adopting Bylaw 5, 
had established as the minimum require 
ment for immediate admission to the So 
ciety at the Junior Member level. 

In essence, the dissatisfaction with Ibs 
law o centered on the criticism that these 
professional courses, together with cer 
tain foundation science courses which 
were also specified, constituted too rigid 
a requirement. One of its 
versial effects was that at some schools, 
but not all, graduates in utilization and 
wood technology were not eligible for the 
Junior grade immediately upon gradua 
tion, 

At a meeting in June 1951, the Coun 
cil decided not to amend Bylaw 5 at that 
time, but to give further study to its 
operation, and to invite further study by 
the membership at large. In order to 
focus attention on the subjeet, an open 
panel discussion on membership require 
ments was scheduled for the annual meet 
ing of the Society in’ Biloxi, 


been 


reason 


most contro 


Miss. in 
December 
, The panel discussion was duly held. 
Many members participated. From. the 
discussion it was quité evident that many 
members felt that 
ments of Bylaw 5 
and should be modified. Many 
on the other hand felt that the qualifi 
cations established under Bylaw 5 
and should be maintained, 
\ sizable group of members, numbering 
among them most of those who had given 
the matter real study, felt that with 
modification these requirements 
could be changed so that they would be 
acceptable to most 


course require 
restrictive 


' 
ers 


were too 


were 
satisfactory 


some 


members, 

As a result of this open discussion at 
Biloxi, the Council instructed the exeeu 
tive send to the Seetions 
certain background information perti 
nent to the subjeet, and to invite the 
members, at their Seetion and Chapter 
mectings, to aequaint themselves with the 
In addition, the Couneil requested 
to de 
members 


secretary to 


ISSUES, 
the Sections and Chapters to try 
termine the sentiment of the 
on certain specifie questions on which the 
Couneil desired an 
bership opinion. 

It was also decided by the Couneil that 
if a amend the 
Constitution 


expression of mem 


referendum to 
would he found 
the referendum would not be 
after the had had a 
of study and diseussion 

During the period January 
1952, Sections 
Chapters conducted opinion 


formal 
necessary, 
held until 
members full year 

through 


June, nine and eleven 


polls, based 
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on the material sent out by the execu 
tive office. In addition, numerous help 
ful individual letters were received, Since 
June added Section and Chapter expres 
sions have been received which in gen 
eral agreed closely with the earlier 
opinions. 

As a result of this survey, the Coun 
cil found so much agreement among 
members relative to the need for a 
course requirement for “ap 
proval of curricula that it considered a 
referendum unnecessary, and its 
meeting on November 17, 1952 ap 
proved as a substitute for the contro 
versial minimum course requirements 
of Bylaw 5 the following: 

“For a curriculum to be approved it 
must include not less than one 3 quar 
ter-eredit course in each of the fol 
lowing subjects: silviculture, forest 
management, forest protection, forest 
economics, and wood utilization.” 

The Couneil wishes to emphasize 
that these minimum course require 
ments in no way relate to minimum 
training considered essential for for 
esters. They are straightforward, 
simple, and not too restrictive basis 
for approval of eurricula in accredited 
forestry sehools whieh will quality 
graduates of such curricula to Junior 
Membership immediately upon grad 
uation and nothing more. 

The second major change approved 
by the Council on November 17, 1952 
involves the addition of a third Af 
filiate Membership grade, which would 
make eligible to membership immedi 
ately upon graduation students in ac-- 
credited forestry school curricula that 
do not include the minimum 3 quarter- 
credit course in each of the five fields : 
silviculture, forest management, forest 
protection, forest economies, and wood 
utilization. The description and re 
quirements for this new membership 
grade in Bylaw 4 are as follows: 

“Affiliate Class C. Graduates of in 
stitutions which have been aceredited 
by the Council of the Society, who 
have majored in wood utilization or 
technology, wildlife management, or 
range management, where these cur 
ricula do not include all the five pro 
fessional courses (silviculture, manage- 
ment, protection, economics, and util- 
ization) shall be eligible for election 
to Affiliate Grade C.” 

This change provides a place in the 
Society for all except a few grad- 
uates of very specialized curricula of 
accredited schools of forestry. Their 
advancement to Junior Membership 
will be provided for in the same man- 
ner as for Class B Affiliate Members. 

At its November 17 meeting the 
Council approved several minor 


changes in Bylaw ( Aceredited 
Schools), Bylaw 19 (Membership En- 
dorsement), and wording changes in 
sylaws 11, 12, 13, 17, and 18 which 
will clarify the bylaws and simplify 
the nomination and election procedure. 
Several changes in the sections of 
the Constitution relating to member 
ship were likewise approved by the 
Council on November 17. These recom 
mended changes in our Constitution 
will be submitted to the membership 
for consideration, 
C. Orro Linpu, 
D. B. Demerirr, 
Kaurerr, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on 
Accrediting 


This constitutes the annual report 
of the Committee on Accrediting 
Schools of Forestry. During the period 
since the last annual meeting, the Com 
mittee has had under consideration 
items pertaining to the accredited 
-tatus of a few institutions. These 
confidential items are already known 
to the members of the Couneil. 

In addition, the Committee has re 
vised the “Bases for Aecrediting.” The 
revisions consisted largely of making 
the statements conform to what was 
actually done in the accrediting pro- 
cedures of 1950. The net result is less 
emphasis on the quantitative elements 
of acerediting and greater emphasis 
on the qualitative. The Council ap 
proved this revision at its midsummer 
meeting of 1952. The revised edition 
of “Bases for Acerediting” was mim- 
eographed and mailed to members of 
the Council, members of the Accredit- 
ing Committee, and the heads of all 
forestry schools in the United States. 

The Committee has followed with in- 
terest the activities of the National 
Commission on Accrediting. This Com- 
mission is made up of the executives 
of many institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States and repre- 
sents in its membership colleges and 
universities supported by endowments 
as well as those supported by munici- 
pal and state funds. The purpose of 
the Commission is to remove or alle- 
viate those elements of acerediting 
practice which appear to its members 
as constituting encroachments on the 
prerogatives of the exeeutives of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Your Committee on Accrediting has 
on a number of occasions recommended 
to the executive secretary that we of- 
fer our cooperation to the Commission 
in, furthering stronger professional 
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training. While the members of the 
Committee on Accrediting view with 
some misgivings the apparent present 
plan of the Commission for accredit- 
ing by large teams, representing all 
the affected accrediting agencies, we 
approve of the offer made by Mr. 
Clepper to give the plan a trial. 

The Committee on Accrediting feels 
it would be remiss in its duties if it 
did not recommend to the Council that 
some discussion be given soon to the 
course of action which the Society 
should take if we find ourselves un- 
able to agree with other members of 
a large accrediting team as to the 
status of forestry in a given institu 
tion. For example, it is altogether pos- 
sible that an institution might prove 
worthy of approval by a regional ae 
crediting agency so far as general edu 
cation is concerned and by several pro 
fessional accrediting agencies for their 
respective professions, but still be un 
worthy of approval as to its forestry 
curriculum. The implication of in 
formation so far released by the Na- 
tional Commission is that once an in- 
stitution is approved by a majority 
of the Joint Accrediting Committee, 
all curricula are automatically blan- 
keted in. The first trial of the pro 
posed plan at which forestry is rep 
resented will, of course, provide a 
better basis for future action. 

The Committee on Accrediting has 
noted that it is charged by the Coun- 
cil with the responsibility of confer- 
ring with the heads of the professional 
societies in range management and 
wildlife management as to possible 
future joint accrediting. No steps have 
us yet been taken but correspondence 
will be instituted shortly. Any devel- 
opments will be reported to the Coun- 
cil prior to the summer meeting of 
1953. 

Myron KRrveEGER, Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on 
International Relations 


The only pending question in which 
your Committee was concerned at the 
time of its last annual report was the 
proposal that the United States offer 
to be host to the Fourth World For- 
estry Congress. On the basis of in 
formation gathered in 1951, the Com- 
mittee had informed the Council that 
it did not believe conditions were pro- 
pitious for advancing an invitation to 
hold the Fourth World Forestry Con- 
gress in the United States. In addi- 
tion, Society members who were dele- 
gates to the 1951 annual conference 
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of FAO late in 1951 had been asked to 
explore the matter further. Upon the 
return of these delegates to the United 
States, a conference of all agencies 
which would be concerned in a World 
Forestry Congress was held, and was 
attended by the president and execu 
tive secretary of the Society, as well 
as the chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations. The Society's 
position at the meeting was against 
extending the invitation under present 
conditions, and this was the position 
adopted as the decision of the meeting. 

In early summer, President Drake 
wrote to the Latin American regional 
office of FAO, urging that the For- 
estry School of the University of the 
Andes, Venezeula, be given careful 
consideration as the site of the Latin 
American Center for Forestry Train 
ing. This step was taken because of 
the outstanding position of the school 
in Latin America from the standpoint 
of both faculty and equipment. Mar- 
shall Turner, a member of the Society 
and a graduate of the Yale School of 
Forestry, is director of the school, and 
the faculty includes men with excep- 
tionally useful background. It is good 
to be able to report that at its meeting 
in June 1952, the Latin American 
Forestry Commission voted to estab 
lish the training center at the Univer 
sity of the Andes, thus creating the 
first international school in Latin 
America for students of forestry. 

During the past vear the chairman 
has had opportunities to bring to the 
attention of various U.S. agencies the 
need for foresters in their interna- 
tional cooperation programs, as well as 
the importance of including 7orestry 
in land use programs. There is a pos- 
sibility that some new forestry posi- 
tions abroad may be created as a_re- 
sult of these efforts, specifieally the 
appointment of forestry attaches for 
regions where forestry can be most 
important, and it has already been 
possible to place several foresters in 
positions with programs already set 
up. Several U. S. agencies have 
adopted the practice of taking ad 
vantage of the Committee’s knowledge 
of foresters available and particularly 
qualified for foreign duty, and the 
agencies have been supplied with this 
information. 

The Committee has taken up with 
officials of the U.S. State Department 
and the U. S. Forest Service a pro 
posal to bring approximately a dozen 
Latin American forestry educators to 
this country in order to acquaint them 
with U. S. methods of forest instrue 
tion and experimentation, watershed 


control, silviculture, and logging. Both 
the State Department and the Forest 
Service have signified their interest in 
this program, and further steps will 
be taken toward working out the de 
tails. Tentatively, it is proposed that 
the group would spend at least two 
days at Asheville, examining hardwood 
silviculture and watershed manage 
ment. They would then visit at least 
four forestry schools, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, and one range 
experiment station, and would make 
an examination of logging somewhere 
on the Pacifie Coast. It is felt that 
such a study of forestry school cur 
ricula, use of equipment, and so forth, 
would help greatly to orient and im 
prove the quality of forestry instrue 
tion now existing in Latin America, 
and would strengthen the hand of the 
educators themselves in dealing with 
their respective governments and ob- 
taining greater recognition and more 
adequate budgets. Tentatively, a visit 
of two months’ duration is suggested, 
and the probable time April and May 
1953. The Council of Forestry School 
Executives has been asked to suggest 
the names of schools which would be 
most advantageous for the Latin 
Americans to visit. 

During the year the Committee has 
put its facilities to the service of for- 
eign foresters visiting the United 
States, as well as to Society members 
going abroad. It has received gratify- 
ing cooperation from United States 
Government agencies in arranging 
itineraries and appointments for visit 
ing foresters. 

The Committee proposed only one 
Corresponding Member since the last 
meeting, but submitted two names to 
the Council for election as Honorary 
Members. 

In this connection, the Committee 
recommends to the Council that the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry should be sent 
without cost to all Honorary Mem 
bers. This will not entail a large num 
ber of copies and will be of special 
henetit to foreign Honorary Members 
in enabling them to receive our Jour 
NAL without the need of purchasing 
drafts. 

The only large international meet 
ing of interest to SAF members in 
1952 was the Sixth International 
Cirasslands Congress, held at Pennsy! 
vania State College, August 17-23. 
This meeting was the first of the Grass 
lands Congresses to be held in’ the 
U.S., and W. R. Chapline was execu 
tive secretary of the Congress’s Or 
ganizing Committee. 

Another meeting of interest to many 


AT 


members was the Sixth British Com- 
monwealth Forestry Conference, held 
in Canada from August 30th to Sep 
tember 13th following a field tour of 
approximately two weeks in the Do 
minion, Two Honorary Members of 
the Society of American Foresters 
participated in the Conference, Prof. 
Ht. G. Champion, and the late Lord 
Robinson, whose sudden death while 
the conference was progress) was 
the only sad note in a conference which 
was, from all reports, highly success 
ful. Lord Robinson had served as vice 
president of the conference, and 
J. D. B. Harrison was its secretary, 
Other Society members who partici 
pated were J. W. B. Sisam, who served 
as chairman of an ad hoc Committee 
on Survey of Forest Resources, Lowell 
Besley, K. B. Brown, G. W. 1. Creigh 
ton, K. G. Fensom, John Miles Gib 
son, I. T. Haig, J. A. Hall, V. L. 
Harper, A. Koroleff, L. J. Markwardt, 
Edgar Porter, J. L. Van Camp, Chas. 
A. Wellner, and J. O. Wilson. 

To date, the only international meet- 
ing of interest to foresters that has 
been definitely scheduled for 1953. is 
the Third Pacifie Science Congress, 
which will be convened in Manila, P.T., 
November 16, and will hold sessions 
through November 28. The Congress 
has a subeommittee on forestry which 
has been actively directed by Stephen 
T. Wyckoff. 

As soon as definite information is 
received concerning the date and place 
of the next world forestry congress, 
as well as other international meetings 
of interest to the members, it will be 
passed on to the membership through 
a note in the JOURNAL OF Forestry. 

The year’s accessions have included 
a bound volume of all the reports on 
Japanese natural resources prepared 
under the direction of the Natural Re 
sources Division, SCAP, during the 
occupation of Japan, as well as all 
forestry reports of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, issues of the Em 
pire Forestry Review, and of the 
Filipino Forester (Journal of the So- 
ciety of Filipino Foresters). 

As in the past the Chairman has 
served as the Society’s representative 
on the U.S.FAQO Interagency Com 
inittee, 

K. C. Crarts, 

I. T. Hata, 

LeRoy HUNTINGTON, 
BARRINGTON Moore, 
LYALL Pererson, 
J. W. B. Sisam, 

J. Srorck LER, 
Tom Chairman, 
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In June 1951 President Evans ap 
pointed a Committee on Manpower. 
Its purpose is to keep the Council in 
close touch with the current and poten 
tial situation respecting technical man 
power requirements so that it would 
be in a better position to act promptly 
should the oveasion develop during the 
emergeney period, 

During the past year this committee 
has carried out its funetions as fol 
lows: Maintained close liaison with the 
numerous agencies Issuing rulings at 
fecting technical manpower, gamed 
recognition of the interests of our So 
in manpower considerations from 
responsible officials in these agencies; 
secured clearance for the Society to 
furnish supply and demand intorma 
tion on the profession of forestry to 
the Defense Manpower Administration 
for inclusion in future editions of its 
report on resources and requirements 
of specialized personnel; secured co 
operation of other professional groups 
related to forestry concerning mutual 
manpower problems; and informed in 
terested members of the Society and 
of industry of developments. 

However, the technical manpower 
situation in the nation, while serious 
in certain limited areas, has not be 
come as acute as earlier predictions 
indicated. The supply of technical 
foresters available has so far been 
sufficient to meet the needs of the mili- 
tary and defense expansion without 
working undue hardship upon the ac 
tivities normally utilizing our protes 
sional personnel. 

Problems relating directly to the na 
tion’s intellectual resources have proven 
of such magnitude, however, that a 
number of agencies are now gathering 
and analyzing detailed manpower in 
formation. One of these, the Commis 
sion on Human Resources and Ad 
vanced Training working under the 
auspices of the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Couneils, will 
soon publish a summary of its two 
vear study of supply and demand 
characteristics with respect to eollege 
and professional personnel, This com 
mission will continue its activities un 
der a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
until the fall of 1954. 

Due to the above conditions, it is 
recommended that the S.A.F. Man 
power Committee be continued only 
on a standby basis, ready to resume an 
active role in professional manpower 
problems, should future events indi 
eate the need thereof. It is believed 
that our Society's executive secretary 
could readily serve as “watchdog” to 


Report of Committee on Manpower 


inform the Committee of an impend 


ing need for action. 


F. SHANKLIN, 
PAUL SCHOEN, 
Frep H. Miter, 


Grorck W. DeEAN 


Henry Bane, 


Harpy L. Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Safety 


Our first assignment, to formulate 
a policy statement on safety for the 
Soviety, was completed on May 9, 
1952, at which time it was forwarded 
to the Council for consideration. 

The Council unanimously approved 
a four-point safety policy in’ June. 
This included active participation of 
foresters in accident prevention, and 
indoctrination of forestry students in 
vafety principles. Not approved was 
the Committee’s recommendation that 
foresters urge “that management give 
the necessary impetus to the adoption 
of safe methods and practices,” and to 
endorse the management approach to 
accident prevention. 

We hope that the Couneil will re- 
consider this recommendation because 
it is felt that full management sup- 
port is the key factor to success in any 
safety program. 

With the exception of the omission 
of management support, the Commit- 
tee feels that the Society has a solid 
foundation upon which to build sound 
accident prevention among its mem- 
hers, 

The seeond phase of the Committee's 
activities started in September when 
we began implementing the policy 
statement. Mr. Clepper  circularized 
all forestry schools to determine what 
has been done on safety in the schools, 
and to see if they wanted help. The 32 
replies have been analyzed by the Com 
mittee chairman, Much has already 
heen done, and the questionnaire has 
stimulated a renewed interest. Replies 
were preponderantly in favor of the 
Society helping out. This will be an- 
other committee assignment, no doubt. 

The Committee plans immedi- 
ate activity towards stimulating active 
participation of foresters in the safety 
movement until it hears about the 
Couneil’s action on the management 
recommendations. If it is approved, 
the Committee can then go ahead with 
a well rounded program. This will 
probably be handled by subcommittees 
in order to distribute the job load and 
expedite the work. 

Seru Jackson, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on 
Community Forests 


The Committee on Community For- 
ests Was circularized by the chairman 
last April asking for suggestions on 
ways of activating the program pro- 
posed the commitiee’s report for 
1951. Constructive responses were re 
ceived trom the following committee 
members: Nelson C. Brown, Charles G. 
Geltz, KE. V. Jotter, William A. Syl 
vester, and Harris A. Reynolds. 

A memorandum was prepared for 
consideration by the Board of Direc 
tors of the American Forestry Asso 
ciation proposing the Association as 
sume leadership in a nation-wide com 
munity forest activity. The Board au 
thorized such an activity. 

The first step is to obtain an up-to- 
date census of existing community for 
ests. To this end the state forestry 
agencies have been requested to sup 
ply statistics on the number, size, and 
ownership of the present forests. Re 
sponses to these requests indicate that 
the revised census may be expected 
about the first of 1953. These data 
will be tabulated by states, and will be 
made available to any agency which 
may desire to use them. They will 
supply statistical information essential 
to sustained publicity for promotion 
of the community forest movement. 
Periodical correction of the census will 
be necessary. 

The next step will be to organize 
continual publicity in national and lo 
cal publications and the stimulation 
of educational programs by national 
and local organizations and by pro 
fessional foresters in order to keep the 
subject before the publie to sustain its 
interest. To accomplish this objective 
the activity must have the support of 
foresters everywhere, This support 
should take the form of reports to the 
American Forestry Association of ease 
histories and stories of human interest 
nature about the accomplishments in 
existing forests which will serve as 
grist for the publicity mill. 

Finally we want to again urge, as 
did the report of this committee last 
year, “Each section of the Society to 
set up a continuing project by ap 
pointing responsible and active com 
mittees ... to promote and assist in 
the establishment of new community 
forests in localities where they have 
contacts and also to bring influence 
to bear upon the state foresters, in 
their respective areas, to exercise their 
leadership” in the community forest 
movement. 

This report has not, through lack of 
time, been submitted to the members 
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of your committee for prior approval. 
However, copies are going out to each 
member with a request that each send 
to you his comments and any addi 
tional contributions to the activity, to 
he published in the JouRNAL oF For 
ESTRY with this report. 


Georce A. Chairman. 
RRR 


Report of Committee on Library of 
Congress Photographic Collection 


The 
foresters in the Library of Congress, 
known as the Pinchot collection, is in 
good shape. It is well arranged and 
well catalogued. However, the growth 
and the 
fault is primarily due to the apathy 


along 


collection of photographs of 


is slow-—discouragingly slow 


The con 
Sec 


of the foresters themselves. 


sensus of the reports from the 
tion Committee chairman indicates that 
pry the photos 
S.A.F, 


collection 


they simply cannot 
loose from the members of 

The importance of the 
cannot be stressed too highly. It is 
one of several collections of members 
of the 
the Prints and Photographs Division 


profession and is located in 
of the Library which has a constant 
seeking 
with whieh to illustrate books and ar 
ticles. 


stream of visitors pietures 
And, inquiries are inereasing 
every day. 

I think that one reason for the lack 
of cooperation from the foresters is 
personal modesty. The feeling is (and 
it may be natural) that the collection 
But the collec 
Reputation 
and prominence have nothing to do 
with it. We simply want a photograph 


is a sort of honor roll. 
tion is not an honor roll. 


of every forester—-a complete collec 


tion—so that in ease a pieture is re 
quired for any reason whatsoever we 
can furnish it. 

So, Members, give us a hand and 
send in your photo and a short biog 
raphy if you haven't already done so. 

Bay, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 
Civil Service 


Last vear the report of the Commit 
tee on Civil Service pointed out that 
“a preponderant number of our pro 
fessional schools urge the return to a 
subject matter test, if not in place of 
at least with or 
mented to, an objective test.” 


combined supple 


This position, which was supported 
by the Forest Service and the Depart 
Exam- 


The 


Agriculture Board of 
realized, 


ment of 


iners, has now been 


Civil Service Commission has an 
nounced that competitors for the forth 
coming Junior Agricultural Assistant, 
forester option, required to 
take a test of technical subject matter, 


in addition to the general test required 


will be 


of competitors for all options. 

This forestry subject matter test will 
For all for 
estry applicants —i.e. for both forest 
and range options 40 of the ques 
tions will be the same. Those who ap 
ply for the forest option will take 10 
additional questions dealing with for 
estry subjects and those applying for 
the range option will take 10° addi 
tional, but different, questions dealing 


consist of 50 questions. 


with range management. Those appli 
eants eligible for both forest and range 
options will have to answer both the 
forestry and range management ques 
tions of a total of 60 subject matter 
questions, 

We have been advised that the use 
of academic-type questions which were 
largely used in previous years will not 
be used. The questions to be used this 
vear are more of a problem type to 
test an applicant’s general knowledge 
of forestry and how to apply such 
knowledge to practical situations. 

The Committee on Civil Service rec 
ommends that the Civil Service exam 
ination be offered in the early spring. 
It is to be realized, however, that the 
forester option is just a supplement 
to the overall agrieultural examination 
offered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Land Grant Colleges have a 
committee known as the Department 
of Agriculture Committee on Training 
for Government Service, and it is our 
understanding that any change in the 
scheduled date of the examination re 
quires the approval of this committee. 

It was not feasible to submit a re 
quest for a change in date this year, 
but the possibility of moving the exam 
ination to the spring will be explored, 
provided professional questions will 
continue to be used in future examina 
tions, 

D. S. JeErrers, 

KE. R. 

W. C. Percivan, 

D. J. Wepperr, 

M. K. Gopparp Chairman. 


REE 
A Resolution 


The Society of American Foresters 
in joint annual meeting at Montreal, 
Canada, with the Canadian Institute of 
Forestry, November 17-20, 1952 ae 
knowledges with gratitude the valuable 
publicity in the press and on the radio 


1 


relating to the recent forest fire emer 
weney. 

This excellent public service contrib 
uted materially, both directly and in 
directly, to a better public apprecia 
tion of the value of America’s forests. 
Many of the fires were not mere brush 
fires, but destroyed large trees of im 
mediate use value. 

Therefore, it 
Society of American 
meads and expresses its appreciation 


that the 


Foresters 


is resolved 


com 


to the members of the press associa 
tions and the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters for 
their contributions to forest conserva 
tion by keeping the American people 
informed of the seriousness of the for 
est fire situation all during the emer 
gency period, 

It is further resolved that the execu 
tive secretary, S.A.F. transmit this res 
olution to the main offices of the above 
associations and that copies also be 
released to press representatives at the 
conelusion of this meeting. 

It is further resolved that this res 
sent to the Federal 
Wash 


olution also be 


Communications Commission, 


ington, D. ©. 
EEE 
Report of Council Meeting 


A meeting of the S.A.F. Council 
was held November 17, 1952 in the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 

Present were President George L. 
Drake, Viee President KE. L. Demmon, 
William J. Brown, D. B. Demeritt, 
Frank H. Kaufert, C. Otte Lindh, 
G. D. Mareckworth, Richard EK. Me 
Ardle, P. A. Thompson, R. Il. West 
Henry Clepper, executive 
Karl unavoid 


and 
secretary. 


veld, 
Porter was 


ably absent. 


Policy on Legislation 


The following policy statement on 
legislation, adopted by the Council on 
June 20, 1950, was reviewed: 

Inasmuch as the officers of the Soei 
ety may be ealled upon to express the 
viewpoint of the Society on legislative 
matters affecting the forestry 
interest, either when a referendum has 
heen held by the Society relative to the 
matter in question, or such 
referendum has been held, the Couneil 
adopted the following poliey to guide 
the action of the Society officers, 

1. The Society officers shall not be 

permitted to lobby or to be registered 
as lobbyists. 
2. In the event referenda on legisla 
tive matters are held by the Society, 
the executive secretary shall forward 
to the appropriate agencies and. offi 
cials the results of the referenda, 

3. On invitation, the executive see- 
other may appear 


general 


when no 


retary and officers 


‘ye 
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before legislative committees to repre 
sent the Soectety 

President Drake appointed a Coun 
eil (Demeritt, McArdle, and 
Thompson) to suggest desirable 
changes, On motion of Mr. Lindh, 
seconded by Mr. Demeritt, the follow 
mg revised policy was unanimously 
approved, 

As a profe ssional society the Soeiety 
of American Foresters has an obliga 
tion and responsibility to maintain a 
vigorous and positive interest in legis 
lative matters pertaining to forestry. 

The officers should be prepared to 
offer assistance and counsel on legis 
lative matters pertaining to forestry 
and should endeavor to make the pro 
fessional views of the Society known 
and in other ways be of assistance. 

It is understood that its officers shall 
not be permitted to lobby or register as 
lobbyists but may, upon request, appear 
before legislative committees to repre 
sent the Society. 

In carrying out these duties the offi 
eers shall be guided by referenda which 
the Society may have held, or by in 
structions from the Council. 


Amendments of Constitution 
and Bylaws 


As the culmination of more than two 
years of study by the Council, aided 
by membership-opinion polls taken in 
a number of the Sections and chapters 
during 1952, the Couneil proposed 
certain revisions of the Constitution 
and Bylaws governing admission to 
the Junior Member and Affiliate Mem 
ber grades. 

In addition, amendments found nee 
essary with respect to current proce 
dure in the publication of the JourN AL 
or Forestry and the appointment of 
the editor are proposed. 

Other amendments, both to the Con 
stitution and Bylaws, bring Society 
procedure up to date with respeet to 
the Council's authority te approve 
eurricula as well as accredit colleges 
and universities for professional for 
estry instruction. 

The proposed revisions of the Con 
stitution and Bylaws are published im 
mediately following this report of the 
Couneil. These amendments were una 
nimously approved by the Couneil on 
motion of Mr. Demmon, seconded by 
Mr. Brown. 


Finances 


Table 1 shows the auditor’s report 
of income and expenses for 1952, to 
gether with the proposed budget for 
the fiseal vear 1953. This budget was 
unanimously approved by the Couneil 


on motion by Mr. Demeritt, seconded 
by Prof. Marckworth. 

On motion by Dr. Kaufert, seconded 
by Prof. Marckworth, the Council 
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TABLE | \ COMPARISON OF EXPENSE AND INCOME FOR 1951 AND 1952, AND THE 


Item 


FOR 1953 


Budget 


EXPENSE 


Journal of Forestry 

Editor’s Expense 

Salaries, Exee, Sec’y & Asst 
Salaries, Editorial 

Salaries, Office 

Advertising Retainer & Commission 
Advertising Promotion 

Travel, Officers 

Postage 

Telephone and Telegror 

Rent 

Multigraph and Mimeograph 
Miscellaneous Printing 

Office Supplies 

General Expense 

Depreciation 

Pension Plan 

Natural Resources Council 
Committee Expense 

Girading Forestry Schools 

Council Travel Expense 
Referenda and Election of Officers 
Division Expense 

American Inst. of Biol. Sciences 
Social Security Tax 

Miscellaneous 

Annual Meeting 

Section Manual and Student Material 


Total 


195] 152 1953 
& 36,701.94 37,500.00 
11.52 355.79 250.00 
13.S00,00 9,400.00 
3,750.00 5,764.62 900.00 
23 646.00 26,609.98 29 ST70.00 
6,315.38 7,289.59 7,750.00 
983.39 1,863.86 1,500.00 
2,923.58 2? 726.12 3,000.00 
1,684.97 1,754.49 1,900.00 
460.08 $58.63 675.00 
2 870.00 3,528.00 3,528.00 
314.00 564.10 500.00 
S36.15 732.15 750.00 
729.80 710.32 1,000.00 
1390.59 1,000.00 
410.19 528.84 500.00 
747.14 672.75 615.00 
100,00 100.00 
61.65 36.06 100.00 
52.96 56.61 100.00 
932.12 1,500.00 
386.70 500.00 
70.78 $0.2] 75.00 
50.00 100.00 50.00 
491.56 524.47 600.00 
5S5.05 56.98 75.00 

232.06 55.40 

462.27 415.89 100.00 


95 402.11 S105 4386.89  S112,838.00 


INCOME 


Dues 

Fees 

Subscriptions and Sale of Journals 
Advertising 

Interest and Dividends 
Miscellaneous Ineome 


Total 


Estimated net earnings 


unanimously approved the appropria 
tion of $1,000 from the general in 
vestment fund for completion of The 
Foresters’ Manual. To date, this proj- 
ect has involved expenses of $7,000. 

President Drake was authorized to 
appoint a small committee to study 
the existing pension plan for Society 
employees and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Council before its mid- 
vear meeting in 1953.) The committee 
consists of Sam R. Broadbent, Miss 
L. A. Warren, and President Drake, 
ea oflic io. 

The need for additional income to 
enable the Society to carry forward 
current and proposed activities in the 
interest of the profession was discussed 
at length. On motion by Dr. MeArdle, 
seconded by Dr. Westveld, the Council 
unanimously authorized President 
Drake to appoint a committee of the 
Couneil to study the cost of operation 
of the Society in relation to dues, and 
to carry forward a program to intorm 


# 73,028.81 & 83,000.00 


2,100.00 


3,530.75 


746451 7,3 000.00 
14,049.28 17,824.3 18,800.00 
$06.19 615.41 500.00 
1508.58 357.22 


S100,078. 12 S106 624.84 000.00 


4,676.01 LIST. & 162.00 


the membership of the cost of Society 
operation and the need for inereased 
income, The committee consists of EF. 
L. Demmon, chairman; W. J. Brown, 
and R. Westveld. 

Lloyd Thorpe, Seattle, Wash., ad 
vertising representative for the Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry, outlined to the 
Council the development of advertis- 
ing and his plans to promote increased 
income from this source. The Council 
thanked Mr. Thorpe for his past ef 
forts and continued the arrangement 
under which he operates as the Jour 
NAL’S advertising representative. On 
the recommendation of Mr. Thorpe and 
Miss L. A. Warren, business manager, 
JOURNAL advertising rates will be 
raised during 1953. 


The Foresters’ Manual 


R. D. Forbes, editor of The For- 
esters’ Manual, and Mr. Clepper re- 
ported to the Council on publication 
possibilities. It is expected that the 
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manual will be completed and ready 
for delivery to the publisher in Janu- 
Three publishing have 


ary. houses 


been interviewed and each has ex- 
pressed an interest in publishing the 
book. The three firms are McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Ine., The Ronald 
Press Company, and John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine. 

On motion by Mr. Demmon, second 
ed by Dr. MeArdle, President Drake 
was instructed to appoint a committee 
consisting of one Council member, Mr. 
Clepper, and Mr. Forbes, with author 
ity to make the decision as to the pub 
lisher and enter into contractual rela 
tions. D. B. Demeritt 
as the Council member to serve on this 


was designated 


committee, 

The Foresters’ Manual will comprise 
a book of approximately 750) pages 
should be available for distribu 
1953. 


and 
tion late in 


Committee Appointments 
President Drake announced the ap 
pointment of Dr. W. CC. MeCulloch 
State College to the Soci 
Accrediting, to 


of Oregon 
ety’s Committee on 
serve in place of Dean Paul M. Dunn 
who is in Chie on an F.A.O. assign 
ment. 

He also announced the appointment 
DD. Coffman of California to 
serve on the Committee on Policies and 


of John 


Objectives. 

On motion by Mr. Brown, seconded 
by Mr. Demeritt, the Council author 
ized the president to appoint a nom 
committee for the regular 
The follow- 
ing members have been asked to serve 
on this committee: Chairman, Hl. B. 
Shepard, Mass.; J. Nelson Spaeth. TL; 
James D. Curtis, Idaho; Bruce Stew- 
and John Woods, Jr., 


inating 
biennial election of 1955. 


art, Texas; 
Oregon. 


President Drake also appointed a 


special committee, authorized by the 


Council at its midyear meeting in June 
1952, to review all Section bylaws and 
to make recommendations to provide 
uniformity in the conduct of Section 
business procedure, especially re 
gards the election of officers, member- 
ship activities, the administration of 
chapters, the defining of section boun 
Requested 
the fol 


George 


daries, and similar matters. 
to serve on this committee are 
lowing members: Chairman, 
R. Phillips, chairman of the 
Washington Theodore 
Davis, former chairman of the Ap 
Section; W. Harold Hor 
ning, former vice chairman of the 
Columbia River Section; Bert R. Lex 


former 
Section; 


palachian 


en, former chairman of the Central 
Rocky Mountain Section; and Roland 
Rotty, former chairman of the South 
western Section. 


Honorary Member Elected 


On the nomination by the Commit- 
tee on Relations (Tom 
Gill, chairman), the Council unani- 
mously elected H. R. Blanford of Eng- 
land as an Honorary Member of the 
Mr. Blanford for many years 


International 


Society. 


had heen secretary of the Empire 
Forestry Association and editor of the 
Empire Forestry Review. 

His election to Tlonorary Member 
ship was in recognition of his interest 
in promoting better understanding be 


tween American and British foresters, 


a1 


and his services in promoting increased 
knowledge about forestry among Eng 
lish-speaking foresters everywhere. 


Proposed Journal of Forest Science 


Dr. S. H. Spurr of the University 
of Michigan was invited to appear be 
fore the Council and explain his proj 
ect for a journal of forest science, 

This scientific publication, as pro 
posed by Dr. Spurr and others, would 
he a quarterly periodical not in com 
petition with the JourRNAL of For 
ESTRY, 

The Couneil deferred action on the 
proposal pending their further study 
of a progress report submitted by Dr. 
Spurr. 


Changes in Editorial Staff 


Several changes in the JOURNAL'S 
staff of 
January 1. 

Dr. Ralph W. Marquis, director of 
the Forest Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station at Upper 


associate editors are effective 


Service's 


Darby, Pa., has been appointed by 
Drake to 


for forest eco 


President George L. serve 


as associate editor 
nomies and poley. He replaces Dr. 
Robert K. Winters who has taken a 
position in Pakistan with the State 
Department. Dr. Winters, was 
formerly with the Central States For- 
est Experiment Station in Columbus, 
Ohio, had been associate editor since 


who 


June 

Dr. Marquis is an outstanding for 
est economist, a member of the Ameri 
Association, and au 
BReonomics of Private For 
Member of the 
Foresters since 


can EKeonomie 
thor of 
estry. An 
Society of 


Associate 
American 
1943, he served as a member of the 
Forest 
Policy exeeutive committee in 
1947, as 1949 
chairman in 1950; in addition he was 


and 
1946 


and as 


Division of Keonomies 


secretary in 
a member of the commission on. ef 
fect of ineome 
149-1950, Dro Marquis received the 
Ph.D. 1931 Uni 
versity of Wisconsin where he taught 
1940, 


service, 


taxes on forestry im 


degree in from the 


until when he entered govern 
ment 

Dr. Harvey J. MacAloney, entomol 
Agnieultural 
Administration’s Forest In 
Milwaukee, re 


Hepting as edi 


ovist-in-charge of the 
Researeh 
Laboratory in 
places Dr. George H 
tor tor forest pathology and entomol 
ogy. Dr. Hepting, who served in this 
nearly three 


capacity tor years, re 


signed beeause of increased pressure 
of his duties as principal pathologist 
with the Bureau of Plant) Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
in Asheville, N.C. 

Dr. MacAloney was in charge of 


forest insect investigations at the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion from 1925, when he received the 
degree of Master of Forestry from the 
New York College of Forestry, until 
1929, when he joined the Forest In 
sect Laboratory. He received his Ph.D. 
from the New York College of For 
estry in 1929. He served on the So 
clety’s committee on meetings in 1937 
and 1948, as secretary the New Eng 
land Seetion from 1931 through 1935, 
from 1936 


and as Section chairman 


through 1937. 

In addition to these two changes in 
associate editors, it has been decided 
to eliminate the assignment of asso 
clate editor for World Forestry. J. W. 
Sisam, Faculty of 
Forestry, University of Toronto has 
this 
this 
time a 


dean of the 


been serving in capacity since 


the creation of assignment in 
1946. At that 


parent for an 


need was ap 


with 
backeround to re 


associate editor 


a world forestry 


view the large number of papers 
from foresters who, through military 
or ot her foreign service, had observed 
netivities 
had at 


completed SIX 


forest conditions and 


other countries, Dean Sisam 
that 


vears as director of the Imperial For 


time recently 


Bureau, Oxford, England, and 
task. 


However, in recent months the volume 


estory 
was admirably suited to the 
of material in this category has mark 
edly dropped off, and at the sugges 
tion of Dean Sisam this particular as 


signment is being discontinued 
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Coming Events 
Southeastern Section 


The winter meeting of the South 
astern Seetion will be held January 
16-17 in the Whitley Hotel, Mont 
gomery, Ala. The theme of the meet 
ing is “Forestry Services for South- 
ern Timber Growers and Processors.” 

The Seetion seeretary is John C. 
Mitchell, T.V.A. Forestry Office, Wil 
son Dam, Ala. 


Southern California Section 


The January dinner meeting of the 
Southern California Seetion will be 
held on the 16th at Carpenter's Res- 
taurant, Areadia. George L. Drake, 
president of the Society, will be the 
speaker for this meeting. 

Future monthly meetings of the 
Section are scheduled for Carpenter's 
Restaurant at Areadia for February 
20, Mareh 20, April 17, and May 15. 

Information about programs may be 
obtained from James O’Keefe, pro 
gram chairman, 940 Ventura Street, 
Altadena, Calif. 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


The Central Rocky Mountain See- 
tion will hold a meeting on January 
16 in Colorado Springs. Among other 
items of business the Section mem 
bers will discuss plans for the na 
tional S.A.F. meeting to be held in 
Colorado Springs in September 1953. 

The Seetion secretary is Daniel 
Green, 3020 Newton St., Denver, Colo. 


New York Section 


The winter meeting of the New 
York Section will be held at the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. on January 
29-30. The theme of the meeting is 
“Forest Research in New York State.” 

The Seetion’s banquet will be held 
on January 29 with Dr. William 38. 
Carlson, president of the State Uni 
versity of New York, as the speaker. 

J. KE. Davis, College of Forestry, 
State University of New York, Syra 
cuse, N. Y., is the Seetion secretary, 


Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers 


The golden anniversary meeting of 
the Association of Southern Agricul 
tural Workers will be held in New 
Orleans, La., February 9-11. Conven- 


tion headquarters will be the Jung 
Hotel. 

The Forestry Section of the A.S.A.W. 
will hold its meeting in the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Information about the forestry 
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program may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Forest Section, G. 
N. Bishop, School of Forestry, Umi 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


North American Wildlife Conference 


The 18th North American Wildlife 
Conference will be held in the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. on Mareh 
9-11 

Information about the program 
may be obtained from the Wildlife 
Management Institute, Wire Build 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. 

There will be a meeting of the 
S.A.F. Division of Forest Wildlife 
Management in connection with this 
conference. The Division’s secretary 
is Galen Pike, Box 338, Duluth, Minn. 


Intermountain Section 


A meeting of the Intermountain 
Section will be held in Logan, Utah, 
during the last week in March. 

Information about dates and pro 
vram may be obtained from the see 
retary, James D. Curtis, U. S. Forest 


Service, Ogden, Utah. 


BRE 


New England Section’s 
Flood Control Statement 


L. W. Rathbun presented the fol 
lowing statement on behalf of the 
New England Section to the New 
Eneland-New York Inter-Ageney Com 


mittee at its public hearing in Con 
cord, N. H., October 9, 1952 on flood 
control, 

“The New England Section, Society 
of American Foresters, made up of 
some 500 professional foresters, wishes 
to urge the New England-New York 
Inter-Agency Committee to include 
plans for the encouragement of prop- 
er timberland management in any pro- 
gram for eontrol of floods in New 
England. Forests oceupy 77% of the 
land area of New England, a propor- 
tion larger than that in any other re- 
gion of the United States, and are 
one of the most important resources 
of the region. In addition to proteet 
ing soils from erosion and promoting 
a steady flow of water vital to human 
consumption and to industry, forests 
supply the raw materials for indus- 
tries employing over 83,200 people, 
and support a large and growing ree- 
reational business. 

“We believe in coordinated plan 
ning with respect to all resources and 
feel that any program for New Eng 
land should emphasize prudent for- 
est management to encourage the wise 
use of the forests which are so vital 
to the security and prosperity of New 
England’s people and industries. 

“We urge that the taking of land 
for flood control purposes be done 
only after a full analysis has been 
made of the economic effects it would 
have on the affected community in 
relation to forest and agricultural 


land uses and taxes,” 
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Important Notice to Subscribers 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Committee Polls Schools 
on Safety Training 


The following is a text of a letter 
to all heads of accredited schools of 
fering forestry instruction from the 
Society’s special committee on safety: 


The Couneil of the Society has unani 
mously adopted the following policy on 
training in the principles of safety as 
the result of recommendations by a spe 
cial Committee on Safety (Seth Jackson, 
chairman) : 

‘*In line with recommendations of the 
Committee on Safety the Council recom 
mends that foresters: 

**1, Aequaint themselves with the safe 
practices applicable to oceupations re 
lated to their fields. 

Aecquaint themselves with the pro 
cedures for getting safe practices into 
use. 

**3. Actively participate in safety pro 
grams, and 

**4. That schools of forestry indoc 
trinate students in the principles of 
safety.’’ 

It is known that some of the institu 
tions giving forestry provide certain 
courses or lectures in safety, but the ex 
tent to which such instruction is avail 
able to forestry students has never been 
compiled for all institutions. It will be 
appreciated, therefore, if you will send 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Safety (1) a statement of the scope of 
safety instruction given your students in 
elassroom and in field, and (2) 
opinion as to whether the Society should 
try to develop information on safety ap 
plicable to the training of foresters. Any 
additional comments or suggestions you 
may care to make with respect to this 
general subjeet will be helpful. 

Please send your reply direet to Seth 
Jackson, Forest Service, U. S., Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


If vou change your address please notify the JouRNAL or Forestry, 
preferably in advance, by letter, post card, or post office form number 
225. Be sure to give your old, as well as the new, address with your 


postal zone number if any 


You should also notify your local post office on postal form number 


post office 


22 of your change of address 


Both postal forms are obtainable at any 


Copies of the JourNaL will not be forwarded by the Post Office De- 
partment. Ilence, in order to avoid missing your copy as well as to 
prevent extra expense to the Society in supplying duplicates, you are 
urged to notify the JOURNAL as soon as you know your new address, 


preferably a month in advance 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
825 Mills Building 


17th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


Washington 6. D. C. 
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Dues Deductible 


In filing U. S. 
all members may classify dues paid 
to the Society of American Foresters 
as deductible expense. 

Dues for 1953 should be paid 
promptly and in no case should they 


income tax reports, 


remain unpaid after June 30, 1953, 
Members whose dues are not paid by 
that date will receive no further issues 
of the JournaL or Forestry until 
dues are paid. 


BRR 


~ 
Candidates for Membership 

Candidates for admission, advancement, or 
reinstatement whose membership applications 
were received in the Society office during the 
month of Novervber are listed helow. 


A tion regarding the eligibility of these 
candidates will be taken by the Council as of 
Fel ry 1, 1953 Any mmeunications from 
votin members relating to the membership 

indidates should he 


eligibility of any of these ¢ 
received in the Society offi-e prior to that date 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGRD 


Dambly, D. A Sell, ¢ 
Harris, C. D 
Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 
NorTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


Adams, P. W Dutka, O. J 


Junior Grade 

Masten, J. ¢ 

Corp., Elizabethtown, N. ¢ N. C. 
B.S.F., 1951 


Forester, Cape Fear Wood 
State, 


Timber Buyer and Woods 
Lillington 
( State, B.S.F., 1950 

Wood Corp 
State, 1950 


Member Grade 


Seward 


Giunderson, G kK Chief Forester 
W hea 


Luggage Mfg. Co., Pe 
B 


n 


ton Coll 1939: Univ. of 
Mich., M.F 1946 

Zulick, L. 1 Dist Int. Paper Co 
Wilmington, N B.S 1940 


Univ. of Calif (Junior, 1946) 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
A & M COLLRGE 


Andresen, F. R 


Crawford, R. J Pitcher, K, A 
Davis. J. R Rhoads, R. EF 
Dybing, I) Wingerter, H. T 


Member Grade 


Rocky Mt. Natl 
(Junior, 1946) 


Herschler, J. B.. Chief 
Park, Estes Park, Colo 
Central States Section 

Student Grade 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Falasky, FE. V., Jr Holton, G. R 
Cuzman, E. J. Parker, W .T. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


— about orange 
as a color for 


tree-marking paint... 


Although yellow, white, blue and red (—in that order) are the estab- 


lished standards for tree-marking paint colors, orange is coming in 


for considerable attention. 


—from NEW YORK: “This 
state has some 30 foresters to give 
technical service to private wood- 
land owners under the NY For- 
est Practice Act. Timber mark- 
ing is a popular service. Since 
New York marks boundaries of 
its extensive forest preserve lands 
with yellow, use of yellow as a 
timber marking color would be 
misleading. We selected 
orange for this purpose and find 
it very distinctive.” 


—and from PENNSYLVANIA: 
“We use orange timber marking 
paint to mark take-out and cull 
trees. This color, we find, stands 
out best to foresters cruising a 
large area. It is also an unmis- 
takable contrast with blue which 
we use to mark trees that are to 
remain.” 


have 


On the other hand, a firm with a 
high percentage of deciduous 
trees in its holdings notes: “Or- 


For instance: 


ange used in test markings proved 
very difficult to spot later. Par- 
ticularly when leaves are changing 
color, the orange marks blend in 
and become lost far more readily 
than the old standard yellow.” 


—What do you think? Is orange 
perhaps the color that will become 
standard for tree-marking paint? 
Because of the interest shown in 
it, we are making orange available 
now as a standard SOUTHERN 
GLO color, along with yellow, 
white, blue and red. Order ready- 
mixed or paste. 


Se SOUTHERN COATINGS & CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. J-2, Sumter, S. C. 


a9 
| 
‘ 
Barrett, J. P Nicholson, J. E Sie 
Biggert. J. ¢ Pierson, G. H 
Cobb. FL W Jr Sewell, C. S 
Pa 
Mg 
N 
Walls 
Aen 
j 
\ 
| 
ee 
Boubelik, C. F Schmeekpeper, T. G 
Leach, M. 8, 
UNIVERSITY 
Beall, F. R Mathison, T. 1 
Biddle, G. H Michel, R. W 
Blann, B Murray, J. 
4 Burns, J. T Siegworth, ID 
Doub, R. L Stanger, L. O 
Gorrell, J. W. Wilkinson, E. G 
{ Long. J. T Zurbriggen 
a 


Member 


(irade 


Cooper J R Procurement Mer 
o., Ime Marietta, Ohio: La. Sta 
Yale MF 


Junior 

Haskir iH Dist. Forester, Fore 
Dept. of Cons Fife lake Mi 
tate Junior 9 


ifiliate Grade 


Columbia River 
ade 


Student 


ORPGON STATH COLLEGE 


trady, L. . 
Davidson, Lb. M 
Deckebact | 
DubBa J 
Goedhard A 
Johnson, V. ¢ 
Keene, F 


MeDonald 
Vepper, | 
Rouse, ©, 
Spray, R. I 
Walker, 


tirade 


Junior 


Hrandis, J. S.. Logging Mer 


Dallas, Oreg 


Thr 


Memt Ass 
Nat Forest Prineville Oreg 
State BSF, 1950 

Member Grade 


Gulf States Section 


Student Grade 


NA UNIVERSI 


Junior Grade 


diibson. W. J., Area Forester, Miss 


Comm Lexington Miss Univ 
B.S F 

Hennigan, J. T Forester, Gaylord 
Cory Bogalusa, La La. State 


Piepenbring, RI Field Asst. in ¢ 


\lexandria, La 


Paper Co 
BSF. 1949 


Silviculturist, T 
Texas; Univ 
1949; Ph 


Zobel, B. J., Assoc 
est Service, College 


1943 M.F., 


Junior, 1946). 
(filiate Grade 
Harsdorff, F. D., Jr., Forester, K 
Corp Silsbee, Texas Stephen 
State College, B.S (Forestry), 


Inland Empire Section 


Student Grade 


UNIVERITY OF IDAHO 


‘urtis, A. B Hollett, G 


Jissel, W. 


Affiliate Grade 


Cassetta, F. J., Compassman 
Co., Newport, Wash.; 
Wash, B.S., (Forestry), 


State 
1952 


Section 


Lindberg k 


Willamette Val 
Oregon 


Univ. of Mo 


Diamond Match 


Kopper 
te. BSE 
try 
h Mic! 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


GEORGE 


622 North Water Street 


MILWAUKEE 2 


BANZHAF & COMPANY 


BRoadway 6-2062 


1 Consultants to the Forest Industries 


State 


t., Ochoce 


Oregor Hardwood Bottomlands 


and 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


Consultant—Manager for Operating Firms 


GULF STATES 
Shortleaf, Slash G 
Longleaf Pine 


ry 


Miles, J. R Logging Engr Kdward 
Lor. Co Hines, Oreg Univ. of Idahe 
B.S 1941. (Junior, 1946 
Reynolds, ©. E., Cons, Forester, 7715 8. | Commercial Cruising Services 
‘ ’ortland, Oreg.; State Univ, of 
KEITH CRANSTON and Associates, Leland, Mississippi 
or, 19SSR5S Woodsland Managers @ Timber Estimators 
euser r on ev ash eue 
State. B.S.F., 1946 Junior, 194¢ Reconnaissance © Appraisals 
Younghe As Prof. of Soils, Ore 
Oveg.;, Whestem. Col A TIMBER SERVICE FOR THE SOUTH 
nS Univ of Mich M 
Univ. of Wise Php 1951 Junior 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


POREST APPRAISALS 
Forestry 
of Me 

Container 

B.S.F 


‘ons., Int 25 Years’ 


FOREST TAXATION 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. 


Consulting Forester 
Experience in North and South America 
833 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


LEMIEUX 


T. F. Grayson & Company 


Consulting Foresters 
Serving Small and Large Timber 
Tract Owners 


Prescott Arkansas 


Vember Grade 

Foster, J. U., Mgr. Treating Div., Southert SAMUEL A. NEWMAN 
Pine Lbr. Co., Diboll, Texas; La, State Pp 
SEF. 1940. (Junior, 1946) Forest Engineer 

diuthrie Forester L, N Dantzler 
Co, Perkinston, Miss.; Purdue, B.S.I Timber Cruiser 
1948. (Junior, 1948). 

Samson N ry Axst Prof of Forestry P. oO. Box 156 
Stephen F. Austin State College Nacogdo Everett, Washington 
ches, Texas; State Univ. of N. ¥ B.S.F 
1942; MS 1947 Ph.D 1952. (Junior 


‘exas For 
of Calif 
D 151 


Complete Professional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 


Consulting Forester 


Teiephone SExeca 2814 
410 J. Green Bidg. SEATTLE 1, WASB. 


irby Lbr 
F. Austin 


1950 


POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 


Estimates—Appraisais—Surveys 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


107 HOMESTEAD RD. ITHACA, N. Y. 


FOREST PROPERTY 
K Estimates—Appraisals—Management 
Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 


Jollege of 


Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


is 60 
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| Consulting foresters 
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Intermountain Section 
Member Grade 
Deshler, W 0 Forester, Cottonwood 


Kg 
Sta Boise, Idaho; Univ. of Idaho, B.S.F 
1940. (Junior, 1947 


Jacobs J L.. Forester U.8.F.8 Provo 
Utah Utuh State Agri College 
1932 Junior, 1947 


Affiliate Grade 


Makela iH J Forester U.S.F.S Vernal 
Utah Mich. College of Mining and Tech 
B.S (Forestry), 1948 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


Junior Grade 


Hamlin, W. W Asst. Forester, Cumberland 
Cast Co Chattanooga, Tenn Univ of 
Minn, BS.F 1952 


Vember Grade 
Joardman, D. 8S Forester, T.V.A Bristol 


Tenn Univ of Minn 1940 
Junior, 1946), 


New England Section 
Junior Grade 


Crafts, H. L Forester, New England For 
estry Foundation, Newcastle, Maine Univ 
of Maine B.S.F 1952 

Thurston, H. F Forest Engr Int. Logging 
Corp Chisholm, Maine Univ, of Maine 
B.S.F., 1950. 


ifiliate Grade 


Rines, W. RK Sealer grown Co Parmache 
nee, Me Univ. of N. H., B.S Forestry) 
1951 


Northern California Section 
Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Binninger, I). I Lavell, R. M 
Caster, P. B Webber Hi M 
Ladd, M. W Zaerr, J. B 


Junior Grade 


McPherson, S. G Special Agent and Engr 


Northern Assurance Co Ltd Oakland 

Calit Univ. of Calif B.S.F., 1948 
Storey, T. G., Forester, U.S.D.A., Calif. For 

est and Range Exp. Sta serkeley, Calif 


Univ. of Calf B.S.F., 1948 
Vember Grade 


Callaghan, J., Deputy State Forester. Calif 


liv. of Forestry, Redding, Calif.; Univ. ef 


Calif., B.S.F 1937 Junior, 1946). 


Service, R kK Forester, Collins Pine Co 

Chester, Calif Univ of Calif B.S.F 
1946) 

Jr Logging Mer Simpson 

Klamatl Calif Pa. State 


Junior, 1946) 
Affiliate Grade 


Lampi, E. H., Park Rr. Nat'l. Park Service, 
Mineral, Calif Mich. College of Mining 
and Tech B.S (Forestry 1950 


Ozark Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF 
Oonk, G B 


Member Grade 


Capps. ©. B., Dist. Forester, Mo Cons, Comm 


Farland and Sens, MeParland, Calif Univ 


of Calif., B.S 1445 
SOUTHWESTERN ShOTION 


Member Grade 
Bailey, I Aren Mgr Bureau of 
Memt Albuquerque, N Mex Univ 
Wash., B.S.F.. 1937 Junior, 1946 


Jefferson City, Mo Univ. of Mich, B.S.I 


1948; M.F., 1948. (Junior, 1945 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 


Dorsett, G. L., Forester S. Naval An Pa 
munition Depot, Shumaker, Ark Univ. of 
Mich., B.S., 1943; lowa State, 1949 STATE CoLLEar 
McDermott, RK K., Dept. of Forestry lniv Kuester A 
of Mo., Columbia, Mo.; lowa State, B.S.F G. A Marshall, HO J 
1943; M.S., (Botany), 1947; Duke, PhD Mitchell, L.A 
1952 (Junior, 1946) reger, | B True, M. GG 
Puget Sound Section UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Student Grade Adams, G. L Murphy, 
Arkins, R. J Myshak, R. J 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Crawford, W Perske, R 4 
Anderson, H. W Flemer, T. A Rhoades, H. E 
starr, K. J Grove, B. F cian. Th: A Rudolph, T. D 
Beckwith, W. K Meltvedt, D. Meth Shaw, DB 
Burks, M. J Olson, L. W eGowan, Simon, G. 
Campbell, H. G Olson, O. E 
Ells, ¢ M Pratt. F. V Junior Grade 
Stoeckeler, Pern Fr 
ember ¢ d a Div 
Member Grade of Engrs. St. Paul, Minn.; Univ. of Minn 
Dyson, Forester, Seaboard Lbr. Co., BSF 1942 
Seattle, Wash Univ. of Wash, B.S.F Jankowski, E. J., Forester, Northwest Paper 
1942. (Junior, 1942) Co., Cloquet, Minn.; Univ. of Calif., BSF 
Graves, K. K., Cost Engr., Washington Veneer 1941 M.S.F 1942. (Junior, 1946) 


Corp Olympia, Wash Univ. of Wash., 


1943; Yale, M.F 1946. (Junior, 


1946). 


Noonan, DO W Asst. Dist. Forest Warden 
State Forestry Headquarters Shelton, Wash 


1946) 
Southeastern Section 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Student Grade 


‘ark, G. H Skinner, R. B 
LU NIVEKSITY OF GBORGIA 


Arnbal, A. K Hogan, L. D 
L, Lynch, T. J 


sowers, J 


DeMars, ©. J Reeves, J. DD 
Dennis, ¢ Ss Smith, R \ 
Hellams, R. B rurner, W. Q 


Hoeussler, W 
Junior Grade 


Brown, ¢ W Army Valdosta 
Univ. of Fla, BSF, 1949 


Washington Section 


Junior Grade 


MI 


1952 
Member Grade 


Heath, G. R Photo Interpretation 


B.S.F., 1936. (Junior, 1946) 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 


Junior Grade 


teckwith, L. ¢ Entomologist, Bur. of 


and Plant Quarantine, Milwaukee W inc 


State Univ. of Bos 51 


Youngs, R. L., Forest Products Tech., 


Madison, Wis State Univ. of N. ¥ 


te Wood Tech.), Univ, of Mich., M.S 


Tech 1950 


Connell \ M | s Army Ovala Fla 
Univ. of Fla B.S.F., 1952 Member Grade 

Glidewell, F., Landhunter, Int. Paper Co ( I 
Panama Cit of Fle S.F enos 
B.S.I Iron River, Mich Univ. of Mich., BS.F., 

Giresham, T. A., State County Forester, Schley 1945; M.F., 1946. (Junior, 1946) 


County Forestry Unit, Ellaville, Ga 
BSF 1950 


Pi Harris, | | Wood Chemist. Forest Products 


Lab., Madison, Wisc Hamline Usiv., 


Scares Et Field Mer. and Vice Pres (Chemistry), 1921 Univ. of Minn 
Farrens Tree Surgeons, Ine Jacksonville 1922; Ph.D 1925. (Junior, 1946) 
Fla Pa. State, B.S.F 1942 
Wilder, D. I... Thr. Aide, Piedmont Nat'l Afiliate Grade 
Sage See, Se Oak, Ga Univ. of Blake, F. E., Consumer Repre., Scott 
Co., Oconto Falls, Wisk Mich. College 
Southern California Section Mining anl Tech, B.S, (Forestry), 
Junior Grade Makinen RK L, Supv Engr U.S.F.8 
Manistique, Mich.; Mich. College of Mining 
MeFarland M B (ien Mer M. BL Me and Tech B.S., (Forestry), 1950 
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Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


New York 12, N. Y. 


Mach 


for the safe handling 
of Pulpwood and Ties 


Mack GRAPPLES 


All-welded steel, combine light 
weight with rugged strength 


Four standard sizes 


MACK WELDING co. Wack 
9204 Grand Avenue Place 
Duluth 8, Minnesota 


“Quality First’ Products 


GRAPPLES 


Tigerman, M. H.. Foreste 
Univ of Wash, B.S.I (Junior >. < 


Spec, 
ULS.F_S., Washington, D. ¢ Univ. of Me 
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Consulting Foresters 


Approved for Lasting on January 1, 1953, by the 


The List of Consult- 


ing Foresters is published by the 


following 


Society of American Foresters for 
the information of prospective cli- 


ents. 


Individuals listed members 


of the Society of American Forest- 


are 


ers and as such are believed quali- 
fied and competent to perform the 
technical services specified. How- 
ever, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for the aetions of indi- 


viduals or firms listed. 


Permission to publish or reproduce 
this list in whole or in part, but with 
out unauthorized additions, is hereby 
lists will be issued 


granted. Revised 


annually. 


Raymond D. Adolph, 44 Roe Park, High 


land Falls, New York 
Territory Southeastern New York 
Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 18, 
Thos. W. Alexander, (‘onsulting For 
ester, Waynesville, North Carolina, 
Territory South, Central States, 


ind Appalachians 
2, 4, 36, 37. 


Specialization 


John R. Allison, 483 W. Palmetto Street, 
Florence, South Carolina, 
Territory: Eastern South Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, }, 6, 7, 13, 16, 17, 
18. 


Glenn O. Antonie, Consulting Forester, 
Box 134, Linden, Alabama. 
Territory: Alabama, Mississippi. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also agent for 
absentee timber owners; timber 
sales and eutting supervision; 
forest litigation. 


Miiton Applefield, Consulting Forester, 
Box 13, Conway, South Carolina. 
Territory: South coastal plain. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 13, 15, 16, 

17, 18 Also sawmill effieleney 

studies; litigation and damage 


claims 


8. Gayley Atkinson, 
ester, Huntingdon 
Valley, 

Territorv: Pennsylvania. 
Specialization 1, 18 


Consulting For 
Road, Huntingdon 


Pennsyvivania, 


Henry L. Bango, Consulting Forester, 

P.O. Box 4072, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Consultant: Frank Gaensehals 
rerritors Northern 


Specilization: 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 18 


Louisiana. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


Code of Fields of Specialization 


1. Arboriculture and tree preservation. 

2. Cost and economic studies of forest 
operations, 

3. Forest and utilization. 

4. Forest management and 


wood 
silvieul 


tural practice. 
5. Forest protection from disease. 
6 Forest protection from. fire. 
7. Forest protection from insects. 


8. Forest taxation. 

‘ and wildlife management. 

10. Logging engineering. 

11. Market studies and trade promotion 
(forest products). 

12. Naval operations, 

13. Pulpwood operations. 

14. Range management. 

15, Surveying and mapping. 

16. Timber valuation and appraisal. 

17. Timber volume and quality estimates 

18. Tree planting and reforestation; re 
production studies, 

19. Wood preservation. 

20. Wood seasoning. 

21. Wood technology. 


%. Game 


stores 


Also purehase and sale of timber- 
ed properties. 


George Banzhaf & Company, 662 North 
Water St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 

Territory: Not Limited. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17. 

Belanger and Bourget, Land Surveyors 
and Forest Engineers, 86 Cote de la 
Montagne, Quebee, Canada, 

Consultant: M.-Albert Bourget. 

Territory: Canada, especial Que- 
bee. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21. 
lines. 

Frank W. Bennett & Associates, Con 
sulting Foresters, 1216 Louisiana Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, (Field Hdqrs. at Norwood, 
La.) 

Consultants: Frank W. 
W. C. Snyder. 

Territory: Southern U. §, 

Specialization: o, 4, 6, 10, 11, 16, 

17, 18. Retained as consultants 

by medium landowners (300 

to 20,000 acres). Manage all for- 

est land resourees, ineluding tim- 

grazing, wildlife, 


10, 11, 13, 15, 
Also boundary 


Bennett, 


size 


ber, minerals, 


ete. 
Bigley and Feiss, Foresters, Inc., 767 
Blais 
Consultants: 
Venator. 
Territory 


Kugene, Oregon. 
Sherman 


John 


Feiss, 


Washington, 


Oregon, 


California. 


Snecialization 3, 4, 6, 15, 16 
Also sustained vield plans, super 
vision of eontraet logging, and 


sales 


timberland 


Bishop Brothers, Consulting Foresters, 
Marion, South Carolina, 
Consultant: H. F. Bishop. 
Territory: South Carolina 
southeastern U.S, 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 


and 


L. L. Bishop, Forest Consultant, 704 
Airline, Houston 9, Texas 
Territory: East Texas. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 16, 18, 


Jack C. Blakeney, Consulting Forester, 
% Wiekory Handle Co., Ine., P. O. 
Box 253, Batesburg, South Carolina. 


Territory: South Carolina, 


Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 13, 16, 
17, 18. 
Lewis M. Boice, Consulting Forester, 


Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
Territory: Within 100 miles of 
Orangeburg. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. 


Gordon Bowker, (Consulting Forester, 
Registered Land Survevor, JI W. 
Lyle, Richburg, South Caro!!na. 

Territory: Eastern U. 8. 

Specialization: 4, 9, 15, 16, 17, 20. 
Advice on plantation manage- 
ment. 


Robert K. Boydell, 810) West Pine St., 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Territory: Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 16, 


Alabama, 


17, 18. Also forest mapping from 
aerial photographs, and growth 


studies. 


Wiliiam J. Bozett, Consulting Foresters 
Logan, Ohio. 
Territory: Ohio and Northern Ken 


tucky. 
Specialization: Timber, Manage 
ment and Marketing. 


Allen W. Bratton, Consulting Forester. 
Shelterwood, Cooperstown, New York. 
Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 
16, 17, 18. 


Brown and Brown, Forest Engineers, 
614 Lewis Building, Portland 4, Ore- 
gon. 

Consultants: Eugene R. 
(S.A.F. Associate Member 
uel Rotsehy. 

Territory: Paeifie 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
12. 15, 16, 17, 18. 


Walsh 


, Sam 
eonust. 
Forester, 


Nelson C. Brown, 


sulting 


122 Dorset Road, Svraeuse 10, N.Y. 
During summers, Milford, Pa. 
Territory: Northeast, 
Specialization: 2, 3, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 17. 
Charles H. Bunting, Timber Cruiser, 


2439 Placer St., Redding, California. 
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Territory: California. 
Specialization: 2, 10, 15, 16, 17. 
California Foresteering, 429 Main 

Street, Placerville, California. 
Consultant: Wm. B. Berry. 
Territory: California pine region. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 16. New 

solutions to the old problems of 
logging, milling, and timber man- 
agement. 


N. D. Canterbury, Consulting Forester, 
4214 St. Emanuel Street, Apt. 3, 
Houston 4, Texas. 

Territory: Texas and 
U.S. 


southeastern 


Dudley C. Carey, 116 Fuirmeade Road, 
Louisville 7, Kentucky. 
Territory: Not limited. 

Specialization: Forest and wood 

utilization, wood preservation, 

wood seasoning, wood technology. 

Also planning for wood conver 


version operations. 


Floyd F. Clark, (onsulting Forester, 
Sky Ranch, Box 756, Oeala, Florida. 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 5 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also sale of 
timber properties; combined tim 
ber—eattle operations in the 
Southeast; insurance company 
representation for timber and 
range land, 


4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 


John D. Coffman, 286 Lenox Ave., Oak 
land 10, California, 

Territory: Prineipally California. 

Specialization: 5, 6, 7, 16. Also for 

est and park reereational man 


agement 


T. S. Coile, Consulting Forester and Soil 
Scientist, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Territory: Virginia to 
northern Roekies; Pacifie 
west. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18 
Also determination of productive 
eapacity of land for forest crops; 
soil evaluation; and land man 
agement. 


Texas; 
North 


Connwood, Inc., South Main 
Cheshire, Connecticut. 
Consultants: Ralph ¢. 
Michael M. Pochan, Jr. 
Territory: Conneetieut and 
eent areas. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
17, 18, 39, 31. 


Street, 
Hawley, 


adja 


Consulting Foresters, 4970 
Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Consultants: Robert F. Davis, D. K 
Goodwin. 
Territory: Indiana. 
Specialization: 4, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18 


Kingsley 


David B. Cook, Consulting Forester, 12 
MePherson Albany 6, New 
York. 

Territory 
Specialization: 


Terrace, 


Eastern New York. 
Planted larch, 


Philip T. Coolidge, Consulting Forester 
31 Central Street, Bangor, Maine. 
Territory: Not limited, 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 10, 13, 35, 
16,17, 18. Also farm appraisal 
William T. Cox, Consulting Forester and 
Biologist, 2186 Doswell Avenue, St 
Paul 8, Minnesota. 


Territory: General. 

Specialization: Appraisals of for 
est properties; development of 
furbearers and other wildlife; 
selection of new locations for 
woodworking plants. 


Keith Cranston & Associates, 
Mississippi. 

Associates: R. M. Monteith, Jr. 
(Air Foree), John M. Nibert, 
Bob Jiles. 

Territory: Mississippi River Delta, 
and entire Gulf States Hardwood 
Bottomlands and Pine Types 
from Tennessee-Kentueky south. 

Specialization: Bottomland Hard- 
wood management, and supple- 
mental commercial cruising. Re 
tained in consultant eapacity by 
firms operating in the South, and 
as Consultant-Manager for pri- 
vate landowners of bottomland 
hardwood and pine traets. 


Cc. P. Cronk, 10 Crown Ridge Road, Wel 

lesley, Massachusetts. 
Territory: Not limited, 

Specialization: Studies in industrial 

forestry, with particular refer 

to problems in utilization, 

production, merchandising, and 
publie relations. 


Leland, 


ence 


Lucas M. Dargan, Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 167, Darlington, South 
Carolina. 

Territory: Coastal Carolinas. 

Specialization: 4, 9, 16, 17, 18. Also 
forest mapping and timber loca 
tion studies from aerial photo 
graphs. 


Randle J. Dedeaux, Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 52, Perkinson, Mississippi. 

Territory: Southern Mississippi; 
longleaf and slash pine types. 

Specialization: 4, 13, 15, 17. Also 
growth timber marking 
and marketing, and agent for ab 
sentee timberland owners. 


studies, 


A. Norman Dietrick, Consulting For 
ester and Soil Conservationist, R. D. 
3, Box 355, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Territory: Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and nearby areas in New 
York and New Jersey. 

Specialization: 4, 9, 16, 17. 
farm forestry, munie¢ipal and 
county forests, fish pond con 
struetion and management. 


Also 


W. T. Doherty, Consulting Forester, 421 
Morningside Dr. N.E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Territory: Arizona, New 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. 
land elassifieation. 


Mexico. 
Also 


William A. Eastman, Jr., (onsulting 
Forester, William A. Eastman & 
Ine., 410 Green Building, Seattle 1, 
Washington. 

Territory: Pacifie Northwest. 

Specialization: 10, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also preparation and administra 
tion of timber sales, land apprais 
al, timberland brokerage, 
timberland management. 


Co., 


and 


Nils B. Eckbo, Industrial Forestry Con 
sultant, 26 Rhodes Avenue, Parktown, 
Johannesburg, South Afriea. 

Territory: Southern Afriea. 


Specialization: Industrial forestry 
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W. G. Edwards, 503 West Fairmount 
Ave., State College, Pennsylvania. 

Specialization: 3, 10, 13, 15, 16, 18. 

Also small sawmill problems, 

both logging and milling phases. 


Carl F. Ehelebe, 5921 8. E. Monroe St., 
Milwaukie 22, Oregon. 
Territory: Mexico pine regions. 
Specialization: Cost and economic 
studies of forest operations, for 
est and wood utilization, market 
studies and trade promotion (for 
est products), timber valuation 
and appraisal. 


Inman F. Eldredge, Sr., 1354 Moss 
Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 
Territory: Lower South. 
Specialization: Resouree surveys 
for large operations; advice and 
counsel in large-seale land pur 
chase programs; consultation with 
forestry staffs on management 
poliey and practice in larger op 
erations, 


L. J. Enright, Consulting Forester, P. O. 
Box 238, College Park, Maryland. 
Territory: Maryland; not limited, 
Specialization: 1, 6, 15, 18. Also 
park management and poliey; 
landseape planting and design. 


Charles F. Evans, Consulting Forester, 
2867 Piedmont Road, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Territory: Southeastern U. 8S, 
Specialization: 4, 6, 16, 17, 18. 
(Registered Forester 
Georgia state law.) 


under 


Farmcraft Associates, Inc., Forest Man 
agers, 5402 Almeda, Houston, Texas 
and Box 4344, Alexandria, Louisiana, 

Consultants: Stuart F. Clark, Leo 
MeDonald, Bob Isom, Tom 
Lawrason, 

Territory: Southern U. S. 

Specialization: Forest investments 
and teehnieal forest and range 
management for private and in 
dustrial holdings. 


David 8. Findlay, Consulting Forester, 
20 East Sth Street, Jamestown, New 
York. 

Territory: Western New 
Pennsylvania. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 


York 


George M. Fisher, Consultant Landscape 

Forester, P. O. Box 300, Tyler, Texas. 
Territory: Northeastern Texas 

Specialization: 1, 5, 7, 9, 18. Also 

city forestry and shade tree prob 

lems; landseape design, construe 

tion, and forest 

parks and recreational planning. 


maintenanee; 


Cc. V. Fisk, Consulting Forester, P. O 
sox 524, Chariton, Towa, 
Territory: Towa, Missouri, 
ka, Kansas, Tllinois. 
Specialization: 4, 9, 16, 17 
farm forestry. 


Nebras 


Also 


Reginald D. Forbes, Consulting Forest 
er, R.F.D. 1, Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Territory: Eastern U. 8, 
Specialization: 4, 6, 17, 18. Also 
forest resource surveys of timber 
available to manufacturing plants 
in specified territories. 


Forestry Aids, Manning, South Carolina 


Consultants: Seymour T. Somberg, 


4 

| 
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Richard Haas 
Territory: Southeastern U.S 
Specialization 

15, 16, 17, 20. 

management for 


Aequisition and 


investors: for 


est resource surveys for industry, 


Forestry Consulting Services, 720) South 
Durand, Jackson, Michigan. 
Consultant: George D. Blair, 
Territory: Midwest. 
Specialization: 1, 2, 4, 11, 16, 19. 
Also forest growth and 
vegetative control planning serv 
utility industries. 


various 


ices to public 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc., Consulting 
Foresters and Suppliers, Battlefield 
Station, Jackson 4, Mississippi. 

Consultants: Ben C., Meadows, Pur 
vis R. Huff. 

Territory: Gulf States. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Also forest land analysis 
and management, growth studies, 
timber and land sales, and a com 
plete line of supplies and equip 
ment for and timber 
owners, 


foresters 


Edwin H. Francis, Consulting Forester 
and Landseape Engineer, Varysburg, 
New York. 

Territory: Western 
Specialization: 18. 


New York. 
Also landseape 
and planning and 
construction on estates and small 
homes. 


recreational 


R. C. Fraunberger, Forest lroduct 
Business Consultant, Marshfield, Wis 
consin, 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, ll, 16, 
17, especially in hardwoods, do 
mestie and foreign, 


E. A. Friend, Jr., 211 Causey Ave., Suf 
folk, Virginia. 
Territory: Tidewater 
Shore of Virginia, 
North Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 13, 16, 17. Absen 
agent, damage 
claims, 


and Eastern 
Northeast 


tee landowners’ 


and condemnation 


Emanue! Fritz, ( onsulting Forester, 102 
The Uplands, Berkeley 5, California. 
Territory: California; pine and red 
wood, 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21. Also consultant 
on state forest and park manage 

ment and policy, 


LeRoy Frontz, Consulting Forester, Al 
lenwood, Pennsylvania. 
Territory: Eastern U.S, 
Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
17, 18. Also landscaping, 
and ornamental 
forestry, forest parks and reerea 


9, 16, 
forest 
nurseries, farm 
tion, landuse planning, soil eon 


servation, farm evaluation and 


ippraisal. 


William E. Garvey, Jr., Ia Plata, Mary 
land 
Territory: Charles, St. Marys, Cal 
Anne Arundel, and Prinee 
Counties in Maryland. 
Timber eruising, ap 


vert, 
Cieorges 
Specialization 
praisal and marking. 


Charles M. Genaux, K.F.D. 2, 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Box 528, 


Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 
13, 16, 17, 18, 


19, Also 


analysis 


2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 


and 
and 


and development of 
private forestry 
Washington 


publie 
programs, 
representation, 


John D. Gilmour, Consulting Forester, 
5823 MeLynn Avenue, Montreal, Que 
bee, Canada. 

Territory: Not limited. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 10, 16, 17 
Also tropical logging. 


Nathan B. Golub, Consulting Forester, 
Suckstone Farm, Washington Cross 
ing, Pennsylvania. 

Territory: Pennsylvania and 
Jersey. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 
Also water 
Registered 
vania, 


New 


16, 17, 18 
management plans. 
engineer in Pennsy! 


R. W. Graeber, Consulting Forester, 303 
Hillerest Road, Raleigh, North Caro 
lina, 

Territory: North Carolina. 

Specialization: 4, 6, 13, 16, 17, 18. 
Also buying and selling timber 
and timberlands as 
either buyer or seller; adjusting 
problems arising from over-eut 
ting or trespass. 


service to 


Grant and Evans, Licensed Engineers, 
415 Paeifie Building, Roseburg, Ore 
gon, 

Consultant: Riehard C, 
Territory: Oregon, 
Specialization: 10, 15, 16, 17. 


Grant 


T. F. Grayson and Company, Commer 
cial Foresters, P. O. Box 110, Pres 
eott, Arkansas, 

Territory: Southeastern U. 8. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 16, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Also timber purchase, 
management, and millsite 
locations, 


sale, 


Green's Timber Service, Johnson City, 
Tennessee, 
Consultant: L. Stanley Green. 
Territory: Southeastern U.S, 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 16, 
17, 18. Also eustom sawmilling. 


Clarence W. Griffith, 1001 Ouachita 
Bank Building, Monroe, Louisiana. 
Territory: United States and Cen 
tral America, 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 
and 


17. Also 


purchase sale of timbered 


properties. 


Kenneth Wayne Guenther, Forest Prod 
Industrial Engineer, Coos Bay, 
Oregon, 
Territory: Oregon, Washington, and 
California. 
Specialization: 


ucts 


Those fields rela 
tive to the industrial engineering 


applications to the forest prod 


uets industries. 
Alvin B. Hafer, Consulting Forester, 
Laurinburg, North Carolina. 
Territory: North Carolina, South 


Carolina, and Southeast. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. Also 
and timbered 


purchase sale of 


properties, 


Albert G. Hall and Associates, 1740 K 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 
13, 16, 17, 18. Also Washington 
representation, 
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Giles G. Hall, Professional Forester, 402 
Cumberland Avenue, North Augusta, 
South Carolina. 

Territory: South Carolina, Georgia. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
11, 13, 16, 17, 18. Also tree prun 
ing in planted stands. 


Hammon, Jensen, and Wallen, Mapping 
and Forestry Services, 1209 Sth Ave 
nue, Oakland 6, California. 

Consultants: Herbert <A. 
Arnold F, Wallen. 

Territory: United States 
eign. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also plani- 
metrie and topographic mapping, 
land net delineation, general land 
classification for appraisal pur 
poses and ranchland management, 
and aerial photogrammetric eon 
sulting service. Emphasis on aeri 
al photo techniques in all activi 
ties. 


David H. Hanaburgh, (Consulting For- 
ester, Buchanan, New York. 
Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 17. Also negotiation of rights 
for hunting, fishing, trapping, 
and water storage. 


E. J. Hanzlik, 2113 N.E. Clackamas St., 
Portland 12, Oregon. 
Territory: Oregon and Washington. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 11, 13, 16. Also 
farm woodland and small owner 
ship management; forest litiga 
tion; negotiating cooperative sus 
tained yield units; public rela 
tions; timber sales, acquisition, 
and exchanges; determination of 
sustained vield possibilities of 
forest properties. 


Jensen 


for 


and 


T. A. Hardes Lumber Company, |’. 0. 
Box 239, Bradford, Pa. 
Consultant: Svend B. Rondum, Wil 
liam C. Kneektel. 
Territory: N. W. Pennsylvania and 
S. W. New York. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 17, 18. 


Rex 8S. Harper, Consulting Forester, 918 
Hawthorne St., Tallahassee, Florida. 
Territory: Florida, Georgia. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 16, 17. 


Ralph W. Hayes, Consulting 


Forester, 


2241 Myrtle Avenue, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, 
Territory: Gulf States. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 13, 15, 16, 17. 


Also investigation and settlement 
of claims regarding timber in use 
in the South. 


K. J. Helmick, Consulting Forester, 50 
Cirele Drive, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Territory: Colorado, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Utah, New Mexico. 
Specialization: 4, 10, 15, 16, 17. 
Hiram L. Henderson, Manufacturer of 
Dry Kilns, 119 Stone Ridge Drive, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Territory: Principally eastern 


states. 
Specialization: 20. Also eonstrue- 
tion of lumber dry kilns. 


Victor W. Herlevich, Consulting For- 
ester, 35 Ivey (Cfrele, Wilmington, 


North Carolina, 
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Territory: North Carolina, South 
Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, also 


forest fire damage appraisals. 


Halsey M. Hicks, Consulting Forester, 
R. F. D. 3, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Territory: Not limited. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 15, 16, 17. 


Hamilton D. Hill, Consulting Forester, 
Glacier Creek Ranch, Seeley Lake, 
Montana. 

Territory: Northern 
tain region. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

Also highway location and econ- 

struction surveys; detailed topo- 

graphie surveying and mapping 
preliminary to irrigation. 


Rocky Moun 


Monterey L. Holst, Consulting Forester, 
P.O. Box 125, East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island. 

Territory: New England. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 9, 


2 10, 13, 15 
38, Si. 


Douglas F. Horan, Consulting Forester, 
321 South Towa Avenue, Lakeland, 
Florida. 

Territory: Florida, 
Specialization: 4, 11, 15, 16, 17. 


William P. House, Consulting Forester, 
Chesham, N. H. 
Territory: New Hampshire and al 
jacent areas, 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 16, 17. 
marking and stumpage sales. 


Bi i Howard, Forestwald, 
rr linville, New York. 
Terri.ory: Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 


Also 


Box 


15, 16, 17, 18. 


T. M. Howerton, Jr., Consulting Forest 
er, Madison, Florida. 
Territory: Southeastern states. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
Ei, 32, 35, 15, 16, 17, 38. 


James L. Huff, Consulting Forester, Dil 
lon, South Carolina. 
Territory: North 
Carolina, 
Specialization: 


Carolina, South 


1, 6, 


G. W. Hult, Consulting Forester, 3029 
Johnson Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Territory: Oregon, California, and 
southwestern U. 8. 
Specialization: 4, 16, 17. Also estate 
woodlands management; negotia 
tion of sustained 
vield units; timber sales, aequisi 
tion, and exchanges. 


cooperativ 


LeRoy W. Huntington, Consulting Trop 
ical Forester, 52 Wesley Street, Bald 
win, New York. 

Territorv: Latin 
Africa, 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 
16, 17, 18; and tropieal hard 


woods. 


America, Orient, 


R. Wilson Hutchison, Consulting Forest 
er and Logging Engineer, 167 Walnut 
Lane, Eugene, Oregon. 

Territory: Washington, 
California. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 15, 16, 

Registered professional eng! 

neer of the State of Oregon. 


Oregon, 


Gorham E. Jackson, Consulting Forest 
er, 604 West Main Street, Washing 
ton, North Carolina. 

Territory: Eastern North Carolina, 
southeastern Virginia. All forest 
types. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Also investigations of 
forest resources for pulp and pa 
per companies, and land agent 
for absentee timberland owners. 


Stephen L. Jacobs, R.F.1D. 
Maine. 
Territory: Southern Maine. 
Specialization: 4, 16, 17. 


3, Gorham, 


im. E. Jelley, Consulting Forester, 122 
Haywood Avenue, Chattanooga 5, 
Tennessee. 

Territory: Southeastern and eastern 
states. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11. 


David G. Jennings, Consulting Forester, 
206 Chestnut Street, Port Jefferson, 
New York. 

Territory: New York. 
Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 6, 


F. J. G. Johnson, 700 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Vancouver, B. Canada. 
Territory: British Columbia (no re 
gional limitation). 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 15, 16, 
17. Also park and municipal for 
est development. 


Ralph 8S. Johnson, 
Carolina. 
Territory: Eastern Carolinas. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 13, 15, 16, 


15, 18, 


Laurinburg, North 


Robert W. Jones, Rit. 2, Box 2187. 
levue, Washington. 
Territory: Washington. 
Specialization: 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also photogrammetry and court 
eases boundary dis 
putes. 


E. V. Jotter, Consulting Forester, 30 
Cedarlawn Drive, Dayton 5, Ohio. 
Territory: Ohto, Kentucky. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, %, 11, 16, 17, 
IS. Also development and man 
agement of forests 
conservation 
tion with 
tricts. 
Frank E. Karpick, 134 Kay St., Buffalo 
15, New York. 
Territory: Northeastern U 
States. 
Specialization: 1, 5, 7. Landscaping, 
and planting and maintenance 
programs for city shade trees, 


Keedwell & Elliott, 
Emporia, Virginia. 
Consultants: Stuart G, 
and Frank A, Elliott. 
Territory: Eastern and 
U. 8. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17. Also forest litigation and 
purchase land and 
timber. 
John F. Kellogg, Forester, 317 
St., Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Territory: pine 
hardwood. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 11, 16, 17. 


concerning 


community 
education, eoopera 


soil conservation dis 


nited 


Consulting For 


esters, 
Keedwell 
southern 


and = sale of 


Sibley 


Louisiana; and 


and Quaile, Consulting Forest 


Kiefer 
ers, Lakeville, Connecticut. 
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Consultant: George C. Kiefer, Jr. 

Territory: Eastern U. 8, 

Specialization: 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also management of timber prop 
erties and plantations, timber 
marking and marketing and 
agent for woodland owners. 


H. Thorn King, Consulting Forester 
and Land Surveyor, Haneoek, New 
Hampshire. (S.A.F. Affiliate Member.) 

Territory: Southwestern New 
Hampshire. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also private and farm forestry, 
sealing, marking, surveying, and 
title investigation. 


Joseph C. Kircher, Consulting Forester, 
Mount Dora, Florida. 
Territory: Southern U. 8. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 


G. E. Knapp, Consulting Forester, 661 
Forest Hill Road, Macon, Georgia. 
Territory: Southen states. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 10, 11, 13, 16, 
17, 18. 


Robert F. Knoth & Company, Foresters, 
Appraisers, Surveyors, 39 Broad 
Street, Charleston 3, South Carolina. 

Consultant: Robert F. Knoth, 
Territory: American, Canadian and 
tropical timberlands. No restrie 
tions. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Land agent for ab 
timberland owners; for 
eign timberland investigations; 
veneer log inspeetion and pro 
curement; timber investments, 


sentee 


Arthur Koehler, Wood Technologist, 
2308 Eleventh Ave., Los Angeles 18, 
Calif. 

Specialization: Wood utilization, 

The Langdale Company, I’. ©. Box 980, 
Valdosta, Georgia, 

Consultants: Harley Langdale, Jr., 
T. Connell. 

Territory: Georgia, northern 
ida; slash pine belt. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Also 


custom sawing. 


Flor 


Frank M. Langford, Waverly, Tennes 

see, 
Territory: Middle Tennessee, South 
Kentucky, and North Alabama. 

Specialization: Timber manage 


ment——evaluation and utilization 


Frank J. Lemieux, Consulting Forester, 
734 Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Territory: Southern states, Mexico, 
Central and South Amertea. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 1 { 

Paul C. Lemon, 

State College, Albany 3, 
Territory: New York, 
Specialization: 1, 6, 9, 14. Also 

commercial pilot, applications of 
aviation to forestry. 


T. A. Liefeld, 
Thomasville, Georgia, 
Territory: Florida, Georgia 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 11, 
12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 


Consulting Forester, 
New York, 


Consulting Forester 


i 
{ 
2 
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L. D. Lloyd, Consulting Forester, Fly 
ing L, Ranch, Glenwood, Washington. 
Territory: Worldwide. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 
15, 16, 17. Also purehase and 
transportation of logs and pulp 
wood. 


Harvey J. Loughead, Consulting Forest- 
er, Sareva Place, Grace Station, Ashe 
ville, North Carolina. 

Territory: Eastern U. 8. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 12, 13, 16, 17. 
Also watershed management. 


Curtis R. Lytle, Consulting Forester, 
11] Bacon Street, Wellsboro, Pennsy! 
vania, 

Territory: Pennsylvania and ad 
joining states. 

Specialization: 1, 4, 11, 13, 15, 16, 

17, 18. Also farm forestry, timber 

sale damage apprais 

bush management, 

minagement, estate 

woodland management, and agent 

for absentee timberland 


contracts, 
als, sugar 
watershed 


owners, 


Robert T. MacDougall, Jr., 200 
Ukiah, California. 
Territory: Coast pine and southern 
redwood regions of California, 
Specialization: Timber cruising, 
forest management, mapping. 


Wash 


ington St., 


Donald K. Maissurow, Consulting For 
ester, New Haven Avenue, Derby, 
Connecticut, 

Territory: New England. 
Specialization: 1, 4, 5, 7, 15, 16, 17, 


IS. Also landseape forestry. 


E. D. Marshall, 
Produets, 541 
Texas. 

Territory: 


Consultant in Forest 
Humason Ave., Lufkin, 


surrounding 
Central and 


Texas and 
states; Mexico, 
South America, 

Specialization: 3, 11, 13, 20, 81. 

Mort May, Timber Cruiser, 6 Cedar St., 
Eureka, California, 

Territory: Northern California. 
Specialization: 10, 15, 16, 17. 


Earl M. McChesney, Consulting Forest 
er, 57 New York Street, Bangor, 
Muine, 
Territory: Maine, 
Specialization: 1, 4, 
work. 


New York. 
15, 17, 18. Also 


personnel 


Rex D. McCord, 


703 South Crest 


Consulting Forester, 
Road, Chattanooga, 
Te nnessee 

North 
Aiabama, east Tennessee, 
16, 17. 


Territory Georgia, north 


Specialization: 3, 4, 


Thomas A. McFarland, Consulting and 
Contracting Forester, 60 Holman 
Avenue, 

Territory: Georgia 

Specialization: 2, 4, 10, 15, 16, 17 
Also timber, timberland, and 
farmland broker 


Athens, Georgia, 


Philip C. Meinzer, (Consulting Forester, 
Route Kokomo, Indiana 
Territory: Indiana 


Fred B. Merrill, (Consulting 
Box 66, Zachary, Louisiana, 
Territory: Mississippi and 
within 100 miles of 
Rouge 


Forester, 


Louisi 


ana, Baton 


Specialization: 4, 11, 13, 16, 
17. Also buying and selling tim- 
berlands; training estate and 
company personnel; and Gaylord 
pulpwood dealer in East and 
West Feliciana Parishes. 


a & 


William H. Meyer, Consulting Forester, 
West Rupert, Vermont. 
Territory: Primarily Southwestern 
Vermont. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 11, 16, 17, 18, 
Also farm management and eon- 
servation edueation, 


Raymond M. Miller, Consulting For 
Fifth Ave., Warren, 


ester, 322% E. 
Pa. 
Territory: 
Ohio. 
Specialization: 4, 16, 17. Also tim 
ber and lumber marketing serv 


Pennsylvania, New York, 


William F. Milliken, Timberland Con 
sultant, Box 191, Williston, South 
Carolina, 

Territory: 
Creorgia, 

Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 11, 13, 15, 

16, 17, 18. Also sustained yield 
plans and contract tree planting; 
timberland agent for 
timberland owners. 


William J. Mills, Forest 
Volunteer Building, 
Tennessee, 

Territory: 
Mexico. 

Specialization: 
17, 


South Carolina, eastern 


absentee 


Engineer, 201 
Chattanooga 2, 


Southeastern states, 


Malcolm A. Milne, Consulting Forester 
and Landseape Engineer, 433 Clay 
Avenue, Rochester, New York. 

Territory: Central and 
New York. 

Specialization: 1, 5, 7, 18. Also 
landscaping, estate development 
and management, and forest ree 
reation. 


western 


R. B. Milne, Consulting Forester, Box 
371, Petersburg, Virginia, 
Territory: Eastern states; all forest 
types. 
Specialization: 3, 


Stuart Moir, Forest Counsel, Western 
Forestry and Conservation Associa 
tion, 712 U. S. National Bank Build 
ing, Portland 4, Oregon. 

Territory: Western states 


Wm. Mollenhauer, Jr., Landuse Consult 
ant, IS6 West Avenue, Pitman, New 
Jersey. 

Territory: New Jersey. 

Specialization: 4. Also flood and 
control; ecological sur 
veys of plant and animal rela 
tions in forest and rural areas; 
economie and surveys of 
forest and rural areas, ineluding 
labor relations. 


erosion 


social 


Robert Moore, (Consulting Forester 
Danville, Pennsylvania. 

Territory: Not restricted. 
3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
Also bank 
trade association 
lands,  trusteeship 
litigation and damage 
claims, estate problems, 


Specialization: 2, 


13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 39. 


ruptey cases, 


work, eoal 


cnses, 
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W. Morris Morgan, Consulting Forester, 
Tennessee Valley Forest Managers, 
Inc., Box 511, Athens, Tennessee. 

Territory: Southeastern U. 8. 

Specialization: 4, 16, 17. Also op 
erational management of forest 
properties, and custom sawing. 

RB. A. Morin, Consulting Forester, 2532 
Sunset Ave., Greenville, N. C. 

Territory: Northeast North 
lina. 

Specialization: 4, 13, 16, 17, 18. 
Also growth studies, timber 
marking and marketing, and 
agent for absentee timberland 
owners. 

George W. Morrill, Jr., Consulting For 
ester, 13'4 South Spring Street, Ton 
cord, New Hampshire. 

Territory: New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont. 

Specialization: 4, 13, 15, 16, 18. 
Also landscaping, forest reecrea 
tion, and beautification. 

Charles H. Moyer, Consulting Forester, 
R.F.D. #2, Newfield, New York. 

Territory: Northeast. 

Specialization: 4, 10, 15, 16, 17. 


Caro 


National Timber Consultants, Box 497, 
Salem, Missouri. 

Consultants: Ed 
Kirk. 

Territory: 
states. 

Specialization: Management infor 
mation. land appraisal, and 
valuation, mapping and estimat 
ing. 

A. Z. Nelson, Consulting Forester, New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire. 
Territory: U. S., Canada, Alaska. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 11, 16, 17. 
New England Forest Industries, Inc., 
3 North State Street, Coneord, New 
Hampshire. 

Consultants: Walter L. Koenig, 
Concord, N. H.; Dr. Gordon M. 
Day, Contoocook, N. H.; Richard 
L. Johnston, Center Harbor, N. 
H.; <Arthur Peabody, Center 
Sandwich, N. H.; Hans K. Niel 
sen, Jr., Boseawen, N. H. 

Territory: New England. 

Specialization: Planting, selective 
logging, appraisals, forest land 
brokerage, intermediate cuttings, 
marking, surveys-cruises. 

New England Forestry Foundation, ‘% 
Joy Street, Boston &, Massachusetts. 

Consultants: Harris A. Reynolds, 
Secretary; J. Milton <Attridge, 
Acting Chief Forester; Allison F. 
Catheron, IT, Stanley B. Coville, 
Herbert L. Crafts, Walter W. 
Dwyer, Jr., Frederic P. Elwert, 
Riehard Kenneth E. 
Jones, Kenneth F. Laneaster, 
William N. Lane, Frederick J. 
MeLeary, Allan W. Plumb, Don 
ald R. Popema, Harrison S. Rip 
ley. 

Territory: New England. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 
10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

New England _ Silvicultural 
Reading, Vermont. 

Consultant: Fred M. Hunt. 

Territory: Central New England. 

Specialization: 4, 19, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also management of pine planta- 
tions. 


Woods, Charles 


Central and southern 


Service, 


ry 
11, 13, 15, 16, 
{ 
| 
| 
2 { 
| 
| 
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Samuel A. Newman, |’. ©. Box 
Everett, Washington. 
Territory: Washington. 
Specialization: 8, 10, 15, 16, 17 
Also and forest 
litigation. 


156, 


aerial surveys 


Leon A. Nix, Consulting Forester and 
Logging Expert, Port Credit, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Territory: Not limited. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17. Also farm woodlot man 
agement. 


Northeast Forestry Service, 262 Blau 
velt Road, Pearl River, New York. 
Consultant: Stanley Mesavage. 

Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 16, 
17. 
Ernest Nutting & Co., Consulting For 
ester, Box 51, Camden, South Carolina. 
Associate: Royal E. Cummings. 
Territory: South Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 

Wm. B. Osborne, Consulting Forester, 
2167 N. W. Marshall Street, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Territory: 
Columbia, 
Specialization: 6, 16. 


Western British 


states, 


W. R. Owens, Jr., (onsulting Forester, 
Route 4, Box 48, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
Territory: Texas, Louisiana, 
Specialization: 4, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18. 


Charles R. Page, Jr., Forest Land Man- 
ager and Consultant, 415 Friar Road, 
Chattanooga 11, Tennessee. 

Territory: Southeastern states. 
Specialization: 4, 7, 11, 15, 16, 17, 
18. 


Penta Post and Treating Co., Tuttle, 
Idaho. 
Consultant: 
Territory: Idaho. 
Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 
37,.38,. 
Pomeroy & McGowin, Forest Managers, 
Monticello, Arkansas and Chapman, 
Alabama, 
Consultants: L. 
MeGowin 
Member), Z W. 
Scott, Jr., W. V. 
Samson, 
Territory: 
America. 
Specialization: 4, 8, 11, 13, 16, 17, 
IS. Also aerial forest surveys. 
Pond & Moyer, Inc., Co., 
Foresters, 107 HHomestead 
Ithaca, New York 


Vernon Ravenscroft. 


4, 6, 14, 15, 


K. Pomeroy, Julian 
(S.A.F. Associate 
White, T. R. 
Gandy, D. W. 
South 


Southern states, 


Consulting 
Road, 


Consultant: James D. Pond. 
Te rritory: New York and North 
east, Latin America; northern 


hardwoods, spruce-fir, eentral 
hardwoods, tropical 
Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 

3, 35, 24, 17,.14, 
Prentiss & Carlisle Company, Inc., Tim 
berland Serviee—Engineers, 107 Court 

Street, Bangor, Maine. 

George T. Carlisle, 
Robert 
Carlisle, Ed 


oods, 


Consultants: 
Philip PB. 
Averill, George D. 
ward K. Brann. 

Territory: United 


Clement, 


States, Canada. 


Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 15 
1S, 17, 36: 


John G. Rawls Co., Consulting Forest 
ers, 408 Avenue, Maeon 
Georgia, 

Consultant: John G, 
Afttiliate Member), 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17. 

Arthur D. Read, 


Street, 


Rogers 


Rawls (S.A.F. 


Forester, 
Monroe, 


Consulting 
208 Riggs West 
Louisiana, 
Territory: Seuthern pine and hard 
wood region, 


Specialization: /, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


Reed Forestry & Equipment Co., (on 
sulting Foresters, Box 102, Smithfield, 
North Carolina, 
Consultant: R. E. Reed. 
Territory: Southeastern states; all 
forest types. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 11, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Also eustom sawing and 
sale of forestry equipment. 


Tom Reimer, (onsulting Forester, 1311 
Whitney Ave., Albany, Georgia. 
Territory: Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 


36; 


12, 13, 


Charles Wm. Roberts, Route 2, Box 324- 
A, New Bern, North Carolina. 
Territory: Eastern North Carolina. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 13, 15, 16, 17. 
Also timber damage appraisal. 


Robinson Improvement Company, St. 
Augustine National Bank, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. 

Consultant: Allen D. Nease. 

Territory: Florida and South Geor 
gia. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 


13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Donald C. Rock, 


and Engineer, 
Indiana, 
Territory: Lake states. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18. Registered land 
surveyor. Timber cruising is a 
specialty. 


Consulting Forester 
Box 508, New Paris, 


Frank I. Rockwell, Consulting Forester 


and Landseape Architeet, 3115 29th 
Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Territory: Northern and western 


states, especially Great Lakes 
and Great Plains regions to West 
Coast. 

Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Also land- 
seane engineering: farm and eity 


forestry; park, farm, and land 
management, recreational plan 
ning. 

A. P. Russell, Commereial and Indus 
trial Forester, 11 Maplewood Drive, 
Sumter, South Carolina. 

Territory: Not limited, but) prin 


eipally southern region. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also forest re 
souree surveys for industry, tim 
berland aequisition and sales, 
contract logging supervising, log 
sealing and grading. 
Sable Mountain Corporation, Rutland, 
Vermont. 
Consultant: C. Rose. 
Territory: Central Vermont. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. 
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Leslie A. Sample, Consulting Forester, 
Route 2, Box 237, Shreveport, Louisi 
ana, 

Territory: 
Texas, 
Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 

15, 16, 17. 


Arkansas, Louisiana, 


Education 
Evrodale, 


Roy Dale Sanders, Visual 
Technician, Rural Route 6, 
Brainard, Minnesota, 

Territory: Unlimited. 

Specialization: Forester, wildlife 
technician, photographer, The en 
tire production supervision of 16 
millimeter color educational mo 
tion pietures, ineluding  seript 
writing, direction, photography, 
editing, and sound supervision. 
Also produetion of all types of 
color and black and white still 
picture visual education material. 


Sandhill Forestry Company, Route 2, 
Rockingham, North Carolina, 

Consultant: Walter J. Marshburn, 

Territory: 

States. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 13, 16, 17, 

18. Also woodland property sales, 


Southeastern United 


Joseph A. Schmidt, Consulting Forester, 
Box 470, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 4, 13, 15, 16,17. Also 
growth studies, timber marking. 


C. D. Schultz & Co., Inc., Foresters and 
Engineers, Forest Consultants, 946 
White-Henry-Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Consultants: C. D. 
Schultz. 

Territory: Oregon, Washington, 
California mainly; but no region 
al limitations, 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20. 


Schultz, R. D. 


C. D. Schultz & Co., Ltd., Foresters and 
Engineers, Forest Consultants, 811 
West Hastings Street, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Consultants: C. D, Sehultz, R. D. 
Sehultz and 18 members of the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry. 

Territory: British Columbia main 
Iv; but no regional limitations. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20. 


Thomas F. Schweigert, Consulting For 
ester, Walloon Lake, Michigan 
Consultants: Thomas F. Schweigert, 
George E, Young. 
Territory: Michigan. 
Specialization: 1, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also contraet tree planting; reg 
istered land surveyor. 
Louis N. A. Seeman, |’. ©. Box 1021, FE! 
Dorado, Arkansas, 
Specialization: Timber 
timber spotting and selling, tim 
improvement, general 
small 


estimates, 


ber stand 
forest management on 
tracts, forest appraisals. 


James R. Simmons, (Consulting Forester, 
30 Gordon Street, Bel Air, Maryland. 
Territory: Eastern states. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 


a! 
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. 
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William R. Sizemore & Co., 


and Surveyors, Tallassee, 


Samuel 8. Snook, |’. ©. Box 5: 


boro, South Carolina. 


Dean Solinsky, Hobart Bldg., San Fran 
Hill, California 


: Timberland apprais 
als, cruising, mapping. 


Southeastern Foresters, Forest Consult 
Avenue, North, Jackson 
ville Beach, Florida, 

Nelson B, Blocker, D. 


timber resource 


insurance company representative 


Southern Timber Management Service, 
Ilome Office, 205 8, 


land agent and forester in charge 
private, commercial, and ab 


sizes with optional complete tim 


Frank Spearey, 


Box 547, Nacogdoches, Texas 
office, Rusk, Texas, George 


phases of land management. 


Everett R. Stanford, Consulting Forest 
Atlantie Boulevard, Al 


mountain watersheds, reereation 


‘home sites, forest park planning 
and management, struetural pest 


T. J. Starker and Son, 3755 Van Buren 


Operating consultants: 


Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 10, 16, 19, ° 


Nowlan Road, Hillerest, Binghamton, 


Territory: Northeast and Canada. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18. Also marketing 
and other forest products; litiga 
tion and damage claims. 


Fred Stell, ‘‘onsulting Forester, Route 
2, Box 226-B, Arvada, Colorado. 
Territory: Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 9, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18. 


E. A. Sterling, 30 Lake Avenue, Mont 
rose, Pennsylvania. 
Territory: General. 
Speci zation: 4, 6, 13, 16 


18, 


Raymond E. Stevens, Consulting For 
ester, 419 Lyceum Building, Duluth 
2, Minnesota. 

Territory: Northern parts of Min 
nesota, Wisconsin. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 
Also field investigation and for 
est litigation, 


Is 


Edward Stuart, Jr., Operating and Con 
sulting Forester, Avalon, Virginia 
and Hertford, North Carolina. 

Territory: Eastern U.S, 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also investiga 
tions and arbitration of claims: 
operational management in manu 
facturing and marketing of for 
est products. 


Richard L. Templin, Jr. 1004 N. W 
Hawthorne, Grants Pass, Oregon. 
Territory: Southwestern Oregon 
Specialization: Cruising, manage 
ment, surveying, logging engi 
neering. 


Tillinghast & Reed, Consulting Forest 
ers, Clothier, West Virginia, or Madi 
son, West Virginia. 

Consultants: John Tillinghast, Clo 
thier, W. Va.: Marvin Reed, 
Madison, W. Va. 

Territory: West Virginia, easterr 
Kentueky, western Virginia. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20. Timberlands in eoal 
producing areas a specialty; serv 
ices available on job basis or on 


annual retainer fee basis 


J. M. Tinker, Registered Forester, G06 
E. Rock Springs Road, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia, 

Territory: Georgia and Southeast 
Specialization: Cruising and man 
agement 


Donnie P. Todd, Jr., Consulting Forest 
er, Box 765, Route 8, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Territory: Southeast. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
12, 13, 16, 17, 18. Emphasis on 
aerial photo techniques. Also 
agent for absentee’ timberland 
owners, 


Henry H. Tryon, Consulting Forester, 
258 Mountain Road, Cornwall-on 
Hudson, New York 

Territorv: New York and New 
England. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 15, 17, 18. 
Also specializing in sprout hard 
wood region. 


Turner and Shannon, Registered Sur- 
veving— Consulting Forestry, Colwell 
Arnold Building, Kittanning, Penn 
svivania, 


Robert B. Shanno:.. 
Territory: Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, West Virginia. 
Specialization: 26, 26, 27,. 
Also timber damage appraisals; 
farm appraisals; construction lay 


John N. Tyler, 


Jamestown, Tennessee. 


and southeast United States. 


16, 17, 18. Also forest land man 
agement and operation of prop 


Eugene P. Van Arsdel, 
Pathologist, 943 


Specialization: 


James M. Vardaman & Company, Mor 
ris Building, Laurel, Mississippi. 


Alabama, eastern 
Specialization: 


nia, Oregon, and 
Specialization: 4, 14, 15, 16, 17. 


Myron 8. Wall, Jr., Consulting Forester, 


Specialization: 


sealing; and timber dispute arbi 


Wallace Bros. Timber Service, (‘onsult- 


Operator-Dealer, 
Georgia and Chamblee, Georgia. 


Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 


Robert D. Washburn, 


Specialization: 


surveyor, State of Michigan. 


Edward H. Werner, Consulting 


mento, California, 
: California, southern Ore 


timber and log procurement, tim 
specifications, state 


tice act regulations, timber tres- 
pass, claims, and aequisition of 
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resters 
4 Consultants: William R. Sizemore, 
J. Woodrow Deason, John 
‘ Ford, William T, Ogletree. 
Territory: Alabama. 
, Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 11, 13, 15, out. 
6, 17, 18 
16, 17, 18. EEE Consulting Forester, 
21, Walter Territory rennessee, Kentucky, 
Territory: South Carolina. 13. 15 
| Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17 
erties 
Forester and 
I's E. Lakeside i 
Sy Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin, 
1, 15, 17, 18. 
; Specializing in economical dis 
ease control through environ 
mental modifications, 
Erie Bradshaw. 
Speeializs 6, 8 2 3 5 
, 6, 8, 12, 13, 15, Consultant: James M. Vardaman. 
Territory Mississippi, southern 
: investigations; timberland man Louisiana 
agement; timber and land sales; 17. own 
- an operate “lium-sized tree 
for loans on forest properties. ana 
farm. 
; P. O. Box 179, Grass Valley, Cali 
ham, Alabama; Branch Office, 404 fornia. 
j Montgomery Ave., Sheflield, Alabama. Territorv: Pine region of Califor 
Consultants: J. M. Bradley, H. E. 
: Murphy; Associates: M. Vickery, 
J. BE. Michel. 
rerritory: South. 
; Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13 4612 Fegan Way, Sacramento, Cali 
; 15, 16, 17, 18 Also acting as fornia. . 
Territory: California. 
6, 7, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 17, 18. Also photo inter 
pretation as applied to logging 
Pp ber stand Improvement eutting, engineering, cruising, and map- 
milling, and T.S.1T, operations as ping; timber sale supervision; i 
tratior 
Consulting Forester, 
te Land Busveyer, P. O. ing Forest Lumber 
Golds 
berry in charge. ( Wallace. 
Territory: Gulf States. | 
z ee 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also | 
eustom or contract logging and 
hambra. California stry Consult 
4 Territory: Southern California; ant, Route 1, Box 461, Marquette, 
3 Michigan. 
al areas. Territory: Upper Michigan, north 
Specialization: 1, 5, 6, 7, 18. Also ern Wisconsin. 
forest watershed management, a 2, 4, 10, 15, 16, 17. 
erosion eontrol, mountain forest Als ind appraisal. Registered { 
orest \ 
control Eng Street, Sacra 
Street, Corva s, Oregon, ; 
Specialization 3, 4, 10, 16 Also 
“4 Territory: Oregon 
4 
uy New York. timber and range lands. 
+? 
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J. Atwood Whitman, Consulting For- 
ester, Glendon, North Carolina. 
Territory: Southern states. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also forest damage appraisal 
growth timber type 
maps, and municipal forestry. 


8S. A. Wilde, Soils Department, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
consin, 

Territory: Wiseonsin, 
Michigan, Missouri, 
diana, Ohio, 

Specialization: 18, 


analysis, 


Minnesota, 
Illinois, In 


Including sur- 
vey of forest tracts, selection of 
planting sites, management of 
forest nursery soils, 

Richard E. Wilson, 126 

Ithaca, New York. 
Territory: Not restricted, 
Specialization: 18. Establishment 

and care of plantations. 


Kelvin Place, 


8. Leigh Wilson, (‘onsulting Forester, 
857 Congaree Drive, Florence, South 
Carolina. 

Specialization: 


Paul T. Winslow, Consulting Forester, 
Staatsburg, Dutchess County, New 
York. 

Territory: 
Specialization: 
17, 18. 


Northeast. 
1, 3, 4, 11, 15, 16, 


Woodland Managers, |’. ©. Box 
Lake City, Florida, 

Consultants: Philip J. 
eral Manager, L. A. 
R. Swinford, E. W. 

Territory: Southeastern 
States. 

Specialization: Aerial photo inter 
pretation, cruising, damage ap 
praisal, forest management plan 
ning, forest maps, growth and 
vield computations, land survey 
ing, land valuation, tree marking, 
timber marketing, tree planting, 
inseet problems. 


542, 


Moses, Gen 
Hetrick, K. 
Gemmer, 

United 


J. E. Woodman, Barnett Bank Building, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 
Territory: Eastern United 
and Canada. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 12. 1: 


States 


16, 18, 
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Robert E. Worthington, Consulting For 
ester, Quileene, Washington. 
Territory: Olympie Peninsula, 
Specialization: 2, 10, 15, 16, 17 


James G. Yoho, Consulting Forester, 
231 Elm Street, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
Territory: Eastern Texas and South 
in general. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
12, 18, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also for 
est mapping and timber estimat 
ing from aerial photographs. Ap 

pointments by mail only. 


Lawrence W. Zach, Consulting Forester, 
Route 2, Box 281, Woodburn, Oregon 
Territory. Western Oregon. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 


E. A. Ziegler, Consulting Forester and 
Pennsylvania Licensed Land Sur 
veyor, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 

Territory: Middle Atlantic States 
and Southeastern States to and 
including Florida, 

Specialization: 

15, 16, 17, 18. 


The Society of American Foresters 


The Societys of 


American Foresters is a professional organization of technically trained foresters, 


political, nonprofit association of over 9,000 members. 


it is a democratic, non 


As stated in its Constitution, the objeets of the Society are to represent, advance, and proteet the interests and stand 


ards of the profession of forestry, to provide a medium for exchange of 


practice, and standards of forestry in America. 


Membership in the Society of American Foresters is recognition of 


person can aequire such recognition if it is not deserved. 


The Society is governed by a president, viee president, and nine other Council members. 
are translated into action programs which are administered by the executive secretary 


Washington, D. 


professional 


thought, and to promote the science, 


a man’s professional abilities and attainments. No 


Policies established by the Couneil 


whose office is in the Mills Building 


An annual meeting of the Society ineludes technical sessions arranged by the eleven Divisions which specialize in forest 
management, silviculture, private forestry, forest economies, forest products, forest recreation, forest wildlife management, range 


management, watershed management, publie relations, and education 


topics and a joint conference of the Council and Section delegates. 


Sections are regional units of the Society. 
which elect their own officers, hold meetings, and conduct appropriate projects and activities. 


The United States, its territories, 


and Canada are divided 


Other features of the meeting include sessions on general 


into 21 Seetions 


Many Sections have subsidiary 


units called Chapters which hold informal meetings and field trips to aequaint foresters with each other and with local for 


estry matters. 


The JOURNAL OF ForesTRY is a monthly publication of the Society. Other publications include Forestry Terminology. Fifty 


Years of Forestry, Foresters’ Manual (now in preparation 


and others. 


Through its publications and meetings the Society provides a medium for the exchange of professional information and 
promotes cooperation among foresters and with those in allied fields. 


By encouraging its members to promote the adoption, use, and improvement of forestry practices, the Society endeavors to 
extend the benefits of good forestry practices to all timberland owners and users of forest products. 


Through the operation of committees, by the functioning of Chapters, Sections, Divisions, and the Council, and by expres 


sions of the membership through 


professional foresters. 


referendums, the Society 


helps establish the policies and standards to be 


obser \ ed bys 
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Consulting foresters are 


listed below according to 


the state in which each 


has headquarters. 


Alabama 
Glenn O. Antonie 
Pomeroy & MeGowin 
William R. Sizemore & Co. 
Southern Timber Manage 


ment Service 
Arkansas 
T KF. Grayson and Com 
pany 
Pomeroy & MeGowin 
Louis N. A. Seemann 
California 


Charles Hl. Bunting 

Culifornia Foresteering 

John Coffman 

Emanuel Fritz 

Hammon, Jensen, and Wal 
len 

Arthur Koehler 

Robert T Mac Dougal 

Mort May 

Dean Solinsky 

Everett R Stanford 

J. W. Vinacke 

Myron Wall, Jr. 


Kdward Hk. Werner 
Colorado 

K. J. Helmiek 

Fred Stell 
Connecticut 

Connwood, Ine. 


Kiefer and Quaile 
Donald K. Maissurow 


District of Columbia 
Albert G. Hall and 


Asso 


eintes 
Florida 

Floya F. Clark 

Rex S. Harper 


Douglas F. Horan 

T. M. tHowerton, Jr 
Joseph C. Kireher 
Robinson Improvement Co 
Southeastern Foresters 
Woodland Managers 

J > Woodman 


Georgia 
Charles FL. Evans 
Gi. E. Knapp 


The Langdale Company 


lr. A. Liefeld 

Thomas A, MeFarland 
John G. Rawls Co 
rom Reimer 

J. M. Tinker 

Wallace Bros. Timber 


Service 


Idaho 
Penta 
Co, 


Post and Treating 


Indiana 
Consulting Foresters 
Philip C. Meinzer 
Donald Roek 


Iowa 

V. Fisk 
Kentucky 

Dudley C. Carey 
Louisiana 

Henry L. Bango 

Frank W. Bennett & Assoe, 


Inman F. Eldredge, Sr. 
Farmeraft Associates, Ine. 
Clarence W. Griffith 
Ralph W. Hayes 

John FL Kellogg 

Frank Lemieux 

Fred B. Merrill 

Arthur D. Read 

Leslie A, Sample 


Maine 
Philip T. 
Stephen LL. 
Karl! M. MeChesnes 
Prentiss & 

pany, Ine 


Coolidge 
Jacobs 


Carlisle Com 


Maryland 
L. J. Enright 
William Ek, 


(rarvey 


James R, Simmons 
Massachusetts 

Cronk 

New England Forestry 


Foundation 


Michigan 
Forestry 
ices 
Thomas F. Scehweigert 
Robert D. Washburn 


Consulting Serv 


Minnesota 
William T. Cox 
Frank I, Rockwell 


Roy Dale Sanders 
Raymond Stevens 


Mississippi 
Robert K. Boydell 
Keith Cranston & Asso 
ciates 


Randle J. 
Forest 
James M 


Dedeaux 
Suppliers, Ine 
Vardaman 


Missouri 
National 
ants 


Timber Consult 


Montana 
Hamilton Hill 
New Hampshire 
William P. House 
Thorn King 
George W. Morrill, Jr 
A. Z. Nelson 
New England 
dustries 


Forest In 


New Jersey 
Merton Henry 
Wim. Mollenhauer, Jr 


New Mexico 
W. T. Doherty 


New York 


Raymond D. Adolph 


CONSULTING FORESTERS, CLASSIFIED BY STATES 


Allen W, 
Nelson C. 
David B. Cook 
David S. Findlay 
Edwin H. Franeis 
David Hanaburgh 
Hiram L. Henderson 


sratton 
srown 


Richard F. Howard 
LeRoy W. Huntington 
David G. Jennings 
Frank E. Karpiek 
Henry S. Kernan 

Paul C. Lemon 

Maleolm A, Milne 
Charles H. Moyer 
Northeast Forestry Service 
Pond & Moyer, Ine., Co. 
J. F. Stauss 

Henry HU. Tryon 
Richard Wilson 

Paul T. Winslow 


North Carolina 
Thos. W. Alexander 
T. S. Coile 
R. W. Graeber 
Alvin B. Hafer 
Victor W. Herlevich 
Gorham Jackson 
Ralph S. Johnson 
Harvey J. Loughead 


R. A. Morin 

Reed Forestry & Equip 
ment Co, 

Charles Wm. Roberts 


Sandhill Forestry Co. 
Edward Stuart, Jr. 
J. Atwood Whitman 


Ohio 
William J. Bozett 
Kk. V. Jotter 


Oregon 
Bigley and Feiss 
Brown and Brown 
Carl F. Ehelebe 
Grant and Evans 
Kenneth Wayne Guenther 
EK. J. Hanzlik 
G. W. Hult 
R. Wilson Hutchison 
Stuart Moir 
Wim. B. Osborne 
T. J. Starker and Son 
Riehard L. Templin 
Lawrence W. Zach 


Pennsylvania 
S. Atkinson 
A. Sorman Dietrick 
W. G. tiawards 
Reginald D. Forbes 
Frontz 
Nathan B. Golub 
T. A. Hardes Lumber Co. 
Curtis R. Lytle 
Raymond M. Miller 
Robert Moore 
KE. A. Sterling 
Turner and Shannon 
KE. A. Ziegler 


Rhode Island 
Monterey L. Holst 


South Carolina 
John R. Allison 
Milton Applefield 
tishop Brothers 
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Jack C. Blakeney 
Lewis M. Boice 
Gordon Bowker 
Lucas M. Dargan 
Forestry Aids 
Giles G. Hall 
James L. Huff 


Robert F. Knoth & Com- 
pany 

William F. Milliken 

Ernest Nutting 

A. P. Russell 


Joseph A. Sehmidt 
Samuel 8. Snook 
Donnie P. Todd 
S. Leigh Wilson 


Tennessee 
Green’s Timber 
Frank M. Langford 
Rex DD. MeCord 
William J. Mills 
W. Morris Morgan 
Charles R. Page, Jr. 
H. C. Seott 
John N. Tyler 


Service 


Texas 

L. Bishop 

N. D. Canterbury 
Farmeraft 
George M 
E. D. Marshall 
W. R. Owens, Jr. 
Frank Spearey 
James G. Yoho 


Associates, Ine. 
Fisher 


Vermont 
Halsey M. Hicks 
William H. Meyer 
New England Silvicultural 
Service 
Sable Mountain 
tion 


Corpora- 


Virginia 
Friend, Jr. 
Charles M. Genaux 
Stuart G. Keedwell 
R. B. Milne 


Edward Stuart, Jr. 


Washington 
William A. Eastman, Jr. 
Robert W. Jones 
L. D. Llovd 
Samuel A. Newman 
D. Sehultz & Co., Ine. 
Robert E. Worthington 


West Virginia 
John F. Tillinghast 


Wisconsin 
George Banzhaf & Com- 
R. (. Fraunherger 
Eugene P. Van Arsdel 
S. A. Wilde 
Canada 
Jelanger and Bourget 


F. J. G. Johnson 
John D. Gilmour 
Leon A. Nix 


C. D. Sehultz & Co., Ltd. 
Africa 
Nils B. Eekho 
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Foresters’ Code of Ethics 


Adopted November 12, 1948 


The purpose of these canons is to for 
mulate guiding principles of professional 
conduct for a forester in his relations 
with other foresters, with his employers, 
and with the public. The observance of 
these canons secures decent and honorable 
professional and human relationships, es 
tablishes enduring mutual confidence and 
respect, and enables the profession to 
give it maximum service. 


Professional: Life 


1. The professional forester will uti 
lize his knowledge and skill for the benefit 
of society. He will cooperate in extending 
the effectiveness of the forestry profes 
sion by interchanging information and ex 
perience with other foresters, and by con 
tributing to the work of forestry socie 
ties, and publica 
tions. 


associations, schools, 


2. He will advertise only in a digni 
fied manner, setting forth in truthful and 
factual statements the services he is pre 
pared to render for his prospective clients 
and for the publie 


Relations with the Public 


3. He will strive for correet and in 
knowledge of forestry and the 
dissemination of this knowledge, and will 
discourage and condemn the spreading of 
untrue, unfair, and exaggerated state 
ments concerning forestry. 


creasing 


4. He will not issue statements, criti 
cism, or arguments on matters connected 
with publie forestry policies, without in 
diecating, at the same time, on whose be 
half he is acting. 


5. When serving as an expert witness 
on forestry matters, in a publie or private 
fact finding proceding, he will base his 
testimony on adequate knowledge of the 
subject matter, and render his opinion on 
his own honest convictions. 


6. He will refrain from expressing 
publicly an opinion on a technical subject 
unless he is informed as to the facts 
relating thereto, and will not distort or 
withhold data of a substantial or other 


. judgment is 


nature for the purpose of substantiating 
“a point of view. 


Relations with Clients, Principals, 
and Employers 


7. He will be loyal to his client or to 
the organization in which he is employed 
and will faithfully perform his work and 
assignments. 


8. He will present clearly the conse 
quences to be expected from deviations 
proposed if his professional forestry 
overruled by nontechnical 
authority in cases where he is responsible 
for the technical adequacy of forestry or 
related work. 


9, He will not voluntarily disclose in 
formation concerning the business affairs 
of his employers, principals, or clients, 
which they desire to keep confidential, un 
less express permission is first obtained. 


10. He will not, without the full 
knowledge and consent of his client or 
employer, have an interest in any business 
which may influence his judgment in 
regard to the work for which he is en 
gaged. 


11. He will not, for the same service, 
accept compensation of any kind, other 
than from his client, principal, or em 
ployer, without full disclosure, knowledge, 
and consent of all parties concerned. 


12. He will engage, or advise his eli 
ent or employer to engage, other experts 
and specialists in forestry and _ related 
fields whenever the client’s or employer’s 
interests would be best served by such 
actions, and will cooperate freely with 
them in their work. 


Relations with Professional Foresters 


13. He will at all times strive to pro 
tect the forestry profession collectively 
and individually from misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding. 


14. He will aid in safeguarding the 
profession against the admission to its 
ranks, of persons unqualified because of 
lack of good moral character or of ade 
quate training. 


15. In writing or in speech he will be 
scrupulous to give full credit to others, 
in so far as his knowledge goes, for pro 
cedures and methods devised or discovered 
and ideas advanced or aid given. 


16. He will not intentionally and 
without just cause, directly or indirectly, 
injure the reputation or business of an 
other forester. 


17. If he has substantial and con 
vineing evidence of unprofessional con 
duet of a forester, he will present the in 
tormation to the proper authority for 
action. 


18. He will not compete with another 
forester on the basis of charges for work 
by underbidding through reduction of his 
quoted fee after being informed of the 
fee quoted by a competitor. 


19. He will not use the advantages of 
a salaried position to compete unfairly 
with another forester. 


20. He will not attempt to supplant 
another forester in a particular employ 
ment, after becoming aware that the lat 
ter has been definitely engaged 


21. He will not review the work of 
another forester, for the latter’s em 
ployer, without the other’s knowledge, un 
less the latter’s connection with the work 
has been terminated. 


22. He will base all letters of refer 
ence or oral recommendation on a fair 
and unbiased evaluation of the party con 
cerned. 


23. To the best of his ability he will 
support, work for, and adhere to the prin 
ciples of the merit system of employment. 


24. He will not participate in solicit 
ing or collecting financial contributions 
from subordinates or employees for politi 
cal purposes. 


25. He will uphold the principle of 
appropriate and adequate compensation 
for those engaged in forestry work, in- 
cluding those in subordinate positions, as 
being in the publie interest and main 
taining the standards of the profession. 
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FOREST METEOROLOCIST 


Fire Danger Rating . . . Weather Instruments 
Sales and Service . . . Weather Modification 
Research Forecasts and Advisories 


J. B. “Ben” MELIN 


2806 32nd Ave. S. Seattle 44, Wash. 
Telephone RA inier 0356 


REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 


TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from 
SEEDS. Beautiful Evergreens, lovely trees 
and shrubs for shade, windbreak, snow 
fenee, erosion control, ornament, ete. For 
FREE planning guide and price list write 


WOODLOT SEED COMPANY 
Norway 21, Mich. 


Zephyr-Light 
7X, 35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted 
Optics 

$155, 

plus 


In selecting a bin- 

ocular, look for qualities 

which identify the true 

precision optical instrument. 
Only scientific design and precision 
manufacture can provide the 
seeing pleasure of close-up 
sharpness and brilliance—and 

a lifetime of service. To learn why 
Bausch & Lomb binoculars are 
world’s first choice .. . to help 
you select the best glass for your 
own use... write for a free copy 
of 32-page booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 1081s 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Forestry News 


Herr Elected V.P. in Brown Co. 


©. S. Herr has been elected vice 
president in charge of woods operations 
in the United States for Brown Com 
pany, according to an announcement 
Whittemore, 
president and chairman of the Board 
of Brown Company and Brown Cor- 


Ilerr was elected to 


made by Laurence 


poration. Mr. 
his new position at the last meeting 
of the 
held recently in Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Herr joined Brown Company 
as chief forester in 1943, and in 1945 
was named resident woods manager. 


company’s board of direetors 


C. S. Herr 
His experience forestry and 
woodland operations is extensive. He 
has served with the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice in New Hampshire and Pennsyl 
vania, and served for twelve years as 
an extension forester for northern New 
Immediately prior to 
joining Brown Company, Mr. Herr 
served in Washington, D. C. with the 
War Produetion Board on pulpwood 
production problems. 


Hampshire. 


He is now serving as president ot 
the New Hampshire Timberland Own 
ers Association and as chairman of 
the Governor's Forest Pohey Com 
mittee for New Hampshire. Mr. Herr 
is exceedingly well known in his field 
and is active in many organizations 
throughout the country. A 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
vice-president during 1950 


member 


he was 
1951 
Born in 


from 


Maytown, Pa., Mr. 


received his forestry degree 


Pennsylvania State College in 1925 
and his graduate degree from Har- 
vard University in 1930. 


Ford Foundation Advisory Group 
Plans Resources Conference 


A citizens’ conference on the con- 
servation and development of natural 
resourees to be held in Washington in 
cooperation with the White House 
March — the first of 
since 1908-—-was announced recently 
by Horace M. Albright, president of 
Resources for the Future, Ine., a new 
established to 
research in 


next its seope 


nonprofit corporation 


support education and 
this field. 
The corporation which will organize 


Mr. Al- 


“ 
long- 


and conduct the conference, 
bright 
range programs of research and edu- 


said, will undertake 


eation to assure the resources essen- 
tial to the progress, 
ity of the nation.” 


vigor, and seeur 


Mr. Albright pointed to the recent 
report of the Paley Materials Com- 
mission, and to the earlier report of 
the Water Policy Commission and re- 
lated studies by the Hoover Commis- 
illuminating the materials 
problems giving 


sion, as 
and resource 
timeliness to steps by private eitizen 
groups to meet it. 

Resources for the Future was estab- 
lished by a citizens 
which accepted an from 
The Ford Foundation to serve as an 
advisory 
sist the officers of the foundation in 
planning a program, and to work in 
the field of education 
for resources development and conser 
After 
jected citizens’ 
method of assisting the education of 
problem, 


committee of 
invitation 


group on resources, to as- 


researeh and 
vation. considering the pro- 

conference as one 
citizens on the resources 
the committee approached both can 
didates for the presidency, as well as 
the White House, and were assured of 
their support for the After 
the election this support was reaf- 
firmed by the President and the 
President-elect. 


project. 


Officers of Resources for the Future, 
Inc. are Mr. Albright, president; 
Charles W. Eliot, director, 
and Elmer A. Hennig,  secretary- 
treasurer. Offices of the new organ 
ization will be at the Cafritz Build- 
ing, 1625 Eve Street, Washington, 


D. C. 


executive 
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Eisenhower Assistant 


Member of Society 


Adams of New 
Hampshire, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent to coordinate White House busi- 
ness in the administra- 
tion, has been a member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters 
1930. He was elected to full Member- 
ship in 1939. 

Governor Adams was born in East 
Dover, Vt., in 1899, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1920 after 
service in the Marine Corps in 1918. 
After graduation he started as a lum- 
berjack with the Black River Lum- 
ber Company, Healdville, Vt., a sub 
sidiary of The Parker-Young Com 
pany, Lincoln, N. H. and rose steadily 
in that organization, becoming man- 
ager of timberland and lumber opera- 
tions in 1928. 

In 1940 he entered polities to be 
elected to the New Hampshire House 


Ciovernor Sherman 


Eisenhower 


since 


of Representatives where he served 
A delegate to the Republi 
1944, he 
was elected to the 79th Congress in 
that After being defeated for 
the G.O.P. nomination as governor in 
1946, he was nominated and elected 
in 1948 and again in 1950. In 1951 
his support helped Eisenhower earry 
the New Hampshire primary, and he 
acted as Eisenhower's “chief of staff” 
in the 1952 campaign. 

Governor Adams is a director of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturing 
Association and of the New England 
Couneil. 


two terms. 


ean National Convention in 


vear, 


Hardwood Research Foresters 
Set Up Quality Index Standards 


A conference of research workers 
in hardwood forestry recently held at 
Purdue University, agreed on stand 
ard bases for the computation of hard- 
wood quality indices for measuring log 
and tree quality. 

Sponsored jointly by the Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Society of American For- 
esters, and the Forest Products Re 
search Society, the conference was at 
tended by nearly thirty research men 
representing all seetions of the hard- 
wood-producing areas of the eastern 
United States. 

The standards, which the 
ence suggested be honored in all en- 
forest research or 


eonter 


suing hardwood 
forest management activity, are: 

1. The reference lumber 
grade is Number One Common. 


base or 


2. The base or reference lumber 
thickness is one-inch (4/4). 

3. Until further notice, grade price 
will be calculated (in any 


marketing area) from average lumber 


relatives 


prices existing during the base period 
of tive vears, 1947-1951. 

Proceedings of the conference, in 
eluding all and 
will be published in the near future. 


papers diseussions, 


George H. Plumb Appointed 
To Virginia Forest Service Post 


Dr. George H. Plumb has been 
named first chief of the Virginia For 
est Service’s newly established division 
of Forest Insect and Disease Inves 
tigation, working under State Forester 
George W. Dean. 


GrOoRGE H. PLUMB 

Formerly assistant entomologist and 
research associate with the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Dr. 
Plumb is the author of a number ot 
studies on forest and shade tree imsect 
1945-1946 he 
sultant on the problem of scale insect 


pests. In Was a con 


infestation of the Bermuda cedar. <A 
native of New York, he was graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in 193] 
and received the Ph.D. Yale 
School of Forestry in 1945. 


from 


The new division was set up in ae 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Virginia General Assembly’s Forest 
Insect and Disease Act of 1952, which 
Forest 
authority and responsibility for inves 


assigns to the state’s Service 
tigating insects and diseases menacing 
stands of forest trees, as well as that 
for planning and demonstrating con- 
trol measures as a publie service 


FOR FORESTERS, 
TIMBER CRUISERS & 
ALL OUTDOORSMEN 


PRECISION 


Compoasses 


Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned. Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. 


The CRUISER... 


Choice of timber cruisers who 
require a compact instrument 
with easy-to-read diol. Inner 
diameter of dial is 2'/, inches, 
graduated to single de- 
grees and marked for 
both quadrant and azi- 
muth readings, $12.75 


The SPORTSMAN... 


First choice of outdoorsmen, Similar to the CRUISER 
but with 1¥%,-inch dial diameter, Weights only 
4 ounces, .. 


The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's staff 
compass of highest qual- 
ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
stoff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for 
plane table work. Per- 
mamently mounted circu- 
lar spirit level. 31% inch 
inner dial diameter. 


$40.00 


Model B, with vertical angle scales and 
sights, and 5-minute vernier 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed is []check or []money order for $.--__ 
Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below. 
_.The CRUISER @ $12.75 

The SPORTSMAN @ $8.35 

The FORESTER Model A @ $40.00 
a Model B @ $50.00 
Send literature 
NAME 
city ZONE 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 


STATE 
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FOREST METEOROLOGIST 


Fire Danger Rating . . 
Sales and Service . . . Weather Modification 
Research Forecasts and Advisories 


J. B. “Ben” MELIN 


2806 32nd Ave. S. Seattle 44, Wash. 
Telephone RA inier 0356 


. Weather Instruments 


REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 


TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from 
SEEDS. Evergreens, lovely trees 
and shrubs for shade, windbreak, snow 
fence, erosion control, ornament, ete. For 
FREE planning guide and price list write 


WOODLOT SEED COMPANY 
Norway 21, Mich. 


The Bausch & Lomb 
BINOCULAR 
Best 

~ By Any Test! 


Zephyr-Light 
7X, 35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted 
Optics 

$155, 

plus 

tax 


In selecting a bin- 

ocular, look for qualities 

which identify the true 

precision optical instrument. 
Only scientific design and precision 
manufacture can provide the 
seeing pleasure of close-up 
sharpness and brilliance—and 

a lifetime of service. To learn why 
Bausch & Lomb binoculars are 
world’s first choice . . . to help 
you select the best glass for your 
own use... write for a free copy 
of 32-page booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 10815 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Forestry News 


Herr Elected V.P. in Brown Co. 


C. S. Herr has been elected vice- 
president in charge of woods operations 
in the United States for Brown Com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
Whittemore, 


president and chairman of the Board 


made by Laurence 
of Brown Company and Brown Cor- 
poration. Mr. Herr was elected to 
his new position at the last meeting 
of the company’s board of directors 
held recently in Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Herr joined Brown Company 
as chief forester in 1943, and in 1945 
was named resident woods manager. 


C. S. Herr 
His experience torestry and 
woodland operations is extensive. He 
has served with the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice in New Hampshire and Pennsy! 
vania, and served for twelve years as 
an extension forester for northern New 
Hampshire. Immediately prior to 
joining Brown Company, Mr. Herr 
served in Washington, D. C. with the 
War Produetion Board on pulpweod 
production problems. 

Ile is now serving as president of 
the New Hampshire Timberland Own 
ers Association and as chairman of 
Forest Poliey Com 
mittee for New Hampshire. Mr. Herr 
is exceedingly well known in his field 


the Governor's 


and is active in many organizations 
throughout the country. A 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
1950 


member 


he was during 
1951, 

Born in Maytown, Pa., Mr. 
forestry 


vice-president 


received his degree from 


Pennsylvania State College in 1925 
and his graduate degree from Har- 
vard University in 1930. 


Ford Foundation Advisory Group 
Plans Resources Conference 


A citizens’ conference on the con- 
servation and development of natural 
resources to be held in Washington in 
cooperation with the White House 
March — the first of its seope 
since 1908--was announced recently 
by Horace M. Albright, president of 


next 


Resources for the Future, Ine., a new 
nonprofit corporation established to 
research in 


support education and 


this field. 

The corporation which will organize 
and conduct the conference, Mr. Al- 
bright said, will undertake “long- 
range programs of research and edu- 
cation to assure the resources essen- 
tial to the progress, vigor, and seeur 
ity of the nation.” 

Mr. Albright pointed to the recent 
report of the Paley Materials Com- 
mission, and to the earlier report of 
the Water Poliey Commission and re- 
lated studies by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, as illuminating the materials 
and resource problems giving 
timeliness to steps by private eitizen 
groups to meet it. 

Resources for the Future was estab 
lished by a 
which accepted an from 
The Ford Foundation to serve as an 


committee of eitizens 
Invitation 


advisory group on resourees, to as 
sist the officers of the foundation in 
planning a program, and to work in 
the field of 
for resources development and conser 
After 

citizens’ 


research and edueation 


vation, considering the pro 
jected conference as one 
method of assisting the education of 
citizens on the problem, 


the committee approached both ean 


resources 


didates for the presidency, as well as 
the White House, and were assured of 
their support for the project. After 
the election this support was reaf 
firmed by the President and the 
President-elect. 

Officers of Resources for the Future, 
Ine. are Mr. Albright, president; 
Charles W. Eliot, executive director, 
and Elmer A. Hennig,  secretary- 
treasurer. Offices of the new organ 
ization will be at the Cafritz Build 
ing, 1625 Eye Street, Washington, 


D. C. 
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Eisenhower Assistant 


Member of Society 


Governor Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire, Assistant to the 
dent to coordinate White House busi- 
ness in the administra- 
tion, has been a member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters since 
1930. He was elected to full Member- 
ship in 1939. 

Governor Adams was born in East 
Vt., in 1899, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1920 after 
service in the Marine Corps in 1918, 
After graduation he started as a lum- 
berjack with the Black River Lum- 
ber Company, Healdville, Vt., a sub 
sidiary of The Parker-Young Com 
pany, Lineoln, N. H. and rose steadily 
in that organization, becoming man- 
ager of timberland and lumber opera 
tions In 1928. 

In 1940 he entered polities to be 
elected to the New Hampshire House 


Presi- 


Eisenhower 


Dover, 


of Representatives where he served 
A delegate to the Republi 
1944, he 
was elected to the 79th Congress in 
that 
the G.O.P. nomination as governor in 
1946, he was 


in 1948 and again in 


two terms. 
ean National Convention in 
vear. After being defeated for 
nominated and elected 
1950. In 1951 
his support helped Eisenhower carry 
the New Hampshire primary, and he 
acted as Eisenhower's “chief of staff” 
in the 1952 campaign. 

Governor Adams is a director of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturing 
Association and of the New England 
Couneil. 


Hardwood Research Foresters 

Set Up Quality Index Standards 
workers 
in hardwood forestry recently held at 


A conference of research 
Purdue University, agreed on stand 
ard bases for the computation of hard 
wood quality indices for measuring log 
and tree quality. 

Sponsored jointly by the Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Society of American For- 
Forest Produets Re 
search Society, the conference was at 


esters, and the 


tended by nearly thirty research men 
representing all sections of the hard- 
wood-producing areas of the eastern 
United States. 

The which the 
ence suggested be honored in all en- 
research or 
forest management activity, are: 

l. The lumber 
grade is Number One Common. 


standards, confer 


suing hardwood forest 


base or reference 


2. The base or reterenee limber 
thickness is one-inch (4/4). 

3. Until further notice, grade price 
relatives ealeulated (in any 
marketing area) from average lumber 
prices existing during the base period 
of five years, 1947-1951. 

Proceedings of the conference, in 
cluding all papers and 
will be published in the near future. 


will be 


diseussions, 


George H. Plumb Appointed 
To Virginia Forest Service Post 


Dr. George H. Plumb has been 
named first chief of the Virginia For 
est Service’s newly established division 
of Forest Insect and Inves 
tigation, working under State Forester 
George W. Dean. 


Disease 


George H. PLUMB 

Formerly assistant entomologist and 
research associate with the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Dr. 
Plumb is the author of a number ot 
studies on forest and shade tree insect 
In 1945-1946 he 


sultant on the problem of scale insect 


pests. Was a con 
infestation of the Bermuda cedar. A 
native of New York, he was graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in 1931 
and received the Ph.D. Yale 
School of Forestry in 1945. 


from 


The new division was set up in ae 
with the 
General 


provisions of the 
Virginia Assembly’s Forest 
Insect and Disease Act of 1952, which 
state’s Forest 
authority and responsibility for inves 


cordance 


assigns to the Service 
tigating insects and diseases menacing 
stands of forest trees, as well as that 
for planning and demonstrating con 
trol measures as a publie service. 


FORESTERS, 
TIMBER CRUISERS & 
ALL OUTDOORSMEN 


PRECISION 


Compoass@s 


Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned, Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. 


The CRUISER eee 


Choice of timber cruisers who 
require a compact instrument 
with easy-to-read dial. Inner 
diameter of dial is 2'/, inches, 
graduated to single de- 
grees and marked for 
both quadrant and arzi- 


muth readings. $12.75 


The SPORTSMAN...” 


First choice of outdoorsmen, Similar to the CRUISER 


but with 
4 ounces, 


1%-inch dial diameter, Weights only 


The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's stoff 
compass of highest qual- 
ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for 
plane table work. Per- 
mamently mounted circu- 
lar spirit level. 3%, inch 
inner dial diameter, 
Model A $40.00 


Mode! B, with vertical angle scales and 
sights, and 5-minute vernier 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed is [ )check of [) money order for 
Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below. 
The CRUISER @ $12.75 
The SPORTSMAN @ $8.35 
The FORESTER Model A @ $40.00 
Model 8 @ $50 00 

)Send literature 
NAME 
AODRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
"INSTRUMENTS, Inc. . 


4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 
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Keep Instruments for 


forest work are made with 
the same care and preci- 
sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 


K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
( Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
6©Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

a) Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
“Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 


Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 
New York * Hoboken, N. J. 


Detroit * Chicago © St. Louis 
fm Son Francisto Les Angeles * Montreal 


NEW OFFICERS of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, elected at the 
association’s annual meeting held No 
vember 11-15 in Washington, D. C.. are 
shown with NLMA Executive Viee Presi 
dent Leo V. Bodine (far right). Left to 
right: First Viee President John R. Be 


Forest Survey of Tennessee 
Shows Overcutting of Sawtimber 


Almost half the land in Tennessee 
is growing timber, according to a new 
ly completed forest survey released re- 
cently by State Forester Carl I. Peter 
son and Harold L. Mitchell, director 
of the U.S. Forest Service’s Southern 
Experiment Station, New Orleans. 

Conducted by the Experiment Sta 
tion in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Division of Forestry and the Tennes 
see Valley Authority, the survey indi- 
cates that althongh merchantable trees 
of poletimber size and larger are grow- 
ing faster than they are being used, 
sawtimber trees, upon which the state's 
2,900 wood-using plants depend heavi 
lv, are being cut faster than they are 
growing. 

Forests cover 12,600,000 acres of the 
state’s total land area of 26,900,000 
neres, the survey report shows. Its 
supply of all merchantable trees ot 
poletimber size or larger totals 5 bil 
lion cubie feet while volume in saw- 
timber trees is 16 billion board feet. 
The trees are chiefly hardwoods, main 
ly oaks, hickories, gums, and yellow- 


poplar.  Softwoods, although mostly 


southern pines, inelude cedar, cypress, 


white pine, and hemlock. 
Tennessee’s commercial forests grow 

244 million enbie feet of wood annu 

ally in trees of poletimber size or larg- 
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mis, president, Ozan Lumber Company, 
Prescott, Ark.; Chairman of the Board 
John B. Veach, president, Hardwood 
Corporation of America, Asheville, N. C.; 
and President R. R. Macartney, manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Klamath 
Falls, Ohio. 


er, compared to commercial logging ot 
about 209 million eubic feet in 1949. 
The drain on sawtimber trees in 1949, 
on the other hand, totaled 1,015 million 
hoard feet, against a growth of only 
S77 million board feet. The survey 
also reveals a more serious overeut ot 
softwood than of hardwood sawtimber. 

The detailed report of the survey 
findings may be secured from the State 
Forester’s office at Nashville, or from 
the Southern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion, 704 Lowich Building, New Or 
leans 13, Louisiana. 


Superintendent and Historian 
Named for Carver Monument 


Arthur Jacobson, a district park 
ranger in Yellowstone National Park 
for some years, and Robert F. Fuller, 
of Joplin, Mo., have entered on duty 
as superintendent and historian respee- 
tively at George Washington Carver 
National Monument, near Diamond, 
Mo. 

Jacobson, a junior member of the 
S.A.F., is the monument’s first super 
A Yellowstone National 
continuously 


intendent. 
Park employee 
since 1920, he has had wide experience 
in forest protection, wildlife manage- 
ment, and personnel administration. He 
was born in Albert Lea, Minn., attend- 
ed the University of Montana, and 
served in the Army in 1918-1919. 
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BOOKS FROM 
MeGraw- 


FORESTRY AND ITS 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
By Harpy L. 


University of New York. Amer- 


SHIRLEY, State 


ican Forestry Series. 492 pages. 
$6.50 


Here is an interesting new text 
which is designed to orient the 
reader in the field of forestry. It 
sketches — the back- 


ground of forestry on a world- 


historical 


wide and nation-wide basis, the 
recent made the 
United States, and the outlook 


for the future. It presents situa- 


progress 


tions which the forester is likely 
to face throughout his entire 
career in both the technical and 
policy fields. 


WOOD PRESERVATION 
New 2nd Edition 


By Grorce M. Hunt, U.S. For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; and Grorcr 
A. Garratr, Yale University. 
American Forestry Series. In 


press 


Extensively revised, the second 
edition of this authoritative text 
and reference work covers the en- 
tire field of wood preservation, 
including the natural durability 
and treatability of different 
woods; descriptions of the impor- 
tant fungi and insects that de- 
stroy wood in storage and use; 
descriptions of the more common 
wood preservatives and of meth- 
ods of evaluating preservatives; 
equipment and operation of treat- 
ing plants; and the economic 
aspects of wood preservation. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


National Forest Timber Cut 
Reaches New High 


The volume and value of timber cut 
on national forests for the three 
months ending September 30 exceeded 
that for any other single quarter on 
record, the U. S. Forest Service an 
nounced recently. 

Approximately 1,.627,800,000 board 
feet of timber was cut from national 
forests during the quarter ending Sep 
tember 30, an increase of 10) percent 
over the 1,470,678,000 board feet cut 
during the same period a year ago. 
The previous record volume was 1,482, 
000,000 board feet during July-Sep- 
tember 1950. 

The value of the timber cut during 
the quarter September 30 
reached $22,715,496 as compared to 


$18,772,893 for the same period last 


ending 


vear. Previous record value was 
$19,360,000) during October-December 


1951. 


Alabama Forest Survey 
To Be Speeded Up 


The Alabama Department of Con- 
servation several private com- 
panies have agreed to help the U.S. 
Forest Service speed up its current 
forest survey of the state. L. 
Mitchell, director of the Southern For- 
est Experiment Station at New Orleans 
which is chiefly responsible for the 
survey, estimated that the job can be 
completed and reports made by mid 
1953, two full years ahead of the pres- 
ent schedule. 

State Forester J. M. Stauffer said 
that the Alabama Forestry Division 
will supply five or six foresters to be 
chiefs of the two-man cruising teams 
to make the accelerated survey. Seven 
or eight more party chiefs will be 
loaned by private companies. The Coosa 
River Newsprint Company, the Gulf 
States Paper Corporation, Hollings- 
worth and Whitney Company, and th 
St. Regis Paper Company have an 
nounced their cooperation. 

The present survey began in May 
1951. Thirty counties, all in the south 
ern part, still remain to be inventoried, 

Mitchell said that he expects the field 
work to be completed by February or 
March. It will take the Southern For- 
est Experiment Station about four 
months more to tabulate and publish 
the information gathered. 

Stauffer noted that the last forest 
survey was finished in 1936, at which 
time almost three-fifths of the land in 
Alabama was in forest, but that con- 
ditions have changed rapidly almost 
everywhere in the state since then. 


The Improved 
B-10 TREE STICK 


Does most of your figuring. 


Volumes in cords, on the stump; tally 
as you mark; estimates by Scribner, 
Quebec, International rules and lumber 
scale; tree and acre growth predictions; 
easy basal area; lumber scale of logs. 
Hard maple stock. Stick and leaflet, $3, 
delivered. Quantity discounts, 


FRED. B. MERRILL 
ZACHARY, LA. 


8 Patents. Best Infringers and 
material. Gold by imita' arned 
the thousands. 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 


PReEEP 


THE ONLY TREE PLANTING SLED 


TREEP is the only tree planting 
machine especially designed for 
steep hills and stony soils. Where 
the going is rough use TREEP. 
Unequalled for rough ground. 
For circular write: 


TreeP 


P. O. Box 163 
Syracuse 10, WN. Y¥. 


COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


an 


Hypsometer 

Biltmore Scale 

Rigid When Open “ 

Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape” 

Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 


KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


KEEN MINDS USE SHARP TOOLS 


YOUR KNIFE, AXE, SICKLE 
Without Cutting Your Fingers 
USE OUR NEW 
SAFETY POCKET- 
STONES .- 90c up 
Write For Free lilustr. Folder $ 
F VICTOR TOOL CO. Oley 316), PA 
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Why cure? 


PREVE dol £! 


POISON OAK, 
POISON IVY 


No First Aid Kit 
is Complete 
Without - 


| MEDICATED 
OINTMENT 


Forestry Service, Region 5, GSA stock item 
798-25, California State Division of Forestry, 
So. Calif. Edison Co., Pacific Telephone G Telegraph 
Co., Calif.-Oregon Power G Light Co., Rhode Island 
Division Forests G Parks, Assoc. Telephone Co., Santa 
Monica, and many others as preventive and treatment. 


Available in Three Sizes 
3 o7. to fit FIRST AID KITS 
References and literature on request. 
B-Y‘S OF CALIFORNIA 
7th ST., LOS ANCELES 5, 


3010 W. CALIF. 


DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK 
PREVENT 
CUT LABOR COSTS“ 
ew, Amazing 
ALUMINUM comb. Sawing, 
Trimming. Fruit Picking. Shakin 


POLES 

ections of Poles to make Poles up 
to 80 ft. tall. Weighs | Ib. per $ ft. 70¢ per it. 
Attachments extra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No 
tions from 2 to ft seomee top of any tree. 
A 60 ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND 


CATALOG £ FREE BOOKLET 

TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 

THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 

of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 


3-9-9320 con 


300-S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13. Calif. - MA. 6-9397 


Maine to Celebrate 
Golden Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the estab 
lishment of the 
at the 


observed on 


forestry department 
Maine will be 
1-2, 1953, Pro- 


chairman of a 


University of 
October 
Saker, 
appointed to prepare the 


fessor Gregory 
committee 
anniversary program has announced, 

Other members of the 
committee appointed by Professor 
Robert I. Ashman, head of the for 
estry department, are Assistant Pro- 


planning 


fessors Henry Plummer, Gordon Chap- 
man, and Harold EK. Young. All mem- 
bers of the committee are 
members of the forestry staff. 
The forestry department at the Uni- 
versity of Maine was authorized by 
the Maine Legislature in 1902 and the 
department admitted its first students 
in the fall of 1903. Samuel Newton 
Spring was the first department head. 
Six students were registered for the 
first year and four were 
1906. 
still living. 


alumni 


graduated in 
Two of these graduates are 
This year Maine’s forestry depart- 
215 stu 
10 faculty mem 


has an enrollment of 
and a staff of 


ment 
dents 
bers. 


Osmose Wood Preserving Co. 
Employs 30 Foresters 


the field of 
employment of professional foresters 
Wood Pre 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
manage no land, 
Yet they 
profesional for- 
the 


An example of wide 


is given by the Osmose 
serving Company of 
They own no timber, 
and operate ‘no sawmills. 
thirty 
every 


employ over 


esters, in phase of eom 
pany’s business. 

the treating 
crews in groundline treating and par- 
selling the treatment, 


Corpora 


Foresters supervise 
ticipate in 
Right-of-Way Maintenance 
wholly subsidiary of 
uses foresters exclusive 


tion, a owned 
the company, 
ly in developing stable ground cover 
through plant 
ment. Trained 
found admirably 
Wood 
and sale is the primary 
the company. Here 
A forester with graduate work 
research de 


community manage 


have been 


suited to this work. 


foresters 


manutacture 
activity of 


preservative 


also foresters are 
netive. 
heads the 
sales manager 


in chemistry 
partment, a 
and all Osmose field men, 
and inspectors are foresters. 
that not 
professional information on wood and 
related products a definite advantage, 
but that found 
capable of doing “a eonseientious job 


is a for 
ester, sales- 
men, 
only is 


Osmose reports 


foresters have been 


with a minimum of supervision. 
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TODAY ONLY Canada is 
of wood 


a net exporter 
shipping out more cubic feet 
than the Canadians themselves consume. 
South America, Africa, Asia, Oceania 
are now net importers of wood. 


Scholarships in Forestry Offered 
By St. Regis Paper Company 


The St. 
nounces its offer of six scholarships in 
forestry for year 1953- 
1954, five to Juniors at the schools 
specified below, and one to be available 
student matriculated in 
forestry in the 


Regis Paper Company an 


the academic 


to a graduate 
any accredited school 
United States. 

The undergraduate scholarships are 
allocated as follows: 
to a student of 


one each is open 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, the University of Florida, 
and the University of Georgia; a 
fourth will be available to a student 
either from the University of Wash- 
ington or Oregon State College; and 
a fifth will be granted to a qualified 
applicant enrolled at the University of 
Maine, the University of New Hamp- 
shire, the University of Massachusetts, 
or the College of Forestry of the State 
University of New York. 

Further information about the un 
dergraduate 
tained from 
Graduate students interested should 
write to A. B. Recknagel, St. Regis 
Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


he ob 


listed. 


scholarships may 


heads of schools 


Bankers Take to the Woods 

In Annual Missouri Forest Tour 
the Mis- 
given in 
Missouri Con- 


The 1952 forest tour of 
Bankers Association, 
with the 
servation Commission, the 
of Missouri, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. 
an attendanes of 118 equally divided 
between the banking and the forestry 


souri 
cooperation 
University 


Louis on October 23, drew 


contingents. 

After an inspection of firetighting 
equipment at Round State 
Park, the group heard talks during a 
buffet lunch by C. Lee Harper, presi 
dent of the Sturgeon State Bank; 
H. Longwell, dean of the University 
of Missouri’s College of Agriculture; 
Delos C. Johnson, president of the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Bank; 1. T. 
Bode, director of the Missouri Con 
servation and R. H. 
Westveld, the Univer- 
sity’s forestry department. 


Spring 


Commission, 
chairman of 
tour made of 
Forest under the di- 
Woods, Forester-in- 


Afterwards a 
the Seton Porter 
rection of Ed 


was 
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White, State 
Forester. In the course of afternoon 
Mr. Woods, Mr. White, and others 


diseussed various problems of tim- 


Charge and George 


ber management, harvesting, lumber 
production, utilization, and 
bankers’ interest in good forest man 


wor rd 


agement. 

The annual Banker-Forestry Meet- 
ing is part of Missouri's drive to in- 
crease productivity of its forest re- 
sources by expanding fire protection 
and and for im- 

proving the marketing and increasing 
the 
products, 


good management, 


use of state-produced timber 


Beetle Plague and Windstorms 
Damage Oregon Douglas-firs 


A double-pronged catastrophe struck 
Douglas-fir forests 
in 1952, killing more than 10° billion 
board feet of prime timber. W. D. 
Hagenstein the  inter- 
the North- 


Committee 


western Oregon’s 


reported to 
agency membership — otf 
Forest. Pest Action 
that the Douglas-fir 
with a 
in spreading destruction across 2 mil- 


west 
recently beetle 


teamed up record windstorm 
lion aeres of the state’s finest forest- 


lands. 


The beetle killed about 1 billion feet 
of timber, according to Hagenstein, 
chairman of the group’s Douglas-fir 
Another 9 bil- 
lion feet was blown over by winds of 


beetle subcommittee. 


hurricane velocity in the winter of 
1951-1952, and additional losses may 
run from 2 to 5 billion board feet, his 
report said, 

Much of the blow-down timber, an 
ideal breeding place, is beetle infested 
and, Hagenstein told the committee, 
its salvage should receive top priority, 
since there is no known effective 
spray for the pest. 

Hagenstein based his repert on sur- 
timber killed on ai 13,500 
acre area by the Pacifie Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion and the U.S. Forest Inseet Lab- 
oratory at Portland, which reveal that 


veys of 


the seattered loeations of the heaviest 
and beetle-kill in roadless 


areas presents an exceed- 


blow-down 
wilderness 
ingly difficult salvage operation that 
will be the Oregon Douglas-fir indus 
try’s most pressing problem for sev- 
eral vears, 

landowners 


He urged loggers and 


to initiate large-scale salvage pro 


grams without delay because timber 


MUSSER TREES ore GROWING IN ALL 48 STATES / 


20 Million TREES 


hard 
start 


Every year our large teams of 
working MUSSER tree planters 
ore than 20 million more trees o 
to hardy, healthy and success 

treehood Seedlings for Forest 
Christmas Tree plantings; Transplants 
for Conservationists, Timber Operators 
and = Farmers MUSSEK customers 
KNOW they will receive trees that 
have the RIGHT START. Further, we 
offer about the widest selection of 
Quality plus Volume to be found in 
the world today. You will profit: from 
the economies our huge volume makes 
possible 
At right are a few eof our 
low quantity prices: 
i hardwood seed 
oday for Christ 
Guide and 
wholesale stock list; 
tell us your requirements 


Also shade ar 


BOX 26A 


SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 


deteriorates rapidly once attacked by 
the beetles, and should be taken out 
as rapidly as roads can be built. 
R.L. Furniss, entomologist-in-charge 
at the U.S. Forest Insect Laboratory 
in Portland, told the committee that 
additional heavy killing by the beetle 
is expected in the next two or three 
and that the 
still more if 
down 


situation coula 
winter 


more. timber. 


years, 
worsen storms 
blow 

Fire in this vast area of dead and 
dying timber also menaces western 
Oregon's forests, Hagenstein pointed 
out, since blow-down is exceptionally 
heavy along windswept ridges. 

Combined efforts of private and 
publie forest agencies are required to 
develop the essential road system in 
to the most heavily infested areas, 

Landowners have been urged to sur 
vey property annually to keep posted 
both on extent of spread of the beetle 
and additional wind damage. 

The Douglas-fir beetle has always 
been present in the northwestern for 
ests but reached epidemic proportions 
only when a vast breeding ground was 
provided by the billions of feet of 
wind-thrown timber. 


seedlings 4-8” 
$35. per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
(MUSSER Special) 
2 yr. seedlings 5-10” 
$35. per 1000 
WHITE PINE 
seedlings 2-6” 


3 yr. seedlings 6-12” 
$45. per ‘000 


der today. 


Code of Ethics 


The Code of Ethics for the forestry profession 
has been appropriately printed 
Lezibly and attractively printed in two colors, 
black and green, on heavy paper, 13” x 20.” 
Any member may obtain for 25 cents to cover 


cost of printing, postage, and mailing tube. Or- 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


with coulter and discs 


of 14” 


for framing. 


power wagon 


maintenance costs 


$385.00 each, f.o.b 


WEST MONROE 


STOP THAT FIRE 
RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


The Ranger Pal Junior fire plow is a hand or hydraulie lift middle- buster 


Has 16” coulter roller bearing assembly with grease seal, 
tempered steel middle-wuster, 
roots. One 16” harrow dise bearing assembly is mounted on each side and 
slightly behind the middle-buster wing which turns the sod over and out. 
Depth of plowed line may be adjusted by either the presence or absence of 
two spool weights attached .. 
can be drawn by any piece of light equipment, 
Built compact and sturdy for ease in handling and reduced 
Tested and proven by Louisiana Forestry Commission. 
Made by makers of Ranger Pal 
Ranger Pal but adapted for lighter equipment 
shop 


Ranger Pal Fire Plow production price at $495.00 each f.0.b. shop. 
Write tor further details on both plows. 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


301 Jonesboro Highway 


1” cast steel T- beam 
mounted ahead 
large underground 


Drawbar connection built of 


capable of cutting 


Leaves a 5 foot earth line and 
Ford type tractor, jeep or 


rear of plow 


Fire Plow. Not designed to supersede the 
Mass production price at 
Workmanship guaranteed. 


LOUISIANA 
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Available Society Publications 
Third Cumulated Index 


for 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


$2 Postpaid 
For the Il-gear period January 1940 
through December 1950. All leading 
articles, committee and meeting reports, 
and briefer articles and notes arranged 
by author and key words in the titles. 
Articles are cross-referenced by sub- 
jects as well as by authors. (First 
Cumulated Index, out of print. Sec- 
ond Cumulated Index 1930-39 — 

Available at $1 per copy.) 


Forestry Terminology 


Price, $3 Postpaid 
New, revised, enlarged 1950 edition. 


Fifty Years of Forestry in 
the U. S. A. 
370 pages, 18 plates, 
Cloth bound, $4 
Published in December 1950. This 
history of forestry tells the dynamic 
story of the growth of forestry tech- 


nique and practice of forestry in the 
United States. 


At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of our 
hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
and face the life-saving facts 
about cancer, as presented in 
our new film “Man Alive!”. 

You and Ed will learn that 
cancer, like serious engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
warning and can usually be 
cured if treated early. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


Conservation Congress Held 
in Raleigh, North Carolina 


A Conservation Congress, held in 
Raleigh, N.C. November 17 to 


November 19 under the sponsorship 


from 


of the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, was 
generally hailed as having been sue- 
cessful in directing more attention to 
conservation and wiser use of the Tar 
Heel State's 


SOUTCeSs, 


human and natural re- 
In his keynote address at the be 


ginning of the three-day Congress, 


together recognized 
fields of 


natural resources, George R. Ross, di 


which brought 


leaders in the human and 
rector of the Department of Conser 
vation and Development, declared: 

“The purpose of this Congress is to 
awaken within departments, institu- 
tions, and agencies a consciousness 
of the immediate need for conserva 
tion practices and long-range plan 
ning, and to ereate in the publie mind 
a coneept in regard to the wise use of 
our natural resources.” 

Conservation and wiser use of North 
Carolina’s more than IS million acres 
of woodland came in for a full after 
during the Con- 
Fred HL. Cla 


discussions, 


discussion 
State 


ridge the 


noon of 
ress, Forester 

forestry 
which featured addresses by members 
of the North 
Carolina Department of Conservation 
and Development; faculty members 
from the School of Forestry, North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh and 
the School of Forestry, Duke Univer 
representatives 
Forest Experi 
Forest) Service, 


Division of Forestry, 


sity, Durham; and by 
of the Southeastern 
ment Station, U.S. 
Asheville, N.C 
W. J. Damtoft. 
the State Board of Conservation and 
Development and 


viee chairman of 
chairman of the 


hoard’s forestry committee, sum 
relating to 
Damtoft 
American 
offieial 


Fibre 


discussions 
forestry. Mr. 
is a Viee president of the 


marized the 
forests and 
Forestry Association and an 
of the 
Company, Canton, 


Champion Paper and 


Lansdale, Pa 
Complete 


manufar 
Inventory 


ING of 
turers of the pocketsize 
Cruising Seale announces that this item can 
now be secured in a chrome-plated steel case 


rather than the previously used plastic case 


Timber Cruising Forest Engineering 


ROBERT E. KLEINER 
Forester 


2520 | Street 
Arcata, Calif. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


E. N. Munns Honored 


The Soil Conservation Society of 
America elected E. N. Munns, who re- 
tired in 1950 from his post as chiet 
of the Division of Forest Influences, 
U.S. Forest Service, to fellowship at 
its annual meeting in October 1952. 
Mr. Munns has been a Fellow of the 
Society of American Foresters since 
1950, 


GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P. O. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 


Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros- 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiation 


Positions Available 


LUMBER SALES MANAGER 


An excellent opportunity with one of the 
oldest and largest lumber firms in the coun- 
try. Must be 38 to 48 years of age with a 
minimum of 15 years of experience in man- 
aging lumber sales of hardwood and soft- 
wood lumber. A substantial salary commen- 
surate with ability will be paid for the 
qualified aggressive executive familiar with 
lumber markets. 


The man we need is probably now a sales 
manager for a smaller company; therefore 
all replies will be held in strict confidence. 
Box C, Journal of Forestry, Mills 
Building, Washington 6. D. C. 


FORESTER 
With experience in timber cruising and land 
acquisition. Work located in Southeast. Write 
giving detailed information, references and 
salary expected 
Box Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 


Mills Building, 


WOODS EXECUTIVE 
under construction requires 
experience in large scale 
peratior Must 
1 be apable of organizing 
perience in pulpwood pro 
is highly desirable. In shoul lirect 
experience in management pulpwood production 
activities 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation 
Calhoun, Tenn. 


Position Wanted 
Forester, agricultural economist, 36, B.S_F 
M.F. (Univ. of Mich.), and M.S. (lowa State 
College). Four yvears Soil Conservation Service 
Louisiana; 6 months as ¢ 1 yor: 5 years 
forest manager in Cum Desire 
change of employment teaching, 
technical assistance and development work, or 
an administrative Nature of work 
more important than salary 
Rex 8. Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6. 


position 


Mills Building, 
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JANUARY 1953 
Forestry Group Holds Conference 
in Canada 


The Western Forestry and Conser- 
vation held its 43rd. in- 
ternational conference December 10 
through 12 in Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia. Theme of the meeting, “For- 
estry by the Acre,” was carried out 
diversified 
production and full crop utilization 
in the United States and western 
Canada, forest protection with em 


Association 


in diseussions of forest 


phasis on fire prevention, and forest 
management problems of finance and 
taxation. 

Firefighting devices, maps and radio 
equipment were exhibited during the 
conference, and the Association's for- 
est industries communications com 
mittee met to discuss developments in 
radio utilization and progress toward 
international cooperation in the com 
munications field. 

Clyde S. Martin, past president of 
the Society of American Foresters, is 
secretary of the group, while C. D. 
Orchard, of the Canadian Forest Sery 
ice, is president. 


Thorwald A. Carlson 
1893-1952 


Thorwald <A. 
known packaging expert, died October 
24, 1952, at a Madison, Wis., hospital. 
Carlson, who directed far-flung pack 


Carlson, 59, nationally 


aging operations of the military forces 
during World War II as chief of pack- 
aging research at the U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, had been ill since 
midsummer, 

A research engineer at the Labora 
tory for 31 vears, Carlson specialized 
in packaging throughout his career. 
In 1941, when lend-lease and military 
required 


oversens shipping problems 


great expansion of the Laboratory's 


research, he organized and directed a 
staff of experts numbering more than 
150 men and women at the peak of 


World War If. 1943 he 


headed a packaging Eng- 


During 
to 
land. 

Military experts credit the Labora 
guidance, with 
worth of 


torv, under Carlson's 


saving millions of dollars’ 
war material from shipping damage, 
and with so streamlining and reducing 
bulk of packaging that by the end ot 
the war four ships could) transport 
equipment that earlier had required five. 
From 1950 until his last illness Carlson 
worked on military packaging and 
training problems of the rearmament 
program. 

Carlson, known to his many friends 


as “Tac,” was born July 21, 1893, in 


Helena, Mont., but spent his boyhood 
near Yakima, Wash. In 1917 he was 
graduated trom the University of Wis- 
consin as a chemical engineer and took 
a job as assistant chemist with the 
American Smelter and Retining Co. 
at East Helena. During World War I 
he served as an army chemist at Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C., 
analyzing test methods for new mate- 
rials, 

After the first World War he held 
a year’s fellowship in metallurgical re- 
search at the University of Utah where 
he met and Mrs. 
After holding research positions with 
the Anaconda Copper Co. and the 
American Smelter and Refining Co. 
he went to the Forest Products Labo 
ratory in September 1921. 

Before World War II Carlson was 
often the Laboratory’s only full-time 
He worked ex- 


married Carlson. 


packaging specialist. 
tensively on design and testing of both 


and fiberboard containers. In 


1926 he was granted a public patent 


wood 
for the Carlson score tester, a device 
for testing fiberboard containers. He 
also developed methods of determining 
the causes of damage to packaged 
goods during shipment, and prepared 
specifications for various kinds of con 
tainers. 

All ot 


come prejudices of manufacturers and 


his lite he struggled to over 


users against use of all except a few 
kinds of wood in container manufae 
ture. By publishing the findings of his 
extensive tests in technical and trade 
journals, however, he sueceeded in 
bringing many kinds of wood into use, 
and thus helped to broaden the base 
of container wood supplies when de 
mand became heavy during wartime. 
When World War II 


of Carlson's staff 


industry as packaging specialists. To 


ended many 


went into private 
keep them in touch with research de 
velopments, however, Carlson was in 
strumental in organizing them into a 
packaging club that has met annually 
in’ Madison since then, 


At the 


Was 


death Carlson 


committee on 


time of his 
chairman of the 
shipping containers of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. He had 
served on the testing 


also container 


committee of the Technieal Associa 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
He was a member of the Forest Prod 
ucts Research Society, the Society of 
Foresters, the scientifie fra 
ternity, Sigma Xi, Madison 
Technical Club. 

He is survived by his wife, his son, 
Henry L. 
Margery. 


American 
and the 


Carlson, and his danghter, 
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PROPER PRUNING 
WILL PROTECT 
YOUR TREES 


Bartlett offers 

quality saws for 

immediate deliv- 
ery. 


No. 7303 Rudding 
& Pruning Knife 
long, 

blades, bone 

handle (Wt 
Best Quality. Other 
types rice each 

$3.85 Postpaid. 


Ask about authoritative bulletins on tree care 
and catalog No. 32 showing complete tine. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


BOX 15, 3003 E. GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 


in the Development and 
Manufacture of 
PORTABLE 
) SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Thousands of Bel 

saw Portable Saw 

mill users through- 

out the world... 
Belsaw goes right to the trees, thus getting 
more lumber from all the cut timber. For low 
cost, high quality production the Belsaw line 
leads the field. Write today for Free Book, 
“How To Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8912 Field Building, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


Calder's Forest Road 


ENGINEERING TABLES 


figured, for professional and ase handle 
engineers. Great time saver. The condensed ex 
perience of 30 years in the woods Unbeatable for 
laying out roads Absolutely weatherproof. Will 
send on approval (in U. S. only) to foresters and 
engineers for two weeks trial Ask for it 

LESTER E. CALDER and DOUGLAS G. CALDER 
1828 Hilyard St. Eugene, Oregon 


Ready 
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A.F.P.I. Studies Forest Loans 
W ise 


ceiving 


management is re 
field of 
finance, Asso 
ciated Forest Products Industries poll 


woodland 
recognition the 
to recent 
of experts in the farm loan and mort 
gage departments of large New York 
Connecticut 


and Insurance 


Spokesmen for Travelers, Prudential 


companies, 


and Equitable said their organizations 
have embarked on multi-million dollar 
programs for long-term woodland 
loans Officials of Mutual 
Metropolitan indicated interest in the 


while and 


woodland loan situation 


Qualifications for timber loans have 
not vet fallen into a cut-and-dried pat 
tern but conditions governing approval 
require evidence of such sound man- 
agement practices as adequate protec 
tion against fire, over-grazing, and in- 
sect pests, as well as provision for 
growth and harvest of continuing tree 
crops, and demonstration of a desire 
to consolidate indebtedness over a long 
period. Interest: rates on insurance 
have aver 


While no 


minimum has been set, insurance firms 


company woodland loans 


aged around 5 percent. 


seem to prefer investments of not less 
than $25,000. 
None of the 


Insiirance Anes 


now making woodland loans regard 
absence oft fire insurance coverage ais 
a major obstacle. In awarding its 


first timber loans Prudential bore down 
heavily on forest fire control and man 
agement factors, 

Equitable now employs a forester to 
make appraisals on all applications 
for timberland loans and expects to 
make yearly inspections of woodlands 
have been made, 


on which loans 


Once an applicant wins loan ap 
proval the insurance company makes 
every effort to 


latitude in 


give the owner wide 


carrying out his forestry 


program, 
Forest Soils Short Course 


Fifty foresters from industry and 
public agencies from Oreeon, Wash 
ington and Wyomins met at Oregon 
State College on Nove: 


for a forest soils short course. 


ber 6, 7, and 8 
Similar 
to those given previously by the Uni 
versity of Washington, it consisted ot 
illustrated lectures and a field trip te 
the School of Forestry MeDonald For 
State and the 


Douglas-fir forest soils committe 


est. Oregon College 
plan 
to sponsor these short courses annually 
with a more intensive follow up in the 
field schools also being con 


forest 


form ot 


sidered, since the interest) in 


soils shown by foresters in the field is 


encouraging. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


A NUMBER of new developments in chain saw design are now available in one tool, 
a free-tlow bow saw reeently put on the market by Henry Disston & Sons, Ine., Phila 
delphia, after a year’s field tests. The saw, pictured above, combines 9-horsepower 
features with a 25 inch bite and cuts more than 1 inch per second on 17-inch seasoned 
beech logs. An important variation in the chain action suplies the free-flow feature. 
Instead of riding around the groove of a continuous steel rail the chain, after travel 
ling the 25 ineh span of the bite. is carried inside the bow casting on four ballbearing 
idlers. This reduces friction and speeds up eutting. One idler acts as a tensioning 
point controlled from a rubber grip handle high on the bow frame whieh turns easily 
to increase or decrease chain tension. Another lower handle, for use in two-man oper 
ation, folds compactly against the frame when not in use.- The cutting principle of 
the new like the how, allows the teeth to ride a 
2 inch wide guide rail, the center of whieh is open. The log pinches itself but not 
the rail or the upper chain travel, thus reducing the danger of stalling the chain or 
the engine. Both units are powered by a Mereury gasoline engine. The saw’s angular 
shape is designed for extra strength and balance, and the free-flow principle permits 
the chain to be slipped or on off the idlers in a few seconds without removing parts 
or using special tools. Although intended primarily for two-man operation, the saw 
ean be handled by one man in close-cutting situations, 


how, Disston one-man groove in a 


f 
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Demmon Elected A.F.A. Director 


Elwood L. Demmon, Vice President and Fellow of the Society of American 
Foresters, has been elected to serve a three year term, ending December 31, 
1955, as a director of the American Forestry Association. Five other directors 
were also chosen in the December 1 election held by that organization: P. R. 
Camp, Franklin, Va., Leonard G, Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn., D. C. Everest, 
Rothchild, Wise., Karl T. Frederick, New York City, James J. Storrow, Boston, 


Mass. 


Mr. Denimon has been active in A.F.A, affairs. He was in charge ef arrange- 
ments for the joint annual meeting of The American Forestry Association and 
The North Carolina Forestry Association in Asheville, N. C. in October 1952. 
He is director of the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station at Asheville and 


was elected Vice President of the S.A.F. in 1952. 
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HEAVY CHANNEL 
N FRAME 


TABLE 


MODERN FORESTERS USE 
EAGLE TREE MARKING GUNS dl 


EA GLE UP ~ DOWN ~ SIDEWAYS FOOTRESTS 
EDGE 


DUO-HYDRAULIC 
TREE MARKERS 
quick and easy to operate 


Pick your tree, press the trigger lever on Quel 
: SUPPO! 
the Eagle Duo-Hydraulic Tree-Marking sides (ADJUSTABLE 
gun... swish—the tree is marked! That's MEELING WHEELS with (ADJUSTABLE ) 
SOLID RY ' 
all there is to it. The paint sprays freely; E CARRIED OFF GROUND FOR SUBSOILING POINT WHICH IT Heavy DUTY 
no clogging parts. Easy to take apart and 7 : - 
: S TRACTOR ADDED 

clean because of simple mechanism. Guaranteed a INCREASED TRACTION 


against leaking, 34, 1 and 2 pint capacities. 


Easy to operate — All brass, . Adapted to all tractors with 3-point lift: (Ford, Ferguson) 
FOR SPECIAL piston-type gun. Takes undi- . Will plant on curves, on the contour and on steep slopes. 
NUMBERING JOBS luted but strained outside . Safe—can't upset unless the tractor does. 
paint. Tree-tested on 40.000 . Subsoiler point lossens and lifts soil. Allows better root 
USE THE EA GLE trees in Lake states region. spread and better packing. 
SUPER #66 . Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 
Order from your Supply Dealer or write for - Heeling wheels on indivdiual springs for better heeling. 
more information to . Pneumatic tires furnished at no extra cost. 


For further information and close-up photos write 


ROOTSPRED 
318 N. Market St., Frederick, Md. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ Wellsburg, West Va. 


FORESTER 
PLANTING TIME IS HERE.... Seal-Tite : 
And for spot planting in open stands and for DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior 


in over 6 years 
tree production, nothing is better than the of field service 


COUNCIL OST PLANTING BAR No Flash-back 


No fuel slopping 
For transplanting pine secdlings, as well as No air pump 
bulbs and small plants, we recommend the No pressure build-up 
No explosive vapors 
COUNCIL TRANSPLANTER No pre-heating 
Instant operation 

Fire Swatters Fire Rakes * 


Thinning Axes Bush Hooks SAFE e EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE e ECONOMICAL 


Burns Diesel Fuel or 
Stove Oil 
1% Gallon Capacity 
Weight loaded 16 pounds 


Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


landowners who have only a few acres to put into 


Write for full information 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY, INC. U. S. Patent No. 2376976 
Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 


WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St.. SAN FRANCISCO. California 


SEEDLING BOAES 
ABLE SEAT ARTICULATED TRAILER 
ee 
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Bose series of forest: fires that destroyed 330,000 
acres of timber in the ‘Tillamook area of Oregon 


will go down in history as major disasters. 


Today the Oregon State Board of Forestry is 
engaged in a 15-year program of clearing, logging, 
fire prevention and replanting. And among its most 
important tools are the Cat Bulldozers that cut fire 
trails, clear center lines for firebreaks, build access 


roads and remove snags. 


Cable-controlled Caterpillar “Dozers, matched 
with Do, D7 and D8 Tractors, are favorites with 
loggers and foresters for good reasons. They have 
no equal as earthmovers because the scientifically 
curved moldboard ro//s earth instead of pushing it. 
Box section reinforcement runs the entire length of 
the blade, giving added strength, and heavy steel 
stitfeners are welded to the back of the blade. The 
cutting edge is of high carbon steel for strength and 
abrasion resistance, and is attached to the blade 


with plow bolts. A ball-and-socket trunnion gives 


ideal bearing in all positions of ult, and a center 
brace aligns the bulldozer on the tractor, adding 


support to the middle of the blade. 


Heavy-duty sheave supports and radiator guards 
are included with all Cat cable-controlled units. 
Precision-made sheaves of heat-treated steel roll 


smoothly on individually lubricated roller bearings. 

These and many other features add up to long 
lite and trouble-free operation. Caterpillar Dealers 
everywhere are ready to keep equipment on the job 
with prompt service and genuine Caterpillar parts 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR PRACTOR 


CATERPILLAR 


Bulld 
* 

‘ ulldozers in the Till 
Tillamook Burn 
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